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10. On some previous Observations of supposed Planetary Bodies 


in transit over the Sun. By R. C. Carrineton, Esq. 
Monthly Notices Astron. Soc., vol. xx., p. 192. 


In our articles on the Revelations of Astronomy,’ and on the 
Discovery of the Planet Neptune,’ we submitted to our readers 


1 N. Brit. Rev., vol. vi., p. 206-256. 2 Id. Id., vol. vii., p. 207-247. 
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2 Recent ‘Discoveries in Astronomy. 


a popular account of the bodies of the solar and sidereal sys- 
tems, and of the comets, or wandering stars, which occasionally 
cross them in their path. Since that time important discoveries 
have been made in the science, by the use of fine telescopes, and 
improved methods of observation; and speculation, which has 
hitherto performed but a small part in accelerating the march of 
astronomy, has begun to assert its just influence, not only in 
predicting the existence of new planets, but in exploring the 
inner life of the planetary system. 

Within a few years, new satellites have been found circulating 
round some of the remoter planets, while the structure and con- 
dition of the planets themselves have been studied with the im- 
proved telescopes now in the hands of astronomers. No fewer 
than ji/ty-eight new planets, or asteroids, as they have been 
called from their smallness, have been discovered between Mars 
and Jupiter ; and, what is more interesting still, M. Leverrier, 
one of the discoverers of Neptune, had, from theoretical consi- 
derations, suggested by irregularities in the motions of Mercury, 
predicted the existence of a planet, or a ring of planets, between 
that body and the Sun; and M. Lescarbault has actually dis- 
covered this intra-mercurial planet, while it was passing in the 
form of a round black spot over the disc of the Sun. 

The history of this discovery, if it is a discovery, is one of the 
most curious chapters in the annals of science. It has been 
characterized as “the Romance of the New Planet ;” and astro- 
nomers of no mean celebrity are now marshalled in hostile 
array in discussing the question of its existence. 

On the 2d January 1860, M. Leverrier communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences a remarkable paper on the Theory of 
Mercury. In studying the 21 transits of that body over the 
Sun between 1697 and 1848, he found that the observations 
could not be represented by the received elements of the planet, 
but that they could be all represented, nearly to a second, by 
augmenting by 38 seconds the secular motion of the perihelion 
of Mercury. In order to justify such an increase, we must in- 
crease the mass attributed to Venus one-tenth at least of its value, 
which, from sixty years’ meridian observations, has been found 
to be the four hundred thousandth part of that of the Sun. If 
we admit this increased mass of Venus, we must conclude, either 
that the secular variation of the obliquity of the Ecliptic, de- 
duced from observations, is affected with errors by no means 
probable, or that the obliquity is changed by other causes wholly 
unknown to us. If, on the other hand, we regard the variation 
of the obliquity of the Ecliptic, and the causes which produce it, 
as well established, we must believe that the excess of motion in 
the perihelion of Mercury is due to some unknown action. 
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M. Faye’s Methods of Detecting Small Planets. 3 


“ T do not intend,” says M. Leverrier, “ to decide absolutely 
between these two hypotheses. I wish only to draw the atten- 
tion of astronomers to a grave difficulty, and to make it the 
subject of a serious discussion.” We must therefore, as he sug- 
gests, find a cause which shall impress upon the perihelion of 
Mercury these 38 seconds of secular motion, without producing 
any other sensible effect upon the planetary system. 

M. Leverrier then shows that a planet between Mercury and 
the Sun, the size of Mercury, situated at half his mean distance 
from the Sun, if moving in a circular orbit slightly inclined to 
that of Mercury, would produce the 38 seconds of secular 
motion in his perihelion. But when he considers that such a 
planet would have certainly a very great brightness, he cannot 
think that it would be invisible at its greatest elongation, or 
during total eclipses of the Sun. 

“ All these difficulties,” he adds, “ disappear, if we admit, in 
place of a single planet, small bodies circulating between 
Mercury and the Sun;” and he thinks their existence not at all 
improbable, seeing that we have already a ring of 58 such 
bodies between Mars and Jupiter. As these bodies must fre- 
quently pass over the Sun’s disc, he advises astronomers to search 
for them with care. 

With the view of discovering these bodies, M. Faye, the dis- 
tinguished colleague of M. Leverrier, has submitted the follow- 
ing plan of operation. Considering that the brightness of the 
region round the Sun will not permit us to see such small planets 
as those indicated by M. Leverrier, he proposes that observations 
should be made during the darkness of solar eclipses, and par- 
ticularly during that of July next. Instead of following the 
Sun to the last moment of total darkness, he suggests that the 
observer should keep in the dark for a quarter of an hour, in 
order that his eye should be more sensitive at the decisive mo- 
ment, in order to perceive the smallest speck of light that may 
radiate from the neighbourhood of the Sun. We would add to 
the suggestion, that if he fancies he sees such a luminous speck, 
he should look away from it, in order to throw its image on a 
more sensitive part of the retina,—a process which has enabled 
astronomers to see a satellite of Saturn, invisible when looked 
at directly. In such a search, it is not less important that the 
pupil should, if necessary, be expanded by belladonna or hyos- 
cyamus, in order to embrace the whole pencil of rays which fall 
upon the object-glass of his telescope. 

M. Faye proposes also, as suggested by Sir J. Herschel, that 
in several observatories, suitably chosen, the Sun should be photo- 
graphed several times a-day, by the help of a large instrument. 
“T have myself,” he says, “ shown how to give to these photo- 




















4 Round Spots often Seen on the Sun. 


graphs the value of an astronomical observation, by taking two 
impressions on the same plate after an interval of two minutes 
It will be sufficient to superpose the transparent negatives of 
this size, taken at a quarter of an hour’s interval, to distinguish 
immediately the moveable projection of an asteroid in the middle 
of the most complex groups of small spots.” 

While these two distinguished astronomers were occupied with 
this inquiry, and inventing methods of discovering the disturber 
of Mercury, they were little aware that a humble individual had 
cut the knot which they proposed to untie. 

During the last century, various continental astronomers had 
observed, among the spots that so frequently appear on the Sun’s 
surface, one more round than the rest, and had fortunately 
recorded the fact, and the date of its appearance. They do not 
seem, however, to have suspected that it might be a planet, 
and therefore did not attempt to trace it across the Sun’s dise, or 
to watch for its reappearance. The phenomenon was at last 
seen by a more sagacious observer, who was able to appreciate 
its importance, and anxious to trace it to its cause. This observer 
was M. Lescarbault, a doctor of medicine of the Faculty of 
Paris, and carrying on his profession at Orgeres, a small town 
in the arrondissement of Chateaudun, in the department of the 
Eure and the Loire. Having been fond of astronomy from his 
infancy, and having since 1837 observed that the law of Bode was 
far from representing accurately the distances of the planets from 
the Sun, he imagined that, independently of the four small 
planets, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, which Piazzi, Olbers, 
and Harding had, between 1801 and 1807, discovered in the 
wide space between Mars and Jupiter, there might be another 
elsewhere. But as he was then situated, he found it difficult to 
make the necessary observations. 

When he was watching the transit of Mercury over the Sun, 
on the 8th May 1845, the idea occurred to him, that if there was 
any other planet between the Sun and the Earth than Venus and 
Mercury, it ought to be seen in its passages across the disc of 
that luminary; and that, by frequently observing the margin of 
the Sun’s disc, we ought to see the appearance of a black spot 
entering upon the Sun, and traversing his disc, in a line of a 
greater or less length. 

At this time it was impossible for him to institute this plan of 
observation, and it was not till 1853 that he was able to com- 
mence it. Between 1853 and 1858, he seldom directed his 
telescope to the sun; but in 1858, when he had a terrace at his 
command, he constructed a rude instrument, by which he could 
measure, within a degree nearly, the angle of position; and he 
tested its accuracy by measuring the position of spots on the 











M. Lescarbault Discovers a Round Black Spot on the Sun. 5 


Moon, and comparing his observations with a map of that satel- 
lite published by John Dominique Cassini. 

This instrument was a telescope, with an object-glass about 
four inches in aperture, and four feet ten inches in focal length, 
made in 1838 by M. Cauche, and having a magnifying power 
of 150 times. The finder of the telescope magnified six times. 
In the focus of both telescopes were placed three parallel 
vertical wires, and three parallel horizontal ones, the distance 
between the two outermost being from 32 to 34 minutes. A 
circle of card-board, 54 inches in diameter, and divided in 
its circumference to half degrees, was placed on the eye- 
piece of the finder, and concentric with it. The telescope had 
a vertical and horizontal motion, and was supported by a 
wooden pillar with three feet, the points of which rested on a 
frame also with three feet, and having screws, in order to level 
the instrument. 

With his telescope thus mounted, and by the aid of other 
pieces of rude apparatus, which it is unnecessary to describe, he 
was able to measure the distance of any well-defined spot on the 
Sun’s disc from its margin. 

Whenever our observer expected that the duties of his profes- 
sion would allow him a little leisure for observation after mid- 
day, he regulated his watch by the Sun’s passing the meridian, by 
means of a small transit instrument; and having adjusted the rest 
of his apparatus, he directed his telescope to the Sun, and, during 
a period varying from half an hour to three hours, he surveyed 
on whole contour of the Sun’s disc, keeping his eye at the eye- 
glass. 
~ After these repeated surveys of the great luminary, he was at 
last gratified with the object of his ambition. On the 26th 
March 1859, about four o’clock in the afternoon, he saw a black 
— enter the Sun’s disc. Its circumference was well defined. 

ts angular diameter, as seen from the Earth, was very small ; and 
he estimated it as much less than one-fourth of that of Mercury, 
which he had seen with the same telescope and the same magni- 
fying power when it passed over the Sun on the 8th May 
1845. 
The following are the observations which he recorded.* 
The black spot entered upon the Sun’s dise at a point 57° 22' 


1 The position of Orgeres on the best map of France is in 
North Latitude, . 2 r . . a 8’ 655” 
Longitude W. of the Observatory of Paris, . . 0 2 35 

On the 26th March 1859, 

The Mean time at True Noon at Orgeres was. Oh. 5m. 53°05s. P.M. 
The Siderealtime at Mean Noon, . .« - 0 18 3547 PM. 
The True time at Mean Noon, ° ° - il St 687 am 











6 Details of His Observations. 


30” to the west of the upper extremity of the vertical diameter 
of the Sun, at 


True time at Orgeres, . ° ; : : 3h. 59m. 46s. P.M. 
Mean Solar time at Orgeres, . . : 4 5 36 P.M. 
Sidereal time, 3 ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 4 19 52 

Mean Solar time at Paris, . = . e 4 8 1) P.M. 


In these numbers there is a possible error of from 1 to 5 seconds, 
which must be added. 

The black spot emerged from the Sun’s disc at a point 85° 
45’ 0" to the west of the lower extremity of the Sun’s vertical 
diameter, at 


True time at Orgeres, . : ; : : 5h. I6m. 55s. P.M. 
Mean Solar time at Orgeres, : ° - & 22 44 P.M. 
Sidereal time, 3 . é . ‘ : 5 37 14 

Mean Solar time at Paris, . ‘ ; 2 5 25 18 P.M. 


The black spot was at its least distance from the centre of the 
Sun at 


True time at Orgeres, . 2 r : . 4h. 38m. 20s. P.M. 
Mean Solar time at Orgeres, ‘ e F 4 44 1k P.M. 
Sidereal time, ° = x : 4 58 33 

Mean Solar time at Paris, . e e 4 46 45 P.M. 


The time which the black spot took to pass over the Sun’s 
disc was, 

In Mean Solar time, ‘ : . . Ih. 17m. Qs. 
In Sidereal time, ‘ ; - . 1 27 «22 

The least distance from the Sun’s centre was 0° 15’ 22°3” 

The distance between the points of entry and emergence was 
9' 13°6", and 

The Sidereal time necessary to describe the Sun’s diameter 
would have been 4h. 29m. 9s. 

After giving these results, M. Lescarbault expresses his con- 
viction that, on a future day, a black spot, perfectly round and 
very small, will be seen passing over the Sun in a line situated in a 
plane comprised between 53° and 74°, and that this orbit will cut 
the plane of the Earth’s orbit towards 183° in passing from the 
south to the north. 

“ This point,” he continues, “ will very probably be the planet 
whose path I observed on the 26th March 1859, and it will be 
possible to calculate all the elements of its orbit. I am_per- 
suaded also that its distance from the Sun is less than that of 
Mercury, and that this body is the planet, or one of the planets, 
whose existence in the vicinity of the Sun M. Leverrier had 
made known a few months ago, by that wonderful power of cal- 
culation which enabled him to recognise the conditions of the 
existence of Neptune, and fix its place at the confines of our 
planetary system, and trace its path across the depths of 
space. 














TTe Sends an Account of Them to M. Leverrier. 7 


The letter of which we have given the substance was dated the 
22d December 1859, and was brought to M. Leverrier by M. 
Vallée, Honorary Inspector-General ‘of Roads and Bridges ; and 
he was led, from the details which it contained, to place. in them 
a certain degree of confidence. He was surprised, however, that 
M. Lescarbault, when he had made such a remarkable discovery, 
should have allowed nine months to elapse without communicat- 
ing it. This delay, which was not sufficiently justified by the 
statement that he wished to see the black spot again before he 
made his discovery public, induced M. Leverrier to set out im- 
mediately for Orgeres, to which he was accompanied by M. 
Vallée, Junior Engineer of Roads and Bridges. 

On their arrival at Orgeres, without any previous notice, they 
found in M. Lesearbault a man who had been long devoted to 
scientific pursuits, surrounded with instruments and apparatus 
of every kind constructed by himself, and provided even with a 
small revolving cupola. He permitted his visitors to examine in 
the most careful manner the instruments which he used, and he 
gave them the most minute explanations regarding his works, 
and especially regarding all the circumstances of the transit of 
the planet over the Sun. 

The entry of the planet on the Sun’s disc was not observed by 
him, as might be inferred from his letter. It had, before he saw it, 
described a line of some seconds on the Sun’s face, and it was only 
from an estimate of its velocity that he deduced the time of its entry. 

The angles of position relative to a vertical line were measured 
in the way he has described in his letter; and it was by trans- 
ferring these observations to a celestial sphere that he was able 
to determine the length of the chord described by the planet, 
and to ascertain the time that it would take to traverse the 
whole disc of the Sun. 

The explanations of M. Lescarbault, and the simplicity with 
which they were given, inspired M. Leverrier and his friend 
with the most perfect conviction that the observations deserve 
to be admitted into science, and that the long delay in publish- 
ing them arose only from a modest and calm reserve, which may 
be expected at a distance from the agitation of towns. It was 
an article in Cosmos, on M., Leverrier’s theory of the perturba- 
tion of Mercury, that induced M. Lescarbault to break the 
silence which he had so long preserved. 

In submitting to calculation the data supplied by observation, 
M. Leverrier has found that the chord described by the planet 
over the Sun’s disc is 9’ 17", and the time of traversing the whole 
disc 4h. 26m. 48s.,—numbers which differ very little ‘from those 
of Lescarbault, and proving that he had taken great pains in 
the graphical deductions from his observations, and that the 











8 M. Leverrier’s Opinions and Calculations. 


observations themselves possessed a certain accuracy in spite of 
the imperfect means by which they were obtained. 

The time of the planet’s transit will give us its distance from 
the Sun only on the hypothesis of a circular orbit. On this 
hypothesis, half the major axis of the orbit will be 0°147, that of 
the Earth being unity. Hence the time of its revolution will 
be 19 days 17 hours. 

The angles of position have enabled M. Leverrier to compute 
the geocentric longitudes and latitudes of the planet at its en- 
trance and emergence; and, by assuming its distance from the 
Sun as 0°1427, to determine the heliocentric longitudes and lati- 
tudes, and fix the inclination of its orbit at 12° 10’, and the 
longitude of the ascending node at 12° 59’. 

According to M. Lescarbault’s observation of Mercury when 
passing over the Sun in 1845, the diameter of that planet was 
certainly quadruple of the apparent diameter of the planet ob- 
served on the 26th March 1859. Considering the masses as 
proportional to the volumes, M. Leverrier concludes that the 
mass of this last planet is only the seventeenth part of the mass 
of Mercury,—a mass too small, at the distance at which it is placed, 
to produce the whole of the anomaly which he had found in the 
motion of the perihelion of Mercury. 

The new planet, in consequence of the small radius of its orbit, 
will never have a greater elongation, or distance from the Sun, 
than 8°; and as the whole light which it sends to us is, according 
to Leverrier, more feeble than that of Mercury, we may readily 
understand why it had not hitherto been seen. 

Such is the account M. Leverrier gave, at the public meeting 
of the Academy of Sciences on the 2d of January last, of his visit 
to Orgeres, and of the conclusions which he has drawn from 
M. Lescarbault’s observations. It excited, as might have been 
expected, the liveliest interest in Paris. Exaggerated in its details, 
and embellished every time it was told, the scientific melodrame 
of Orgeres was the only topic of converse at the seances of phi- 
losophy and in the salons of fashion. Garibaldi and the weather 
ceased to interest the Parisians; and the village doctor, in his 
extempore observatory, and his round black spot, appropriately 
bearing the name of VULCAN, were the only subjects of discus- 
sion, and the only objects of learned and unlearned admiration. 

Leverrier was of course the lion in every gay salon, and was 
obliged to recount the story of his journey to Orgeres in its 
dramatic phase, and without the reserve which was required in 
his communication to the Institute. On one of these occasions, 
when he was detailing the motives, the incidents, and the results 
of his visit to Lescarbault to a brilliant party at the house of his 
father-in-law, M. Choquet, he was fortunate enough to have 











The Abbé Moigno’s Account of Leverrier’s Visit to Orgeres. 9 


among his audience the celebrated savant M. L’Abbé Moigno, 
who has reproduced in his Cosmos’ the fascinating history, as it 
fell from the lips of the greatest astronomer of the age. 

For a long time M. Leverrier refused to attach any credit to 
the reports which reached him on the subject. He could not 
believe that the discovery of a new planet could have been kept 
secret for nine months, and that a humble village doctor could 
have been the person to discover it. As the Director of the Im- 
perial Observatory, however, it was his duty to inquire into the 
truth of the report; and having a personal interest in the question 
as the predictor of a planet near the Sun, he resolved to enter 
upon the investigation. Lescarbault’s letter to himself, of the 
22d December, confirmed him in this resolution ; and though he 
had a secret conviction that the story might be true, yet the pre- 
dominant feeling in his mind was to unmask an attempt to im- 
pose upon him, as the person more likely than any other astro- 
nomer to listen to the allegation that his prophecy had been 
fulfilled. 

He accordingly set out from Paris by railway, on Friday the 
30th December, accompanied by M. Vallée as a witness of the 
stern inquisition which he was about to institute. Orgeres was 
unfortunately twelve miles distant from the nearest station, and 
our travellers were obliged to perform the journey on foot, On 
their arrival at the house of M. Lescarbault, M. Leverrier 
knocked loudly at the door; and when the Doctor himself had 
opened it, his visitor declined to give his name and his titles. 

“ One should have seen M. Lescarbault,” says Abbé Moigno, 
“so small, so simple, so modest, and so timid, in order to 
understand the emotion with which he was seized, when Le- 
verrier, from his great height, and with that blunt intonation 
which he can command, thus addressed him: ‘ It is then you, 
sir, who pretend to have observed the intra-mercurial planet, 
and who have committed the grave offence of keeping your 
observation secret for nine months. I warn you that I have 
come here with the intention of doing justice to your pretensions, 
and of demonstrating either that you have been dishonest or de- 
ceived. Tell me, then, unequivocally what you have seen.’ 
The lamb, as the Abbé calls the Doctor, trembled at this rude 
summons from the lion, and, unable to speak, he stammered out 
the following reply: ‘On the 26th March, about four o’clock, I 
directed my telescope to the Sun, as I had been in the habit of 
doing, when, to my surprise, I observed, at a small distance from 
its margin, a black spot well defined and perfectly round, and ad- 
vancing with a very sensible motion upon the disc of the Sun. 
Unfortunately, however, a customer arrived. I came down from 

? January 6th, 1860, vol. xvi., p. 22. 








10 Lescarbault Cross-questioned by Leverrier. 


the observatory, and in this painful situation I replied as I best 
could to the inquiries which were made, and returned to the 
observatory. The round spot had continued its transit; and I 
saw it disappear at the opposite margin of the Sun, after having 
been projected upon his disc for nearly an hour and a half’ 
‘You will then have determined, asks Leverrier, ‘the time of 
the first and last contact ; and are you aware that the observa- 
tion of the first contact is one of such extreme delicacy that pro- 
fessional astronomers often fail in observing it?’ ‘ Pardon me, 
sir, replies the Doctor, ‘I do not pretend to have seized the pre- 
cise moment of contact. The round spot was upon the dise when 
I first perceived it. I measured carefully its distance from the 
margin, and, expecting that it would describe an equal distance, 
I counted the time which it took to describe this second distance, 
and I thus determined approximately the instant of its entry.’ 
‘To count the time is easy to say, but where is your chrono- 
meter?’ ‘My chronometer is a watch with minutes, the faithful 
companion of my professional journeys.’ ‘ What! with that old 
watch, showing only minutes, dare you talk of estimating seconds? 
My suspicions are already too well founded.’ ‘ Pardon me,’ was 
the reply, ‘1 have also a pendulum which nearly beats seconds.’ 
‘Show me this pendulum, says Leverrier. The Doctor goes 
up stairs, and brings down a silk thread, to which an ivory ball 
was suspended. ‘I am anxious to see how skilfully you can 
thus reckon seconds.’ The lamb acquiesces. He fixes the upper 
end of the thread to a nail, and after the ivory ball has come to 
rest, he draws it a little from the vertical, and counts the number 
of oscillations corresponding with a minute on his watch, and 
thus proves that his pendulum beats seconds. ‘This is not 
enough,’ replies the lion ; ‘it is one thing that your pendulum 
beats seconds, but it is another that you have the sentiment of 
the second beaten by your pendulum in order that you may 
count the seconds in observing. ‘Shall I venture to tell you,’ 
says the lamb, ‘that my profession is to feel pulses and count 
their pulsations? My pendulum puts the second in my ears, and 
I have no difficulty in counting several successive seconds.’ 
“¢This is all very well for the chapter of time,’ says the Direc- 
tor; “but in order to see so delicate a spot, you require a good 
telescope. Have you one?’ ‘Yes, sir, I have succeeded, not 
without difficulty, privation, and suffering, to obtain for myself a 
telescope. After practising much economy, I purchased from M. 
Cauche, an artist little known, though very clever, an object- 
glass nearly four inches in diameter. Knowing my enthusiasm 
and my poverty, he gave me the choice among several excellent 
ones; and as soon as I made the selection, I mounted it on a stand 
with all its parts; and I have recently indulged myself with a re- 










































Lescarbault Cross-questioned by Leverrier. 11 


volving platform, and a revolving roof, which will soon be in 
action. ‘The lion went to the upper story, and satisfied himself 
of the accuracy of the statement. ‘ This is all well,’ says he, ¢ in 
so far as the observation itself is concerned; but I want to see the 
original memorandum which you made of it.’ 

“<Tt is very easy,’ answered the Doctor, ‘to say you want it ; 
but though this note was written on a small square of paper, 
which I generally throw away or burn when it is of no further 
use, yet it is possible I may still find it’ Running with fear 
to his Connaissance des Temps,’ he finds the note of the 26th 
March 1859 performing the part of a marker, and covered with 
grease and laudanum. ‘The lion seizes it greedily, and, com- 
paring it with the letter which M. Vallée had brought him, he 
exclaims: ‘ But, sir, you have falsified this observation; the 
time of emergence is four minutes too late.’ ‘It is,’ replied the 
lamb. ‘Have the goodness to examine it more narrowly, and 
you will find that the four minutes is the error of my watch, 
regulated by sidereal time.’ ‘This is true; but how do you 
regulate your watch by sidereal time?’ ‘I have a small tele- 
scope—here it is—which you will find in such a state as to 
enable me to obtain the time to a second, or even to some frac- 
tions of a second,’ ” 

Satisfied on this point, Leverrier then wished to know how 
he determined the two angular co-ordinates of the points of 
contact, of the entry and emergence of the planet, and how he 
measured the chord of the are which separates these two points. 
Lescarbault told him that this was reduced to the measuring 
the distances of these points from the vertical, and the angles of 
position, which he did by the systems of parallel axes we have 
mentioned, and the divided circle of card-board placed upon his 
finder. 

Leverrier next inquired if he had made any attempt to deduce 
the planet’s distance from the Sun from the period of four hours 
which it required to describe an entire diameter of the Sun. 
The Doctor confessed that he had many attempts to do this, but, 
not being a mathematician, he had not succeeded ; and that this 
failure was the reason why he had delayed the announcement of 
his discovery. Leverrier having asked for the rough draught 
of these calculations, the Doctor replied, “ My rough draughts ! 
Paper is rather scarce with us. I am a joiner as well as an 
astronomer. I calculate in my workshop, and I write upon the 
boards; and when I wish to use them in new calculations, I 


The Abbé Moigno here adds, parenthetically, the following mysterious 
passage :—‘ For he possesses the Connaissance des Temps; and he does not leave 
it in the state of a book with its leaves uncut, as we have seen in the Imperial 
Observatory, where, for a season, the Nautical Almanack reigns sovereign.” 
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remove the old ones by planing.” On visiting, however, the 
carpenter’s shop, they found the board, with its lines and its 
numbers in chalk still unobliterated. 

When this cross-questioning, which had lasted an hour, was 
finished, Leverrier was convinced that an intra-mercurial planet 
had really been seen, and, with a grace and dignity full of kind- 
ness, he congratulated Lescarbault on the important discovery 
which he had made. Anxious to obtain some mark of respect for 
the discoverer of Vulcan, Leverrier made inquiry concerning his 
private character, and learned from the village curé, the juge de 
paix, and other functionaries, that he was a skilful physician, 
and a worthy man. With such high recommendations, M. 
Leverrier requested from M. Rouland, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, the decoration of the Legion of Honour for M. 
Lescarbault. The minister, in a brief but interesting statement 
of his claim, communicated this request to the Emperor, who, by 
a decree dated January 25th, conferred upon the village astro- 
nomer the honour so justly due to him. His professional 
brethren in Paris were equally solicitous to testify their regard ; 
and MM. Felix Roubaud, Legrande, and Caffe, as delegates 
of the scientific press, proposed to the medical body, and to 
the scientific world in Paris, to invite Lescarbault to a banquet 
in the Hotel de Louvre, on the 18th of January. A similar 
offer had been made to him by his professional admirers in 
Chartres and Blois; but he declined all these invitations, 
pleading as an excuse his simple and retired habits, and the 
difficulty of leaving the patients under his care. 

The interesting documents which we have attempted to 
analyze and abridge, excited the greatest sensation in every part 
of Europe; and the records of astronomical observations were 
diligently searched, in order to find if any round black spots had 
been seen on the disc of the Sun. Astronomers, too, of all ranks, 
whether occupying well-furnished observatories, or supplied only 
with a telescope and a darkening glass, have been watching the 
little planet during the time when it was likely to pass over the 
Sun. No rediscovery of it, however, has yet been made; but 
very interesting cases have been found in which a round black 
spot has been seen upon the Sun. 

M. Wolff of Zurich, in his last publication on the solar spots, 
had, in 1859, given a list of no fewer than twenty observations 
or affirmations, made since 1762, that a black spot had passed 
across the Sun. Mr Carrington has added other cases, the 
most important of which are contained in the following list:— 

Dlaudacher, . ° 1762, End of February. 
Lichtenberg, . : 1762, November ]9th. 
1 Cosmos, Fev. 3e, 1860, vol. xvi., p, 115. 
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Hoffmann, . 1764, Beginning of May. 
Scheuten and Crefeld, 1764, June 6th. 
Daugos,' . 1798, January 18th, 2 p.m. 


Fritsch, . E 1802, October 10th. 

Capel Lofft, . . 1818, January 6th, 11 a.m. 
Stark, . . ‘ 1819, October 9th. 
Stark,” . 5 2 1820, February 12th, 12h. 
Steinhiibel, . . 1820, February 12th. 
Schmidt, ‘ ‘ 1847, October 11th, 9 a.m. 


Upon comparing the three observations of Dangos, Fritsch, and 
Stark, made in 1798, 1802, and 1819, M. Wolff found that they 
were satisfied by a planet whose period of revolution is 384 days, 
or, what is the same thing, 19} days; which agrees so remarkably 
with the number 197, deduced by Leverrier from the observa- 
tions of Lescarbault, that we cannot ascribe it to chance. 

Upon the supposition that the black spots seen upon the Sun 
by the astronomers above-mentioned are bodies between Mercury 
and the Sun, M. Wolf is of opinion that the observations can 
only be reconciled by the admission of at least three intra-mer- 
curial planets. 

In the number of Cosmos of the 10th February 1860, M. 
Radeau, of the University of Kénigsberg, has submitted to cal- 
culation the observations of the French physician, and he finds, 
upon the supposition of a circular orbit, that the mean distance 
of the planet from the Sun will be 0°143, and its period of revolu- 
tion 19°7 days. But as we are not suthadinnl to adopt a circular 
orbit, he assumes 0°25 as the superior limit of the distances of 
Vulcan, and finds that the aphelion distance ought still to be less 
than 0°25; and in making it vary from 0°206 to 0:25, he concludes 
that the eccentricity ought to exceed a limit which varies from 
0 to 0176, and that the superior limit of the mean distance of 


1 Astron. Jahrbuch, 1804, p. 185. 

? This black spot was nearly twice the apparent diameter of Mercury. “ At 
noon,” says Canon Stark, “this spot was 11’ 20” distant from the east limb, and 
14’ 17” from the south limb of the Sun; and at 4h. 23m. in the evening it was 
no longer to be seen. The appearance was rather indicative of the transit of a 
planetary heavenly body, having its path included within that of Mercury, than 
of a solar spot.”— Meteor ologische Jahrbuch, 1820. 

This remarkable observation has been confirmed, says Mr Carrington, in a 
passage of a letter from Olbers to Bessels, dated 20th June 1820 (Corr., vol. ii., 
p- 162): “What do you say to Steinhiibel’s observation of a dark, round, well- 
defined spot, which on the 12th of February of this year completed its transit 
across the Sun’s disc in five hours? If the thing is a fact, it indicates a planet 
interior to the orbit of Mercury.” 

The spot, called small and sub-elliptic, and 6 or 8 seconds in diameter, seen 
by Capel Lofft on the 6th January 1818, was observed about 23h. p.m. con- 
siderably advanced on the Sun’s disc, and a little west of the Sun’s centre. It 
was seen also by Mr Acton. “Its rate of motion seemed inconsistent with that 
of the solar rotation, and both in figure, density, and regularity of path, it 
seemed utterly unlike floating scoria. In short, its progress over the Sun’s disc 
seems to have exceeded that of Venus in transit. ”— Monthly Magazine, January 
10, 1818. 
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the planet will vary from 0°206 to 0°221. The mean distance, 
therefore, will always be less than 0°221, and the period of 
revolution less than 38 days. 

These results he endeavours to confirm by the aid of the two 
German observations, of the 10th October 1802, and the 19th 
October 1819. M. Wolff combines them with the observation 
of the 18th January 1798; but M. Radeau objects to this, as 
the angular distance between January 18th and October 10th 
being only 100 degrees, he must, on the hypothesis of a period 
of 38°5 days, give the orbit an inclination of less than 1° 5’, in 
order to explain two transits taking place at distances of at least 
40° from the nodes, and less than 2° 5’ even for a period of 20 
days; whereas the inclination of the orbit of Vulcan is certainly 
between 11° and 12° 2’. The planet, or rather the black spot of 
1798, cannot have been Vulcan, if we wish to identify with it 
the planet of 1802 and 1819. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow M. Radeau in his other 
calculations, from which he calculates that it will be possible, in 
China, to see Vulcan upon the Sun’s disc on the 4th of April, at 
2 o'clock in the morning; and that transits continuing about 4 
hours, would be visible at Paris on the 29th March about noon, 
on the 2d April between noon and 5 o'clock, and on the 7th 
April between 10 a.m. and 3 P.M., continuing 4 hours. None 
of these transits, however, have been seen. 

In the copy of M. Radeau’s paper communicated to the Astro- 
nomical Society’ by M. D’Abbadie, we find the following con- 
cluding paragraph :— 

“On July 18th, 1860 (the day of the great total eclipse), the 
places of Vulcan, excluding irregularities of motion, would be, 
on the four suppositions that the periods are 32-0, 27°35, 30°73, 
and 26°99, 


Geocentric latitude, . . . + 1°1’,-+0° 6’,-+ 1° 2’,—1° 3’, 
Geocentric longitude, . . . 112° 5’, 122°, 119°, 125° 5’. 


The Sun’s longitude will then be 116°, that of Jupiter 124°, and 
its latitude 0° 3’. a 

“On that day, therefore, Vulcan must be looked for in a zone 
beginning at 2°, or four Sun’s diameters to the south of Jupiter, 
passing a little to the west of the latter, in nearing the Sun within 
1° or two diameters, and finishing 4° to the south-west of the Sun.” 

In a letter to M. Laugier, published in the Comptes Rendus 
on the 5th March 1860, M. Rod. Wolff discusses the four obser- 
vations of black spots on the Sun which were observed between 
1798 and 1859. 


1 Notices, March 9th, 1860, vol. xx., p. 197. 
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Daugos, 1798, January 18th, 1,725 days 


82 X 21°037 days. 


Fritsch, 1802, October 10th, 6,208 ,, = 296 X 20°973 ,, 
Stark, 1819, October 9th, 12966 , = 6X 21000 ,, 
Stark, 1820, February 2d, 14,287 ,, = 6:0 X 21°010 ,, 


Lescarbault, 1859, March 26th. 


M. Wolff concludes from the above numbers that these five 
transits may be explained by a planet whose synodical revolution 
is 21 days, and sidereal revolution 19°9 days; and he adds, that 
the factors, 82, 296, 6, and 680, being even numbers, would entitle 
us to adopt a synodical revolution of 42 days—a result which the 
observations of M. Lescarbault do not authorize. 


The history of astronomy presents us with few instances in 
which her observations have proved false, or her observers faith- 
less. The telescopes of one age have corrected, doubtless, the 
imperfect forms of sidereal groups and planetary bodies as ob- 
served in another, and the astronomical tables of the present day 
have thrown into the shade the calculations and predictions of 
earlier times; but we have no instance in which the discovery 
of a primary planet, or even of a satellite, has been long the 
subject of doubt or of controversy. Such a case has now occurred, 
and one which may long remain a source of disquiet, personal, 
if not national, in our planetary annals. 

When the astronomers of the Old and the New World, and 
especially our distinguished friends beyond the Channel, were 
rejoicing in the discovery of a planet in the very presence of the 
Sun—a discovery predicted by one French astronomer and con- 
firmed by another, and one likely to suggest some new phase in 
the condition of planetary life,—when this excitement was at its 
height, the fortunate astronomer decorated with the Legion of 
Honour, and the salons of fashion instinct with scientific life,— 
an eminent astronomer, and that astronomer a Frenchman, has 
presented himself boldly in the face of Europe, not only to question 
the existence of such a body, but to charge its discoverer with dis- 
honesty, and impugn the very theoretical principles on which one 
of the greatest astronomers of the age had foretold its discovery. 

M. Liais, a French astronomer in the service of the Brazilian 
Government,’ and himself the discoverer of a comet on the 26th 
February last, has just published in a Danish journal a severe 
criticism of the letter of M. Lescarbault and the calculations of 
Leverrier. This paper, entitled Sur la Nouvelle Planete annon- 
cée par M. Lescarbault, is divided into four heads, as follows :— 

1. The observation of Dr Lescarbault is false. 

2. Contrary to the assertion of M. Leverrier, every planet 

1M. Liais is President of the Commission charged with the revision of the 
map of the coasts of Brazil. 
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nearer the Sun than Mercury will be more visible, with telescopes, 
in the vicinity of the Sun than he is. 

3. That in eclipses of the Sun the planet of Lescarbault has 
not been seen. 

4, M. Leverrier’s hypothesis, that there is a powerful disturb- 
ing cause between Mercury and the Sun, is founded on the 
supposition that astronomical observations have a precision of 
which they are not ag ge 

1. In support of the first of these bold assertions, our author 
states that, at the very time when the French astronomer was 
looking at the black spot on the Sun’s face, he, M. Liais, was 
examining the Sun with a telescope of twice the magnifying 
power, and did not perceive it. This observation was made in 
the bay of Rio de Janeiro, at St Domingos, when M. Liais was 
carefully determining the decrease in the luminosity of the Sun 
from its centre to its circumference, and from its equator to its 
poles. The first of these observations was made between 11h. 
4m. and 11h. 20m., and from the interruption of clouds the 
second was made between 12h. 42m. and Lh. 17m., on the very 
part of the Sun where M. Lescarbault saw the planet enter, and 
at a time when it must have been during a period of 12 minutes 
on the Sun’s disc, and 14 from its margin. “ This quantity,” 
says M. Liais, “is too great to be accounted for by the difference 
of the parallaxes of Orgeres and St Domingos;’ and consequently, 
when I made my last comparison, I ought to have seen upon the 
Sun the black spot in question if it had been seen at Orgeres.” 
It is certainly not easy to conceive how M. Liais could have 
missed seeing the black spot, when he was using a fine telescope, 
and making such a nice observation on the light of the Sun’s disc 
at the very place where the planet should have been; and had he 
continued his observations even for a few minutes longer, we 
should have admitted the force of his argument; but twelve 
minutes is so short a time, that it is just possible that the planet 
may not have entered upon the Sun during the time that he ob- 
served it. Still, however, he is entitled to assert, as he does, 
“that he is in a condition to deny, in the most positive manner, 
the passage of a planet over the Sun at the time indicated.” 

M. Liais proceeds to support his astronomical fact by a moral 
argument, which, we think, has not much force. He says, what 
is true, that Lescarbault contradicts himself in having first as- 
serted that he saw the planet enter upon the Sun’s disc, and 
having afterwards admitted to Leverrier that it had been on the 
disc some seconds before he saw it, and that he had merely in- 
ferred the time of its entry from the rate of its motion afterwards. 


1 The difference of longitude of Orgeres is assumed to be 3h. ; but if this is 
not correct, the conclusions of our author are untenable. 
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“Tf this one assertion then,” says M. Liais, “ be fabricated, the 
whole may be so ;” a conclusion which we cannot accept. These 
arguments M. Liais considers to be strengthened by the asser- 
tion, which, as we have seen, perplexed Leverrier himself, that if 
M. Lescarbault had actually seen a planet on the Sun, he could 
not have kept it secret for nine months. 

2. The assertion of our author, in opposition to that of Le- 
verrier, that the planet, if one existed, ought to be seen in the 
vicinity of the Sun, is not so easily answered. 

In support of this opinion, he enters into an elaborate calcula- 
tion of the brightness of the planet Vulcan compared with that of 
Mercury. He asserts that, om its proximity to the Sun, it must 
be 74 times brighter than Mercury. But Mercury has been seen 
by himself and others within 7° or 8° of the Sun, and therefore, 
assuming the diameter of Vulcan to be 2" 5 (for which he as- 
signs good reasons from Lescarbault’s observations), the total light 
which it sends to the Earth will be nearly double that of Mer- 
cury; and consequently Vulcan, Leverrier’s Ring of planets, 
ought to have been frequently seen by astronomers in the vicinity 
of the Sun, when they were searching for planets and comets 
in that locality. 

3. The assertion, that the planet of Lescarbault has not been 
seen during eclipses of the Sun, is of course true. 

As the planet Mercury has been frequently observed during 
solar eclipses, we might reasonably expect to have seen Vulcan ; 
and during the many observations which will be made in the 
vicinity of the Sun during the time of the total eclipse in July 
next, and doubtless both before and after it, with this object in 
view, Vulcan may possibly be seen. 

Taking, then, into consideration the numerous observations 
that have been made on the Sun and in its vicinity by so many 
astronomers, and with such fine telescopes, M. Liais concludes, 
“ That if the motion of the perihelion of Mercury is due to the 
attraction of matter lying between the Sun and this planet, this 
matter does not form planets, properly so called, but must be in 
the state of cosmical dust, and form a part of the solar nebu- 
losity or zodiacal light.” 

4, M. Liais’s last observation, questioning the existence of a 
disturbing force requiring for its cause the existence of a planet 
or planets, merits, doubtless, the attention of astronomers. 

The motion of the perihelion of Mercury has been deduced 
from twelve observed passages of this planet. Admitting the 
time of the planet’s entrance upon the Sun’s disc to be affected 
with refraction, M. Liais has obtained by calculation a motion of 
the perihelion so much less than that assumed by Leverrier, that 
VOL. XXXIII. NO. LXV. B 
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he can account for it by supposing the mass of Venus to be from 
the 10th to the 15th part greater than it is supposed to be. By 
admitting a possible error in the obliquity of the Ecliptic of 24”, 
and consequently an increase of one-tenth in the mass of Venus, 
M. Liais asserts that the whole motion in the perihelion of Mer- 
cury may be explained ; and he further asserts, that by abandon- 
ing the invariability of the mean motions, which supposes a con- 
stancy in the masses of which there is no proof, the position of 
Mercury may be explained without supposing so great a motion 
in his perihelion as has been alleged. 

To this remarkable paper no reply has yet been made by 
Leverrier, or any French astronomer. In the Cosmos, however, 
of the 4th May, we find a letter of the Abbé Moigno prefixed 
to a reply to M. Liais, by M. Radeau, of Koenigsberg. The 
Abbé is justly offended at the expression of M. Liais, “ that 
the observation of M. Lescarbault (in reference to his not having 
seen the entry of the spot) is partially fabricated (apres le coup), 
on after consideration.” He considers it as dispensing him 
from refuting it; and he adds, that in order to leave no doubt 
in the matter, he cheerfully accepts the short reply of M. 
Radeau. 

Although we have great confidence in the honesty of M. 
Lescarbault, and anxiously hope that he has made a great dis- 
covery, we cannot admit that Professor Radeau has, on any 
essential point, refuted either the assertions or the arguments of 
Liais. In the first place, he states, on the authority of the 
Connaissance des Temps, that the difference of longitude between 
Orgeres and San Domingos is 3h. 2m., in place of 3h., as 
adopted by Liais; but, as he allows that the difference of 
parallaxes would have retarded the entry of the planet only 
about half a minute at San Domingos, he admits the great fact, 
that the planet ought to have appeared on the Sun’s disc during 
the eleven minutes that M. Liais was surveying it. He then 
asks if M. Liais may not have made the interval of his observa- 
tions—namely, 12h. 42m. to Lh. 17m.—too wide, so as to permit 
us to reduce these fatal eleven or twelve minutes, as he calls 
them, and keep the planet so much nearer the margin of the 
disc as to escape the notice of Liais, whose observation he con- 
siders as simply a negative one that proves little. To this M. 
Liais will doubtless reply, that the limit of lh. 17m. was the 
limit recorded in two notes, and must therefore be held as 
correct. 

M. Radeau then replies to the argument, that in consequence 
of Vulcan’s superior brightness to Mercury he ought to have 
been seen near the Sun. Liais himself had seen Mercury within 
1° of the Sun on the 14th July 1858, and with the naked eye 
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near the horizon, within 7° of the Sun; and therefore, a fortiori, 
a brighter, though a smaller planet, ought to have been often seen 
in the same region. In reply to this, M. Radeau says, that the 
distance, 0°1427, at which he finds Vulcan’s brightness to be 
7:36 times that of Mercury, is not the result of M. Lescarbault’s 
observation, as he says it is, and that we may, without incon- 
venience, suppose it equal to 0:22; and the true distance of 
Mercury being 0:33 on the day mentioned, the ratio of their 
distances will be as 2 to 3, and the ratio of their brightness as 
9 to 4—that is, as 2°25 to 1, in place of 7°36 to 1. “ Hence,” 
continues M. Radeau, “the total light emitted by Vulcan will be 
only one-half, in place of double that of Mercury, on the suppo- 
sition that Mercury has a disc four times greater than that of 
Vulcan.” 

The assumption of 0°22 as the distance of Vulcan, is, we must 
say, wholly unjustifiable. Liais’s number, 0°1427, is that which 
Leverrier has deduced from Lescarbault’s observations; and 
Radeau himself, in his first paper, actually makes it, as we 
have seen, 0°1423, though he afterwards reducesit. It is, there- 
fore, unfortunate that he should not have at least mentioned this 
important fact. His other argument, that Mercury must always 
be less full, at the same distance from the Sun, than Vulcan, 
though true, has no real bearing on the question; for Mercury 
has been very distinctly seen, and Vulcan not, when the latter 
was more full than the former. 

Since the first notice of the discovery of Vulcan, in the be- 
ginning of January 1860, the Sun has been anxiously observed 
by astronomers; and the limited area round him in which the 
planet must be, if he is not upon the Sun, has doubtless been 
explored with equal care by telescopes of high power, and pro- 
cesses by which the Sun’s direct light has been excluded from 
the tube of the telescope as well as the eye of the observer; and 
yet no planet has been found. This fact would entitle us to 
conclude that no such planet exists, if its existence had been 
merely conjectured, or if it had been deduced from any of the laws 
of planetary distance, or even if Leverrier or Adams had an- 
nounced it as the probable result of planetary perturbations. 
If the finest telescopes cannot rediscover a planet that has a 
visible disc, with a power of 300, as used by Liais, within so 
limited an area as a circle of 16 degrees, of which the Sun is the 
centre, or rather within a narrow belt of that circle, we should 
unhesitatingly declare that no such planet exists; but the ques- 
tion assumes a very different aspect when it involves moral con- 
siderations. If, after the severe scrutiny which the Sun and its 
vicinity will undergo before, and after, and during his total 
eclipse in July, no planet shall be seen; and if no round black 
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spot, distinctly separable from the usual solar spots, shall not be 
seen on the solar spots, we will sot dare to assert that it does 
not exist. We cannot doubt the honesty of M. Lescarbault ; 
and we can hardly believe that he was mistaken. No solar spot, 
no floating scoria, could maintain, in its passage over the Sun, 
a circular and uniform shape; and we are confident that no 
other hypothesis but that of an intra-mercurial planet can explain 
the phenomena seen and measured by M. Lescarbault—a man 
of high character, possessing sanlaen instruments, and in 
every way competent to use them well, and to describe clearly 
and correctly the results of his observations. Time, however, 
tries facts as well as speculations. The phenomenon observed 
by the French astronomer may never be again seen, and the 
disturbance of Mercury which rendered it probable, may be other- 
wise explained. Should this be the case, we must refer the 
round spot on the Sun to some of those illusions of the eye 
or of the brain, which have sometimes disturbed the tranquil- 
lity of science. 
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Art. I.—1. Funeral Sermons, preached on occasion of the Death 
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of John Brown, D.D. By A. Tomson, D.D., and James 
Harper, D.D. 


. Memoir of John Brown, D.D. By Joun Carrns, D.D. 
. Analytical Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. One 


vol. 8vo. 


. Discourses and Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Illustrated 


in a Series of Expositions. Second edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 


. Expository Discourses on the First Epistle of Peter. Second 


edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


. Parting Counsels: An Exposition of Second Peter, First Chap- 


ter. With Four Additional Discourses. 8vo. 


. Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians. 8vo. 
. Resurrection of Life: An Exposition of First Corinthians 


XV. With a Discourse on Our Lords Resurrection. 8vo. 


. Sufferings and Glories of the Messiah Signified Beforehand to 


Dawid and Isaiah: An Exposition of Psalm XVIII. and 
Isaiah LI. 18-LIII. 12. 8vo. 

An Exposition of Our Lords Intercessory Prayer; with « 
Discourse on the Relation of Our Lord’s Intercession to the 
Conversion of the World. 8vo. 

Discourses suited to the Administration of the Lords Supper. 
Third edition, 8vo. 

Hints on the Lord's Supper, and Thoughts for the Lord’s 
Table. Foolscap 8vo. 


13. Hints to Students of Divinity. Foolscap 8vo. 

14, Strictures on Mr Yates’ Vindication of Unitarianism. 8vo. 
1814. 

15. On Religion, and the Means of Attaining it. Sixth edition. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


18mo. 1818. 

Statement of the Claims of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society on the Support of the Christian Public. With an 
Appendix. 8vo. 

The Law of Christ respecting Civil Obedience, Especially in 
the Payment of Tribute ; with an Appendix of Notes: to which 
are added Two Addresses on the Voluntary Church Question. 
Third edition. 8vo. 

Comfortable Words for Christian Parents Bereaved of Littl: 
Children. Third edition. 18mo. 1858. 

Plain Discourses on Important Subjects. Foolscap 8vo. 

The Dead in Christ, and their Present and Future State 


18mo. 4 
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21. Revival of Religion: What it is, and how to be Attained and 
Manifested. 18mo. Third edition. 

22. The Three Gatherings. 18mo. 

23. Theological Tracts, Selected and Original. 12mo. 3 vols. 
Edited by John Brown, D.D. 18583, etc. 

24. Of the Light of Nature. A Discourse by Nathanael Culverel, 
M.A. Edited by John Brown, D.D. 1857. 


Tus long list of books, great and small, learned and popular, 
exegetical and doctrinal, experimental and polemical, tracts for 
the times and discussions on truths of permanent moment, proves 
their author to have been, at least, a busy man. But when it is 
borne in mind that he was, during the period of this prolific pro- 
duction, pastor of a very large congregation in Edinburgh, doing 
constant duty, and liable to perpetual interruptions, teaching 
“ publicly and from house to house,” occupied also with eccle- 
siastical matters, and bearing his part in such religious and bene- 
volent associations as every great city sustains, the preceding 
catalogue shows him to have been a man of incessant and extra- 
ordinary labour. Nor was it with Dr Brown as with men of an 
earlier period, who seem to have published all they wrote as a 
thing of course ; for large stores of his manuscripts remain be- 
hind, not in the shape of note-books, discourses, meditations, or 
diaries jotted down “at sundry times,” but treatises and commen- 
taries, formally and finally prepared for the press. Nor are 
these books named at the head of this article collections of ser- 
mons first preached, and then cunningly remoulded and thrown 
into printed circulation. Each of them has a specific object,—is 
the elaborated defence of some truth, or the definite exposition 
of some book of Scripture. We could name several series of 
popular books, both practical and prophetic, which resemble 
stucco images flung out of the same mould, all very like, but 
none of any value, and scarce to be distinguished from one an- 
other by some slight variations of feature or attitude. But Dr 
Brown’s works are like a gallery of statues, in which, indeed, 
you may see the style and mannerism of the same hand; but 
each piece has a history, unity, individuality, and purpose of its 
own. The mere ambition of authorship did not move him to 
this fertile diligence—it was not in youth, but in age, when he 
was midway between sixty and seventy, that he published the 
majority of his works—not to let the world see what he could do, 
or what he had been doing, and what now was the harvest of his 
life. No; he employed the press, as solemnly and prayerfully as 
he had used the pulpit, for the work of his Master, the welfare of 
the Church, and the service of the age. And he had been in no 
haste to assume the responsible task—one of his finished Expo- 
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sitions had lain in his repositories twice the Horatian period. 
His earliest productions, too, are the smallest ; he made no pre- 
cocious effort to astonish or daazle the world when a younger 
man. He walked in the river when “the waters were to the 
ankles,” ere he threw himself on the deeper billows and swam. 
In a word, this wondrous and successful industry sprang from 
the profound and unsleeping consciousness of his being a servant, 
with whom sloth is treason, and whose hiding of the talent is as 
wide a breach of trust as the squandering of it, for he felt him- 
self bound to trade to the best advantage with all his gifts, in 
the hope of being greeted at length with his Lord’s approval. 
Few men have better realized, or more steadily laboured and 
rayed to realize, what it is to “ serve his own generation by the 
will of God,” ere he “ fell on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers,” 
than he whose life, character, and works, are the subject of the 
following paragraphs. 
Few incidents are furnished to a biographer by the life of a 
faithful and diligent minister, especially if he has not kept a 
diary, engaged in an extensive correspondence, or been tossed into 
stormy prominence by the current of events, but has clung to his 
proper functions, and tried to fulfil his course, or, like Dr Brown, 
has lived in his library, and not gone much into the stirring world 
around him. His Lite, written by a devoted and admiring pupil, 
himself of no mean eminence and promise, will not startle any of 
its readers. Dr Cairns has not made an idol of his minister and 
theological teacher. He does not place him in a niche, bend the 
knee, and call upon others to emulate his idolatry. He has evi- 
dently written under great self-restraint, and has studiously kept 
himself out of view. He never kindles as he narrates, or deviates 
into eulogy as he advances. He breaks into nd enthusiasm, but 
has compiled a plain unvarnished tale chiefly about the outer 
life of Dr Brown. He has tracked him from home to school and 
college, from the Divinity Hall to license and ordination, from 
Biggar to Rose Street and Broughton Place, from the pulpit to 
the professorial chair, and from health to sickness and death, 
and has briefly and honestly chronicled how he did his duty in 
these successive scenes,—what trials he met with, and how bravely 
he rose above them; how he preached, visited, and lectured, and 
what success attended his labours; how he gathered, loved, and 
handled his numerous books, and entertained visitors and students 
in his library; what volumes he has published, and what their cha- 
racter and their general reception. We dissent from scarcely a 
single word which Dr Cairns has written; but we confess we 
should have liked some fuller exhibition of Dr Brown’s mental 
and spiritual progress, something more than the mere footprints 
of his visible career, some deeper glimpse into his inner nature, 
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some analysis of those minute and complex elements that make a 
man what he is, and which, in carving out his work for him, gird 
him with ability to do it. Dr Cairns will, however, be thanked 
by the Christian public for his calm, impartial, and graceful 
story, in which he simply narrates without pronouncing a ver- 
dict, presents the premises quietly and unaffectedly, and permits 
his readers to form their own conclusions. 

The Browns have been a famous name in Scottish Dissent, or 
perhaps, as we may be allowed to call it, Scottish theology. The 
name has passed through more than one generation, like that of 
the Casaubons, Scaligers, Buxtorfs, Vitringas, and Turretines of 
other times, and the Lawsons, Heughs, Bonars, M‘Cries, Gilfillans, 
Cooks, Vaughans, and Hills of'a more recent period. The first John 
Brown of Haddington, so well known for his “ Dictionary of the 
Bible” and his “ Self-interpreting Bible,” was a self-taught man, 
cradled in hardship and battling with difficulty, while he gathered 
in boyhood his Latin and Greek as he followed the sheep on the 
braes of Abernethy. Though never within the walls of a college, 
he acquired remarkable erudition, and was chosen at length to 
occupy achair of theology. He was known throughout Scotland 
for his piety and learning, his retired and studious habits, and his 
earnest desire to throw such light on the sacred volume as should 
make all ordinary readers feel it to be an instructive and blessed 
book. It may, indeed, be said of his literary and biblical labours, 
as was said of his Divine Master’s preaching, “the common 
people heard him gladly.” The second John Brown, of Whit- 
burn, was a man of primitive worth and manners, who lived and 
laboured in a rural district with quiet, lowly, and unostentatious 
zeal. The doctrines and the memory of the “ Marrowmen,” and 
other divines of “Boston’s period, were dear to him, and he la- 
boured to spread and perpetuate them ; for those spiritual heroes 
of his admiration did good work in a former day, and bore up 
the banner of evangelical theology when it was about to fall 
from other and feebler hands. His sermons were filled with 
quaint and pithy illustrations of Divine truth, hallowed with a 
savoury unction, and delivered with that musical cadence and 
modulation which the older people lovingly called a song. 

The third and greatest John Teens has left a name more illus- 
trious than that of his father or grandfather. Having finished 
his academic course at the age of sixteen, when he should have 
been only commencing it, he was sent out into the world to fare 
as best he might; for, like the majority of Scottish students, he 
was obliged to support himself by teaching during his theolo- 
gical curriculum. Leaving home with a guinea and his good 
father’s benediction, the stripling went to Elie, on the east coast 
of Fife, and there taught himself and the village boys and girls 
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for several years. The plan so largely followed by English Non- 
conformists, of giving gratuitous board and education to young 
men studying for the ministry, is the other extreme to our thrifty 
mode. The Anglican way is, however, very expensive, and is 
attended with many failures; for after the term of study is com- 
pleted, many lads of piety and promise are found to be deficient 
in such gifts as are essential to popular preaching. True, indeed, 
with us the prime student does not always turn out the prime 
preacher, while he who passed through the Hall ounidieel one 
astonish by his audacious elocution, and his self-command in the 
pulpit. Still, the youth who in early life is left to his own re- 
sources, and thrown into the current either to sink or to swim, is 
drilled into the best of lessons—that of self-reliance under the 
Divine blessing ; for he is brought face to face with wants which 
nothing but his own ceaseless toil can relieve: is taught how to 
value money rightly, and to calculate how best to spend it, for he 
has earned it ; and thus comes to learn what nerve and resolve are 
in him, and to take the measure of himself by means of those 
suggestive experiences and conflicts through which he has passed. 
Such to a young man is the lesson of lessons, and he can get it 
only by a process which may humble him far oftener than it may 
flatter him. Cramming for a competitive examination cannot im- 
part it, and success in such rivalry is no proof that it has been 
mastered ; for a competitive trial, which from its very nature 
shows the possession only of cleverness and memory, but not of 
general talent, leaves ungauged the noblest elements of moral 
tuition and discipline. 

On being licensed, John Brown became at once a popular 
preacher, and was called to Stirling, but by Synodical decision 
was ordained at Biggar, 6th February 1806, the congregation 
there having also chosen him. Thence, after fifteen years’ service, 
was he removed to Rose Street, and thence, after a ministry of 
seven years, to Broughton Place, in the pastorate of which-he 
spent the remaining thirty years of his long life. His removal to 
Edinburgh gave the Secession Church a position which it had not 
hitherto enjoyed in the critical and literary metropolis of Scotland. 
Hall, indeed, was there, a man of popular gifts and dignified 
eloquence; and Peddie, proverbial for the ingenious inferences 
and the keen practical sagacity of his expositions,—qualities 
not confined to his discourses, for his reply to Dr Porteous of 
Glasgow was declared by Dugald Stewart to be one of the best 
specimens of the reductio ad absurdum in the English language. 
Jamieson was there too, renowned for his Scottish erudition, and 
not less noted for the massive thought and the earnest gravity of 
his sermons. We abstain on purpose from saying a word on 
others not belonging to Dr Brown’s denomination, or we might 
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have referred to the shrewd and discriminative preaching of the 
historian M‘Crie, one of whose printed discourses Dr Brown de- 
clared to be among the best ever published; to Henry Grey, so 
tender, impressive, and catholic; to the fervid and spiritual 
Gordon; and to Andrew Thomson, whose robust genius clothed 
itself in a fitting masculine style, and spoke with a fresh and 
manly elocution. Dr Brown’s pulpit appearances soon attracted 
large audiences, many of whom came to enjoy his discourses as 
a literary treat; for they were clear, accurate, sober, and ratio- 
cinative—now working out some thought with steady skill and 
accelerating progress, now proving some doctrine from Scripture 
with accumulative energy, and now urging truth on heart and 
conscience with the honest vehemence and majestic authority of 
one who felt it to be his function to “persuade men,” to “ pray 
them in Christ’s stead.” 

Dr Brown’s preaching, then and afterwards, had four marked 
characteristics. It was clear, always clear. Its clearness was its 
brightness. No hearer was ever at a loss for his meaning: every 
paragraph stood out with mathematical precision and distinct- 
ness. It was the truth given out with luminous prominence— 
not delicately shaded off, on the one hand, into clouded obscurity, 
or feebly fading away, on the other hand, into dim and intangible 
vagueness and uncertainty. He felt with good old Richard 
Baxter, that “it takes all our learning to make things plain.” 
He spoke of God’s grace, man’s guilt, Christ’s love, the Spirit’s 
influence, and the nature and necessity of faith and holiness, so 
lucidly, that nobody could misunderstand him, or wonder what 
he meant. No paragraph ever resembled the impalpable image 
of which Eliphaz says, “It stood still, but I could not discern 
the form thereof.” Dr Gillies, in his biography of his father-in- 
law, the eminent Maclaurin, says that his style, which was clear 
in his younger days, grew more obscure as he grew older. No 
one could make such a complaint about Dr Brown. Even in 
those critical dissertations in which he sometimes, perhaps too 
often, indulged, he was easily followed step by step by a trained 
and intelligent audience. He had no long and involved con- 
structions, like those of Milton, Hooker, or Sir Thomas Brown, 
“with many a winding bout of linked sweetness long drawn 
out,” but clause came after clause, each very distinct in itself 
and in its connection. His expositions of Divine truth were, 
in their uniform clearness, like the sharply-defined edges and 
ridges of a hill seen against the cloudless sky of a summer 
evening. His preaching was also “with power.” Even when, 
in advanced years, he took to the slavish reading of his manu- 
script, his “natural force was not abated.” Nothing was weak, 
tawdry, or effeminate about him in the pulpit: all was vigo- 
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rous, elevated, and effective. A living energy pervaded all his 
discourses. His style was felicitous, because it was the exact 
transcript of his thoughts, without any spasmodic abruptness, 
or any affectation of classic purity and grace. In the mere 
manufacture of periods he had no pleasure. He was a slave 
neither to the chaste and tuneful charms of Addison, nor the 
sonorous and measured parallelisms of Johnson—the twin-gods of 
literary homage at the commencement of the century. He did not 
imitate the concealed art of the one, or the open effort and laboured 
sweep of the other. His loud, hale, and hearty tones were no 
less in keeping, while his quick eye, noble form, symmetrical 
figure, and snowy “crown of glory,” contributed to the general 
impression. At the same time, he employed no rhetorical arts of 
intonation and gesture. He would not stoop to. discharge such 
mimic thunder. Occasionally he raised his voice to such a pitch 
that one might call it a shout, and the ceiling rang again; and 
occasionally, as he warmed into a climax of argument or in- 
dignation, he stamped his foot so lustily, that it stilled and 
overawed the congregation. He preached the Gospel in its 
simplicity and majesty. He knew full well that the giving of 
mere instruction was not his whole duty, but that men’s spirits 
must be aroused and dealt with, and that the preacher must use 
every effort, work on every passion, enlist every motive, and 
bring every appliance to bear on those to whom he appeals. In 
doing this, he trusted to the power of the truth. He never en- 
tranced his audience by a series of dissolving views of marine or 
rural scenery. He did not wander among woods and meadows, 
and tell of the song of the bird or the hum of the bee, the hue 
of flowers or the scent of herbs; nor did he ever flit like a 
meteor over regions on which hovered a light that “ne’er was 
seen on sea or shore.” You never thought of complimenting 
any sentence by saying, “That’s fine;” but you were often in- 
clined to say of a paragraph, “'That’s masterly.” His power 
was not that of imagery, passion, or pathos, but that of ripe 
and solid thought. Every listener felt that the preacher had 
something to say, for the “burden of the Lord” was upon him, 
and that he must say it. His occasional hesitancy for want of 
the right word or selected epithet, made him all the more em- 
phatic and memorable. A sermon of his, when in his better 
days, was not like a lazy rivulet, creeping in stillness through a 
level English landscape, but like a Scottish stream, that battles 
its way over every obstacle, sometimes leaps and foams, and is 
always showing itself to be “living water,” by its forcible current 
and visible speed. 

Dr Brown’s preaching was eminently scriptural. We mean, 
not merely that he preached the truth of Scripture—a compli- 
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ment due to every evangelical minister—but that, in a full and 
felicitous way, he made Scripture its own interpreter. He had 
a special tact in “ comparing spiritual things with spiritual ;” and 
his frequent and favourite illustrations of Scripture were taken 
from Scripture. The emphatic way in which he quoted a clause 
was often a striking commentary upon it. We remember, for 
example, hearing him many years ago on Heb. viii. 1, and on 
the clause, “ We have such an high priest.” He was telling 
how the sacerdotal office of Christ had been modified, explained 
away, and denied ; how the Socinian spoke of having a friend, a 
counsellor, and a sympathizer, and how the Jew imagined that 
Christianity had no one like Aaron to stand between the living and 
the dead, when he gradually warmed to a white heat, and, re- 
peating the clause, pronounced “ We have” with such a re- 
solute accent, and in a tone of such assertatory vehemence, that 
the delivery of the two words not only contained the whole ser- 
mon within it, but gave edge and life to the subsequent illustra- 
tion. His sermons were rich in apposite quotations, the “ golden 
. was filled to overflowing with the precious manna. While 
1is discourses ranged through every portion of the Bible, its 
central truths were his chosen theme. To him the cross was the 
centre of revelation, to which all its doctrines are united in 
happy harmony, and from which emanate their life and splen- 
dour. He delighted to expatiate on the Gospel as the Divine 
scheme of mercy, and often said of the Law, in contradistinction 
from the Gospel, “ The law never made a bad man good, nor a 
good man better.” Law doctrine was never in his blood,” 
said one of his venerable rustic admirers. His was no negative 
Gospel—no tossing of Christ’s cross out of view into His tomb. 
He had great faith in the old Gospel—the Gospel of Peter and 
Paul—and had no sympathy with those philosophical harangues 
which sometimes either take its place, or profess to adapt it more 
thoroughly to the wants and tendencies of the present age. If 
such an attempt was only to simplify the system or improve its 
nomenclature, he might not object ; but if, with insidious change 
of terms, there was also a change of belief, then he would “ give 
place by subjection, no, not for an hour.” He held that what had 
achieved ma triumphs in the first century could repeat them in 
the nineteenth century; and that the Gospel was not to be set 
aside by civilisation as unnecessary or superseded by philosophy as 
antiquated. For the spiritual relations of man to his Maker are 
unchanged by such adventitious circumstances; so that what 
was preached in Antioch, Athens, Corinth, and Rome, must be 
preached still in Edinburgh, London, Paris, and New York. The 
moral disease being radically the same, the same benign remedy 
must still be applied. The enlightenment of these times no more 
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alters man’s relation to God, than it changes the elements of his 
humanity; and there is no need, therefore, for “ another Gospel, 
which is not another.” 

Lastly, Dr Brown’s preaching was, as his biographer also re- 
marks, distinguished by its tone of authority. Not that there 
was any assumption of sacerdotal prerogative in it, or any attempt 
to acquire or wield dominion over men’s faith. It was not dog- 
matism, on the one hand, nor the feeble and uncertain teaching 
of the scribes, on the other. But he did not speak in hesitation, 
as if he doubted what he said, or needed formally and cautiously 
to prove it. He was not for ever appealing to evidence, and 
fencing with logical parade, as if his statements were liable to 
challenge; but, with fis open Bible before him, he solemnly and 
boldly announced its truths as eternal and indisputable verities. 
His own mind was made up; and he could not but appropriate 
the Apostle’s motto, ‘“ We believe, therefore we speak.” He was 
never like one arguing a case, resting it on probabilities, or placing 
it at the hazard of succeeding experiments ; for he knew that the 
Gospel has a witness in every man’s conscience, and he fearlessly 
appealed to what Tertullian has called testimonium anime natur- 
aliter Christiane. Therefore his teaching was, to use the epithet 
which Longinus applies to the style of Paul, anapodeictic, unde- 
monstrative—not searching for truth, but pointing it home; not 
deducing it, but applying and commending it as “worthy of 
all acceptation.” 

According to universal testimony, Dr Brown’s preaching 
differed much in his riper years from what it was at the com- 
mencement of his ministry. Not that, as was the case with 
Chalmers at Kilmany, it ever wanted the evangelical element, 
or was only ethical and discursive; but it was couched in 
scholastic phrase, and embroidered with juvenile ornament. As 
the style of Edmund Burke, from its naked simplicity in his 
youth, grew more and more luxuriant in imagery, till in his old 
age it had the stiffness and the almost ungraceful richness of 
brocade, so Dr Brown’s preaching became more and more 
wealthy in evangelical statement and unction, and had shed 
around it more and more the incense of a devotional spirit. 
Some of his later sacramental addresses, in tenderness and sim- 
plicity, equal, if they do not surpass, the apostolic pastorals of the 
late Principal Lee. We should not, therefore, call Dr Brown’s 
preaching philosophical, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
or in the sense in which it might be applied to the sermons of 
Archer Butler, which, in magnificence of thought and in moral 
grandeur, have rarely been surpassed. Nor should we call it 
intellectual, in the vulgar acceptation of the epithet, as when it 
is applied to a style of discoursing which apes the “enticing 
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words of man’s wisdom,” and strives to mitigate the offence of 
the cross by obscuring the view of it, or speaking of the agonies 
endured upon it more as a tragedy than as an atonement, rather 
as a martyrdom than as a propitiation. But if the meaning be, 
that there is grasp of thought, visible and positive vigour of mind 
put forth—no dull or jejune repetition of commonplaces, but 
mental action creating sympathy with itself, and calling forth a 
hearty response and acquiescence—then Dr Brown’s preaching 
was intellectual beyond that of many. He never neglected 
nor tampered with pulpit om amas = self-indulgence or pro- 
crastination was not among his sins. His commission was, “ Give 
ye them to eat,” and he strove to store up nutriment for them, 
in the hope and dependence that He who gave the commission 
would lay liberally to his hand. He never, at any period of his 
life, trusted to extemporaneous utterance. Every discourse was 
carefully thought out, and the ideas, and often the exact words, 
were committed tomemory. A sermon was to him a solemn work, 
involving immense responsibility, and not merely a task to be 
got over on Sabbath as easily and as passably as he could. The 
pulpit was the scene of his power; and he would not weaken its 
influence by negligent preparation ; “saying away,” as the phrase 
is ; filling up the prescribed period with a succession of words and 
sentences so loosely strung together, and so utterly inane and 
devoid of consecutive thought, that if a hearer falls asleep and in 
the course of twenty minutes wakens again, he will find the 
preacher much about where he left him. Dr Brown was always 
roused into unwonted rage when he referred to such slovenly and 
unfaithful practices. ‘To show his idea of the importance of a 
sermon, and the anxious care and toil which it of necessity de- 
manded, he used to quote a saying of Robert Hall’s to himself: 
“ A man of genius, sir, may produce one sermon in the week; a 
person of average talent may compose two; but nobody but a fool, 
sir, can write three.” ‘This witness is true,” though couched 
in the form of a paradox. Every one remembers how Lord 
Brongham, in his recent inaugural address as Chancellor of the 
University of Edinburgh, insists on earnest and continuous prepa- 
ration and study as indispensable to successful public speaking. 
Conscientious and incessant preparation was all the more 
needed by Dr Brown, for he was not an orator in the high sense 
of the word, or in the sense that Mason, Hall, and Waugh were 
orators. To speak of the last, as he belonged to Dr Brown’s 
own communion, there was no comparison in many points be- 
tween the two men. Dr Waugh was not simply a consummate 
speaker—he was an orator. While he prepared sermons with care, 
and could deliver them with ease and effect, still he could, on the 
inspiration of the moment, throw off gleaming thoughts, and pour 
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out streams of tenderness. He did not need, in such moods, 
to think continuously what he was to add, or to ponder prospec- 
tively how he was to get to a rounded conclusion. What next 
to say, never troubled him; how to say it, was born with him. 
Idea led on to idea, sentence linked itself with sentence, image 
rose after image, his eloquence baptized into the Spirit of 
Christ, and his sermons as devout as other men’s prayers. His 
subject hurried him along, and he yielded to the impulse. Ordi- 
nary speakers, though they are good speakers, never venture far 
from shore, or lose sight of the headlands ; but orators such as Dr 
Waugh, fearlessly leave all known landmarks, and commit them- 
selves to the deep, assured that they will neither sink nor lose 
their way, but can return at will after their adventurous wander- 
ings. A great deal of our best preaching, even when not given 
from a paper, is but the reading of manuscript by the eye of 
memory ; but in genuine oratory, every power is brought into 
tense and vigorous play: not only are previous trains of cogi- 
tation brought up, but new trains are suggested and ardently 
pursued ; the reasoning faculty soaring on the pinions of imagi- 
nation, and having a wider sweep of view from its height ; every 
fact within reach being laid under contribution, and many a stroke 
suggested by the consciousness that an impression is being made ; 
language all the while starting up as it is wanted, and not wait- 
ing to be pressed into service,—the right word leaping into the right 
place without effort or confusion. Dr Waugh often realized this 
description. Earnest, self-possessed, and imaginative, he often 
surprised his audience by some felicitous and unexpected allu- 
sion, frequently a Scottish one,—as when illustrating the second 
verse of the 46th Psalm, he exclaimed, “ What!” says distrust or 
weak faith, “ were the Cheviot hills to be cast into the sea, could 
the shepherds be blamed for trembling ?” or when, describing the 
revulsion of soul in the prodigal, he pictured him casting a glance 
at his squalid countenance and tattered robes reflected in the 
streamlet, then starting, looking up to heaven and shrieking in 
anic, “God of Abraham, is it 1? To what a wretched plight have 
brought myself.” We might also have referred to Shanks of 
Jedburgh, spoken of by the elder brethren as unsurpassed in vivid 
description and appeal—“ an eloquent man and mighty in the 
Scriptures” when preaching from a tent at a sacrament; to 
Jameson of Methven, a man of uncommon stamp, sometimes 
creeping indeed, but majestic when on the wing; and to Young 
of Perth, whose ardent and philosophical mind did its grandest 
achievements of oratory when left to itself, and unfettered by the 
notes of preparatory meditation. 
From what has been said, it will be inferred that Dr Brown’s 
mind was distinguished more by its vigour and clearness, than 
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by its depth and acuteness. His ideas were always judicious, if 
not always original or profound. He cared not to range among 
subtle and daring speculations, and though he could appreciate 
and admire them, he did not indulge in them. His devotion to 
the useful kept him from being fascinated by the novel and the 
recondite, by what was too high to be bound down to immediate 
utility, or too fine to be yoked to every-day business. Locke and 
Edwards seem to have been his favourite metaphysicians, on ac- 
count of their clear and palpable reasonings. We say not, that 
he held all their views, but he reckoned them masters of thought, 
and maintained that it was only by a wicked and one-sided in- 
terpretation of Locke, that Condillac, Helvetius, and Comte 
could claim him as a patron of Sadducean sensationalism. 
Idealism of every form he could not away with; Berkeley, Kant, 
Hegel, or Ferrier, had no attractions for him. Owen, Howe, 
and Baxter were a triumvirate which, from familiar knowledge, 
he delighted to extol. Dugald Stewart also moved his admira- 
tion, though he had not been allowed to attend his class, there 
being the impression among evangelical men of that day—an im- 
pression not without foundation—that teachers of moral philosophy 
were often little better than baptized pagans. It was apparently 
forgotten, however, that moral obligations spring out of man’s 
nature, and exist independently of Christianity, though it is very 
far wrong to refuse the light which Christianity casts on man’s 
being and relations, and ignore the existence of that new motive 
oC? to which faith gives existence and permanence within 

im. Dr Brown relished the elegance and culture of Stewart’s 
mind, the grace and purity of his style, and the precision and 
distinctness of his views; for he never hides himself in cloud- 
land, or vanishes from view amidst transcendental subtleties. 
Dr Brown was fond of poetry in his youth, and some of the minor 
poets, such as Langhorne, Penrose, and especially Charlotte 
Smith, were among his favourites. But his tastes grew more 
select as he advanced in years, though we do not think that the 
ethereal beauties of Wordsworth, Shelley, or Tennyson, could 
ever captivate him. In his later writings, as we have already 
intimated, there was little of the garniture of fancy. He rarely 
employed imagery ; his illustrations were plentiful, but usually 
homely, and it is surely a mark of his good sense that he did not 
strew his pages with faded garlands. He coveted beauty of form 
more than luxuriance of drapery—the severer beauty of unity and 
life which belongs to just or striking conceptions. His mind was 
not like the orchard in the rich bloom of spring, but like the 
orchard plenished with fruit in autumn; not like the parterre, 
gay with colours and laden with perfume, but like the field of grain 
which presents a harvest to the sickle. 
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From the days of Knox and Melville, the Church of Scotland 


had endeavoured to secure a learned ministry, trained to a know- 
ledge of the sacred tongues and of the languages of the earliest 
and best versions of Scripture, and instructed in the canons of criti- 
cism, as well as in the principles, history, and application of exege- 
tical erudition. The First ook of Discipline sketched a plan of 
study, wiser and wider by far than had hitherto been attempted. 
The literary history of the University of Glasgow begins with 
Melville’s regency. An improved curriculum, which had been 
advocated by no less a man than Buchanan, was introduced into 
St Andrews; the College of St Mary, with four professors, was 
to take charge of theological tuition, in which the interpretation of 
the Old Testament and comparison of it with the Chaldee para- 
phrases and Septuagint, and the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment and collation of the original text with the Syriac version, 
occupied a prominent place. But the example set by the early 
reformers was lost in succeeding troublous times. None rose up 
second to Buchanan, the translator of the Psalms, and none 
appeared like Andrew Melville, the reformer and principal of two 
universities —qui Athenas et Solymam in Scotiam induzit. Thus 
the original purpose of these noble remodellers was neither 
definitely nor successfully carried out. No chair for the special 
study of the New Testament existed in any of the colleges. 
Systematic Theology became the engrossing study ; and so minute, 
metaphysical, and protracted was the treatment of it occasionally, 
that the story goes of an Irish student, who had been a session under 
Dr Finlay, at Glasgow College, and who, on being asked by his 
presbytery, preparatory to examination, what theme had occupied 
the professor’s time, naively answered, “ Half an attribute.” At 
the period of the first Secession, theological tuition was a subject 
anxiously pondered. Wilson, the first professor, was the most 
scholarly of the “ Four Brethren ;” but his life was short, and the 
professorate was held from time to time by different persons, as by 
Brown of Haddington on the one side, Moncrieff of Alloa and 
Bruce of Whitburn on the other. Lawson of Selkirk, the Christian 
Socrates, as Dr Brown terms him, held a chair for above thirty 
years. Paxton, author of the well-known “ Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture,” was teaching at the period of the union of the Burgher and 
Antiburgher parties, but did not join the united church ; in con- 
nection with which, and by an extension of the system, Biblical 
Literature was first formally lectured on by Dr Mitchell, who in 
1804 had won the Claudius Buchanan prize forthe best essay on the 
Civilisation of India, and whose praise is yet in all the churches ; 
while Dogmatic Theology was taught by Dr Dick, whose pub- 
lished system has gained for itself general approval. At Dr Dick’s 
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death, the Synod, urged mainly by Dr Brown, appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the whole subject of theological education ; 
and that committee, guided also by him, proposed an enlarged 
scheme which was at once adopted. Four B ver were agreed on: 
one of Hermeneutics, that of Dr Mitchell; one of Exegesis, to 
which Dr Brown was chosen; one of Systematic Theology, filled 
by Dr Balmer; and one of Pastoral Theology, occupied by Dr 
Duncan. The arrangement still continues, but is so far modified 
that Pastoral Theology is joined to Systematic Theology; and to 
the fourth chair is appointed the important subject which the Ger- 
mans call Dogmen-geschichte, or the history of doctrine, ritual, 
and government. 

Dr Brown had a special talent for exegesis, and it is by his 
exegetical labours and publications that his name will be per- 
petuated. It was not till some time after his ordination that he 
turned his mind to the critical study of Scripture, and there seem 
to have been few previous symptoms of such a latent taste within 
him. What first developed the liking it is difficult to say, but 
once developed, it never paused—was never satiated. Onward 
and onward for forty years did he advance, day after day being 
given to the careful and prayerful exposition of the word of God. 
Commentary, either more popular or more academic, became 
“everywhere and in all things” the business of his life, and 
“This one thing I do,” might have been inscribed over his 
study. Not only were his lectures in the pulpit exegetical, 
but his sermons had no little of the same aspect and character. 
His thoughts and conversations ranged round the unvarying 
themes,—editions of the Greek Testament, introductions, gram- 
mars, dictionaries, concordances, commentaries, disputed passages, 
difficult clauses, reconciliation of textual difficulties, better trans- 
lations, and comparative merits of expositors. Dr Brown had 
many qualifications for an expositor besides his ardent attachment 
to the study—that attachment being itself the sure token of pos- 
sessed qualification. The Bible was the book on which his life’s 
labour was spent. He felt the necessity of such a record and dis- 
closure of God’s purposes and acts, and was wholly and vehemently 
opposed to all theories which taught the possibility of subjective 
plety without an objective revelation—a form of spiritualism 
which places all religions on the same low level, and pictures 
each as the native outgrowth of the soul modified by tempera- 
ment, experience, and education. In the inspiration of Scripture 
he had a firm faith. Perhaps he had no precise theory which he 
could minutely and scientifically expound, but he held the Bible 
to be God’s book—not in thought only, but in language—prophets, 
evancclists, and apostles, being guided by the Divine Spirit to those 
words by which ideas divinely communicated were expressed 
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without any possibility or shade of error. Therefore, in his view, 
the Bible could not deal loosely with facts, or fallaciously with 
arguments. In the Old Testament the religious revelation is 
imbedded in the common history, but it is never, as some pretend, 
like truth set in falsehood. The one cannot be disengaged from 
the other. Ifthe prophet deliver a religious message not in naked 
purity, but in connection with some event in the annals of the 
people, then if the outer illustration is liable to error, the thing 
illustrated is not secure against corruption. How can we accept 
the truth expounded, if we may not receive the expository material 
with implicit confidence? Dr Brown therefore held to a plenary 
inspiration producing a book of universal and unchanging truth. 
Unchanging we say, for though the books of Scripture were 
specially adapted to the age in which they appeared, they never 
lose their adaptation to all ages. They may be stripped of their 
Hebrew costume, but eternal truth remains behind. ‘The altar, 
victim, blood, vail, and priest may be taken away, but there 
remains behind a foreshadowed atonement in the Old Testament, 
and an actual propitiation in the New. Dr Brown, therefore, 
could not yield to the theory of Jowett, which regards the Bible 
as behind the age, and he has entered his stout protest in the 
preface to his Exposition of Romans. 

As an expositor, Dr Brown had but one desire, and that was 
to discover the mind of the Spirit in His own word. Few 
expositors have felt this desire so uniformly, or have so con- 
sistently carried it out. His two questions were, What was this 
oracle in sense to those who first received it, and what is it 
still tous? And he was patient in coming toa conclusion. As 
when Luther and Melanchthon, in translating the original 
Scriptures into German, sometimes spent a month over a word, 
so anxious were they to select the proper term, so Dr Brown, 
in lecturing through a book, sometimes paused in his course 
for weeks, when he came to some dark or difficult passage, so 
conscientious was he in seeking to ascertain its true meaning. 
This dictum, too, was often on his lips, when referring to some 
current but false exegesis, “This is truth, important truth, and 
truth taught elsewhere in Scripture, but not he truth contained 
in this passage.” No one was better aware than he of the mis- 
chief done to interpretation by the application of any reigning 
philosophy, whether it be Aristotelian, Platonic, or Neoplatonic, 
whether it be that of Kant, or Locke, or Hegel ; for it twists and 
tortures revelation to its own uses, and carries with it the sense 
which it proudly imposes on Scripture. Few expositors, indeed, 
can thoroughly divest themselves of philosophical or theological 
predilections, and their exegesis is unconsciously warped. ‘They 
see as they wish to see, and find what they secretly hope to find. 
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What is in them, they read as being without them. We are 
bound to say that we find little or nothing of this in Dr Brown’s 
commentaries. There are many things with which we may not 
agree, many points on which others seem to have led him astray, 
but we do not discover that any statement is the result of a fore- 
gone conclusion. These lines of Cowper were often quoted by him: 


“ Of all the arts sagacious dupes invent, 
To cheat themselves and gain the world’s consent, 
The worst is Scripture warped from its intent.” 


He valued systems very highly, and had studied the best of them, 
as Turretine, Mastricht, Stapfer, and Pictet. He estimated creeds 
and confessions at their due value, but he felt that often, when 
right in doctrine, they were wrong in the interpretation of many 
of the passages by which they defended it. He could not, there- 
fore, linger by the cistern, where the water is apt to stagnate, 
but pitched his tent under the green oak, and by the living 
fountain. To say that he admitted the necessity of the Holy 
Spirit’s influence and enlightenment for the correct understanding 
of the lively oracles, would be a very feeble and inadequate state- 
ment, because his soul was filled with such a conviction, and it 
surrounded and hallowed all his Biblical toils. For the author of 
a book best knows the meaning of it, and the Spirit of truth is 
promised to guide into all truth. Bene ordsse est bene studuisse 
is oftener quoted to point a paragraph, than actually believed and 
realized. But Dr Brown’s friends knew that he was always as 
earnest and continuous in asking light from on high, as he was 
diligent in seeking it by literary study and research. He lived 
and laboured in faith, for no man is saved by theology, or a 
theoretic knowledge of religion. The beggar by the wayside 
gets as much of the sun’s radiance as the astronomer who studies 
and understands its physical laws and constitution. 

Learning is no less indispensable to honest and accurate exposi- 
tion of Scripture. Dr Brown’s erudition was immense and varied ; 
ever growing, and stretching out into many spheres. For his time, 
his scholarship was good. In his youth, the means nowat band were 
not to be had; and the study of the classic tongues was, and, alas, is, 
not pursued in our northern. universities, till authors are mastered, 
and the soul of the language is caught ; a crude acquaintance with 
flections and syntax being all that is ever dreamed of. In those 
days, so far as Greek was concerned, Matthiz, Thiersch, Buttman, 
Kiihner, Madvig, Bernhardy, and Kriiger, had not given the fruits 
of their grammatical studies to the world. Nor did there exist 
many other philological treatises, that now form the best imple- 
ments of the exeget. Not a few of them, either written in Latin or 
translated into English, Dr Brown could use at a later period ; and 
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he did use some of them to great advantage. But his scholar- 
ship was not what it would have been, had such instruments and 
appliances been found in his earlier years. It was not till 1810 
that Planck definitively settled the nature of New Testament 
Greek ; and Winer’s Greek Grammar, now in its sixth edition, 
appeared first in 1822. The first edition of the Hebrew-German 
Lexicon of Gesenius appeared in 1810, and the first of his Latin 
Manuals in 1833; his smaller Grammar was published in 1813, 
and his larger in 1817, but both in German. No one will suppose 
us to mean that Dr Brown was deficient in scholarship; but it 
wanted somewhat of edge, precision, and familiarity with minutiz, 
which nothing but early culture can furnish. Nor do we think 
that scholarship forms the distinctive excellence of his commen- 
taries. While there is, generally, the manifestation of it, the 
exegesis is indebted more to a sound head than to acute linguistic 
erudition; relies more on a searching and thorough analysis, 
than on grammatical and lexical investigation ; and appeals more 
to what the writer has been saying for the meaning of what he 
now says, than to the subtle doctrine of cases and particles, idioms 
and mysteries of syntax. But of this again. Though he was not 
a Hebrew scholar, like the men of other days, such as Lightfoot, 
Pocock, and Robertson, yet it may be safely asked, who of his 
contemporaries approached him in Hebrew exegesis, or has even 
published anything that may afford ground for comparison 
with his able exposition of the eighteenth Psalm, and of the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, in his “ Sufferings and Glory of the 
Messiah ?” The system of Masclef, Parkhurst, and Wilson, so 
popular in his youth, had well-nigh banished the study of Hebrew 
from our country ; and we believe that Dr Mitchell was among 
the first, if not the first, who publicly taught Hebrew as ex- 
pounded by continental Hebraists. In all the universities at the 
time it seems to have been taught without points, as the technical 
phrase is, that is, in a meagre and miserable form. 

And for this work Dr Brown had furnished himself with a 
magnificent library. When in Biggar he originated a ministerial 
library, which was provided by the congregation, and augmented 
yearly through its liberality. The plan was adopted in 1852 by 
the United Presbyterian Synod; and now there are 150 such 
libraries, each the property of the congregation, yet selected by 
the minister and kept solely for his use. But his own library 
was the growth of a lifetime, and its augmentation never ceased. 
It consisted at his death of about nine thousand volumes,—not 
confined to one department of literature, but having books of all 
kinds and ages. Many volumes of rare pamphlets issued in 
connection with various old Scottish controversies and the stir- 
ring questions of the day, are to be found in it; and will make 
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it of great value at some future period, to any plodder given to 
such researches, By far the larger portion of it, however, was 
biblical: hosts of commentaries; the best grammars, lexicons, 
and concordances; with seventy-two different editions of the 
New Testament, and more than a hundred copies of it alto- 
gether. There are also in it rare and costly editions of works : 
nine editions of Thomas a Kempis; first editions—editiones prin- 
cipes of many foreign and English classics. The great majority 
of these books are in the best order—his tasteful eye liked a 
fine binding—and one in unison with the age or the character 
of the book. His library was deficient in the department of 
the Fathers—for what reason we know not. In the enumera- 
tion, in his preface to “ Galatians,” of commentators on the 
Epistle consulted by him, he quotes Chrysostom, with an English 
title (Oxford, 1845), and makes no mention either of the Latin 
Jerome or the Greek Ccumenius and Theodoret. Of this 
immense collection of books he had a perfect mastery ; a mastery 
in our experience unequalled, and as the redundancy of his 
notes to many of his volumes testifies. This tendency to a 
farrago of appended notes is peculiar to some men, and seems to 
grow with them. They tell first what they have to say, and then 
what all other men have said. We do not refer to such supple- 
mentary notes as are attached to Hare’s “ Mission of the Com- 
forter,” or to Magee’s “ Dissertation on the Atonement ;” but to 
Dr Brown’s “ Law of Christ,” or to “ Parr Spital Sermon,” which 
last, according to Sydney Smith, had “an immeasurable mass 
of notes about every learned thing, every learned man, and 
almost every unlearned man, since the beginning of the world.” 
In Dr Brown’s volume referred to, notes are found from all 
sources,—from Hutten and Marvell, Cartwright and Chatham, 
Atterburyand Clarendon, Gower and Simon Browne, King James 
and Lord Melbourne, Sully and Adam Smith, Chillingworth and 
Usher, with crowds of others far too numerous to be specified. 
But we refer to a more special mastery than this ability to 
gather notes, which may be done from a general knowledge 
of the contents of a book, and by means of an index—an in- 
strument that often produces a specious and cheap array of 
erudition. Dr Brown seemed to know not only where each book 
was, but what was in it. His visitors were usually received in 
his library, and it was the resort of his evening parties. As the 
conversation wandered from point to point, or questions were 
started, or the opinions of other men were doubted or canvassed, 
he was in the habit of taking down volume after volume, to 
verify, illustrate, or diversify the topics of discourse. There 
might be on the part of some one a reference to John Newton ; 
and then he would lay hold of some forgotten volume, or bound 
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up series of magazines, and read of Newton’s quaint and hu- 
morous conversations with an aged dame, who lived by keeping 
oultry, and who, though very poor, yet never lost faith in God 
os provider, for she felt that He would not feed His chickens, 
and allow His children to starve. Or he would next, if the 
theme were started, read one after another of numerous English 
and Scottish rhymed versions of the Psalms, of which he had 
a unique collection, and compare their beauties and merits. 
Or a lady might doubt the propriety of her son’s going to 
study in Germany; and he would open for her at once one of 
Tholuck’s most beautiful passages on the Ascension. Or some 
young aspirant might speak of the rich and gorgeous style 
of the older English philosophy ; and he would immediately 
bring Henry More, and recite one of his Platonic paragraphs in 
his own emphatic style. Or the reformers and their mutual 
relations might be spoken of; and then would he, with a smile 
which so well became him, turn to Luther’s apologetic Latin 
reface to Melanchthon, for stealing and publishing his notes on 
Yomans, and give it with great relish. Or he would show an 
original copy of the Areopagitica, with what he complacently 
believed to be John Howe’s autograph upon it. Or he might 
hand round for admiration some copy of an Elzevir or Foulis 
classic, which he had recently picked up. Or he would take some 
book, and give you its pedigree, tell you to what collection it had 
belonged, and how much it fetched at Pinelli’s, Macarthy’s, 
Heber’s, or the Duke of Sussex’s sales, and how it had passed from 
one to another, till it reached himself. Or, in fine, if his favourite 
studies were asked about, and editions of the New Testament 
lovingly inquired after, he would open with delight the first 
edition of Erasmus, the earliest published in 1516; then Stephen’s 
first, the O Mirijica, in 1546; then Beza’s first, in 1565, based 
on the third of Stephens; then the first Elzevir, in 1624; and 
then the second Elzevir, which called itself, Textum ab omnibus 
receptum, out of which mendacious statement sprang the received 
text. No man in Scotland was better acquainted with authors and 
the various editions of their works. With books out of the way 
he had uncommon familiarity, and when occasion came he could 
employ them with astonishing success. It did one’s heart good 
to see him kindle up in this antiquarian field, for its dust did not 
suffocate him, and the rarity of its lore did not unduly elate him, 
Dr Brown had not studied German, and knew little of modern 
treatises written in that marvellously flexile and expressive tongue, 
But for many years, up till within the last forty years, the Ger- 
man literati mostly wrote in Latin, and Latin was as familiar to 
him as English. The recent German commentaries were there- 
fore neglected by him, even for his last work, such as Philippi 
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and Umbreit on Romans, two of the best of their class. But 
with all the divines and critics of the period succeeding the Re- 
formation he had an intimate acquaintance,—Witsius, Deyling, 
Vitringa, Lampe, Marck, Calovius, Calixtus, Carpzoff, Schultens, 
Turretine, the elder Michaelis, the authors contained in the 
immense tomes of the Critici Sacri, and the accompanying 
Thesauri of tracts and dissertations. He was the first in this 
country to give an account of the New Testament edited and 
annotated by Koppe and his coadjutors, Heinrichs and Pott,— 
an account which, in the form of an extract from the “ Christian 
Monitor,” has been reprinted by Horne in the various editions 
of his “Introduction.” This mass of books was stored and 
valued chiefly for its connection with Scripture. For its 
illustration did he become a scholar, and gather large and 
varied erudition. He had read much, and all his reading was 
at his command ; critics and commentators were his daily tri- 
butaries. He had many rare books, many old books, many 
curious and costly books, but the Bible was his book. His 
delight was with all helps in his power to exhibit the mind of 
God as found in it, so that his literary labours were all profes- 
sional, and all he wrote was on the Bible or about the Bible. 
Its life enlivened his own composition; and even other men’s 
opinions, when reviewed, as must be often done, by the interpreter, 
appear on his pages, not as a collection of dry twigs without 
leaves, but rather like so many fruit-bearing branches engrafted 
into the trunk, and partaking “of the root and fatness.” The 
wonder is, that among so many books he did not get con- 
fused. But he had a very tenacious memory, and, we believe, 
he would say something of the history and contents of every 
volume in his vast collection. So quietly did he do the work 
of consultation, that nobody seems to have caught him at it, 
even at simultaneous consultation when he was writing his ex- 
positions. No one seems to have found him with piles of opened 
volumes about him. The floor of his study was at no time 
covered with such miscellaneous litter as often lies about in 
other literary workshops. He had no slovenly habits; neatness 
and elegance characterized his book-rooms, his clothes, his 
handwriting, and his manuscripts. 

As the early Manichean notions of Augustine, though for- 
mally renounced by him, seem still to mould and modify some 
of his latest thoughts and images, so we have often thought 
that some of those commentators whom Dr Brown studied in 
his first love of Biblical Science, exercised an unfavourable 
influence over him. Those interpretations which are the least 
to be commended, are usually found in Koppe or his co-editors. 
We could instance, in the Exposition of Peter, his making of 
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the phrase, “ sufferings of Christ” (1 Peteri.11), mean “ suffer- 
ings of the people of God till Christ should come,’—a_ notion 
different from that of many who yet identify Christ and His 
people; and in the Commentary on Galatians his reluctance in 
some clauses to give to the word “ Spirit” its high and distine- 
tive personal sense of the Spirit of God. From the same school 
he seems to have learned also his habit of transposing clauses, 
in order, as he thought, the better to bring out the meaning, 
though he sternly condemned Lowth’s perpetual emendations of 
the text as unscholarly and unwise ; for, as Tenses has observed, 
there is not one of the Bishop’s pressing difficulties that a more 
thorough knowledge of Hebrew Grammar would not have en- 
abled him to solve. Among scholars and exegets, Storr was his 
special favourite. The two had much in common. Both were 
untrammelled and patient critics, and both bowed to the supreme 
and final authority of Scripture, as a Divine and infallible record. 
The Scottish and German minds resembled each other in the 
characteristic production of broad and vigorous thought. Both 
had a singularly full and accurate knowledge of Scripture, 
especially of illustrative words and clauses, their memory being 
stored like a volume of marginal references; but both so misled 
occasionally by the application of parallels as to content them- 
selves with a verbal connection and analysis, as if one were to 
trace a river, not by the sight of its water, but by the verdure 
and willows on its banks. 

The exegetical studies begun by Dr Brown in the calm retreat 
of Biggar were long cultivated by him, ere he thought of publi- 
cation. Many years passed by, nay, he had been fourteen 
years a professor, before he sent any learned work to press. 
But from 1848 to 1857 eleven octavo volumes were issued by 
him in rapid succession, besides some minor tractates; and all this 
when he was beyond the grand climacteric. His delight in 
publishing was equal to what it had been in studying. He did 
not live, however, to fulfil his task ; and there remains among his 
papers a commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, a work 
which he sentenced “to sleep till he slept.” To pass a critical 
and discriminative judgment on all these volumes, would carry 
us beyond due bounds. A few remarks, therefore, must suffice. 

The “ Expository Discourses on the First Epistle of Peter” was 
the first-fruits of the coming harvest. The Epistle had for sixteen 
years occupied his attention in a variety of ways, while he was 
expounding it to his people, and it has probably on that account a 
great fulness of illustration. He had been preceded by Leighton, 
whom he used’ so often to call the “ good Archbishop” in his 
course of pulpit lectures, that he did not need to name him. 
Leighton was a man of refined and spiritual taste and insight, with 
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no little of that holy tact which supplies the want of erudition. 
Passages occur in him of great depth and penetration, in which 
the beauty of the thoughts breathes itself into the style—thoughts 
not unlike those of Anselm and Augustine in their serene unction 
and ardent piety. Besides hosts of writers of the class with which 
he was most familiar, Steiger had also gone before Dr Brown; 
but his work, like many juvenile performances, is ambitious and 
discursive. Dr Brown’s lectures have many excellencies. They 
are elaborate and thorough, while they are popular in form. The 
meaning has been anxiously sought for, and is clearly given out 
without the parade of learning or the technicalities of exegesis. 
The spirit of the inspired writer is often vividly caught and re- 
produced—that bold and chivalrous spirit that stamped its image 
on every sentiment and action. He loved the Apostle’s consti- 
tutional ardour, chastened in his age by the memory of his 
failings. He sympathized with that sanguine spirit which, 
though sometimes in error as to judgment, always obeyed its 
first promptings without fear or reserve. He gladly followed 
him in his numerous allusions to the Old Testament; for, as the 
Apostle of the Circumcision, he unconsciously clothed his con- 
ceptions in the diction and imagery of his nation’s oracles. 
He was not disturbed by the absence of lengthened demonstra- 
tion in the Epistle, or by its apparent want of aim,—the marks 
of an unlettered mind; and he admired the rapid interchange 
of doctrine with direct and desultory precept and warning, 
springing out of the old and open-faced honesty of the Galilean 
fisherman. The commentary is marked by its sound and con- 
secutive arguments; and if there are not many great passages 
standing out in relief, there is nothing flat or feeble. Though 
there are no heights in it, a tone of spiritual elevation per- 
vades it. The author says, “If he has been able in any good 
measure to realize his own idea, grammatical and logical in- 
terpretation have been combined, and the exposition will be 
found at once exegetical, doctrinal, and practical.” But while, 
from their didactic and practical nature, these volumes do not 
give a fair specimen of Dr Brown’s critical abilities, they show 
his marvellous power of putting erudite statement in a plain and 
unlearned form, and teach us that an expositor needs not be 
always showing his learning while he is bringing out its results, 
and that Scottish lecturing, entering so deeply into the subject, 
and not merely skipping over the surface of the water and only 
now and then wetting the wing, is the most solid and instructive 
form of ministerial teaching. It is but right to add what is so 
touchingly said in the preface: “The author would probably 
never have thought of offering these illustrations to the world, 
had not a number of much respected members of his congrega- 
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tion earnestly solicited him, before increasing age should make 
it difficult, or approaching death impossible, to furnish them with 
a permanent memorial of a ministry of considerable length, full 
of satisfaction to him, and he trusts not unproductive of advan- 
tage to them.” But ten years of constant labour were yet before 
him; and in 1856 he published “ Parting Counsels,”—* more last 
words ”—an exposition of the first chapter of 2d Peter—remark- 
ing in the preface, that “ from the nature of its contents it seems 
peculiarly fitted to form the subject of a communication from a 
pastor who has passed more than half a century in official labour 
to those whose spiritual interests he has ministered to.” He 
would not, however, venture to expound the remaining chapters 
till “ better informed, and more fully assured,” for many diffi- 
culties occurred in them; a token that he was now feeling one of 
the symptoms of age, in being “ afraid of that which is high.” 
In 1807 Dr Brown had begun to lecture on the Gospel of 
John; and during the intervening 43 years—that is, till 1850— 
the Gospels, especially the discourses of Christ other than the 
parables, had occupied much of his time. In 1850 he published 
“ Discourses and Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ, illustrated in 
aseries of Expositions.” The sayings of our Lord—what awe and 
joy one feels at the phrase! The sayings of our Lord—what He 
said who spake as never man spake, what words flowed from 
the lips of incarnate Love, words laden with wisdom and fraught 
with truth for all ages—words ever repeated, and never losing 
their bloom and freshness—words familiar as the sunbeam, and 
yet, like the sunbeam, bright and welcome every morning—words 
that find an echo in the heart, and lodge themselves in it as the 
germ and nutriment of a new and spiritual existence—words that 
have passed into proverbs, Christendom feeling their weight and 
edge, and the toil and sorrow of every-day life lightened and 
cheered by them—words which, like winged seeds wafted by an 
invisible power, plant themselves where no one dreams of, and 
bear such fruit as no one anticipates—words that thrill in their 
unearthly tone and volume as they burst from the Speaker, 
looking up to His Father on the hill-top, in the upper room, or 
on the cross—words that touch us with more than woman’s 
tenderness, as when He says to the distressed Magdalene, “ Why 
weepest thou !”—words that astound us by their superhuman 
energy, as when, rising in the storm-tossed skiff, and His locks 
streaming for a moment in the breeze, He speaks to the billows, 
and their foaming crests crouch under Him into stillness—words 
which flashed and pierced like lightning among the masses of 
people surrounding Him—words, too, of Divine reach and pene- 
tration, and serene pathos and charm as he unbosomed Himself 
to His inner circle—or words, in fine, clothed in those vivid and 
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memorable stories which are read and relished by the child for 
their simple beauty, and by the sage for their unfathomed depth 
and disclosures, “ apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

Dr Brown’s volumes on the “ Discourses and Sayings of our 
Lord” are freer and less elaborate than some of his other volumes 
of exposition. Independent judgment is seen in all the opinions ; 
but a good deal of foreign material, as from Brewster on the 
Sermon on the Mount, is inwoven, as indeed he intimates 
generally in the preface. Dr Brown never plagiarized ; he quoted 
from others when it suited his purpose, and thanked the original 
owners. At the same time, while much of a popular and practi- 
cal nature fills these pages, a deep critical vein, cropping out in a 
thousand ways, underlies all the discussions. Were we to charac- 
terize the work in a few clauses, we should say that it is distin- 
guished by mature thought and just discrimination; that many 
passages of stirring and hearty eloquence occurin it; thatin the por- 
tions explaining the Sermon on the Mount there is a keen and 
tne 3 search into the train of the Divine argument as it moves 
in majesty from topic to topic, with searching descriptions 
of character and analyses of motive based on a knowledge of 
human nature which a sagacious and self-recording experience 
only could furnish ; that the sections treating of the Discourses 
in John are not only solemn and weighty, as is most due, but 
earnest and joyous, exhibiting intellectual skill and exegetical 
acumen with a softened splendour, as if they were vailed while 
illumined by the Sheckinah; and that the entire work, while 
it presents a full body of evangelical truth, and shows the 
perfect harmony of law and gospel, as it develops and adjusts 
the various doctrines of theology, is exuberant in wealth of in- 
structive notes from many a source, striking excerpts from the 
best of authors, and multitudinous references from Holy Scripture. 
Especially in the supplemental volume, on the “ Intercessory 
Prayer,” is the fulness of Dr Brown’s heart manifested ; for he 
felt that the ow on which he stood was holy ground, and that an 
exposition of that marvellous prayer was like drawing aside the 
vail, and passing with unsandalled foot into the inner and awful 
shrine. It is adventurous to construe such an Intercession, to 
subject such a Farewell to exegetical handling. “ The disposition 
to inquire,” as he says in the preface, “is lost in the resistless 
impulse to adore.” These four volumes also show us that the 
Redeemer’s Person was to him of living central interest ; since He 
whose words are expounded is not some being far removed beyond 
the stars, but an ever-present Sympathizer and Saviour. For 
the Bible does not expound a religion, but it teaches of God ; and 
the New Testament does not vaguely lay down the tenets of Chris- 
tianity, but it portrays Christ. The merits of Dr Brown in this 
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work are his own,—though there had been before him, as exposi- 
tors of the whole or parts of these sections of Scripture, such writers 
as Kuinoel, whose notes, with a show of learning, are often super- 
ficial, and sometimes worse than superficial; and Olshausen, 
whose merit, as Tholuck says, is his “presenting the thought 
in its unfolding,” and who is always fresh and spiritual, if 
not always lucid and conclusive. Liicke had also written his 
Commentary on John—sincere, learned, masterly, and minute ; 
Tholuck, too, had published several editions of his work on the 
same Gospel, not the fullest or most learned of his many works, 
but simple and delightful, enriched with a glowing spirit of ear- 
nest meditation, a true knowledge of the spirit of the Gospel and 
its adaptation to the spirit of man. The elder Tittmann and 
Lampe had commented on John years before,—their books very 
different in form and size as well as materials,—Tittmann excel- 
ling in acuteness, and Lampe in breadth,—the one resting moreon 
strict grammatical investigation and the literal sense, and the 
other more on the scope and connection which he elaborates 

atiently and illustrates ponderously in his three quartos, Stier’s 
“Words of the Lord Jesus” have been given to the world since 
Dr Brown’s “ Discourses and Sayings;” and though he could have 
no great sympathy with his brilliant peculiarities, they delighted 
him on his dying bed. For Stier’s mind is very singular ; subtle 
and creative, penetrating and profound, rich in allusion, fertile in 
suggestion, audacious in deduction, scorning opposition, attracted 
by the odd and the angular; sparkling and scholarly in his 
exegesis ; often asserting that to be the truth contained, which 
after all is only an inference ; his nervous system so finely strung 
as to be easily jarred; his thoughts ever and anon blossoming 
into poetry ; inclined to a devout mysticism and looking more to 
Christ within as Life, than to Christ without as Mediator and 
Sacrifice ; while a fervent piety is ever welling up, and throwing 
from many jets its prism-tinted spray over all his arguments, 
vindications, and criticisms. 

In 1852 Dr Brown published the “ Resurrection of Life,” an 
exposition of the fifteenth chapter of 1st Corinthians. A won- 
drous chapter truly,—in which the Apostle, starting from first 
principles, soars away on daring wing to the heights of ineffable 
glory ; argues out the truth of Christianity from the empty grave 
of the Redeemer, and affirms that His resurrection was the pledge, 
and is the pattern too, of that of His people; describes in sen- 
tences dim to us by reason of their splendour the relation of the 
psychical to the spiritual, and of the animal nature that now is 
to the ethereal frame that shall be; and then sweeps away in 
rapture to sing his pean over the death of death, when it “ shall 
be swallowed up in victory.” This expository volume excels in 
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compacted analysis and in wealth of illustration, and, touching 
many mysteries, occasionally lifts the curtain, if it does not 
throw it aside. The difficulties are boldly faced ; there is no 
attempt to evade them, or to write round them. If the knot 
cannot be untied, there is never exhibited the impiety of attempt- 
ing to cut it. In the course of the exposition many points start 
up of a kind which Dr Brown delighted to discuss by the light 
of the context, the analogy of faith, and the help of previous 
expositors,—such as “ baptism for the dead,” and the “ delivering 
up of the kingdom.” Those sudden changes of person and appeal, 
not unlike conversational turns, which occur in the chapter, he 
opens up with great facility—with equal clearness and power. 
But these mysteries are not as yet to be fully comprehended ; and 
it is to such paragraphs that Peter seems to refer, when he says 
that in the epistles of his “beloved brother Paul,” when he 
speaks of “these things,” are “some things hard to be under- 
stood.” “These things” transcend all experience, and may not 
be known till we enjoy them. The life to come is so unlike the 
present life,—for it shall not be under the same restrictions of 
time and space; the spirit being freed also from all physical 
hindrances, so that its powers are augmented and its capacities 
multiplied ; still in contact with matter, but without sensation, and 
waiting to put on its “house from heaven,”—a lovely pavilion 
for a lovelier tenant. 

The commentary on Galatians, a special favourite with Dr 
Brown himself, is more academic in its structure than those 
volumes now referred to, and is marked by its clearness and pre- 
cision, its terseness and learning, its careful review of opinions, 
and its firm and decided conclusions. Reasons, brief but strong, 
are assigned for differing or agreeing with any other commentator, 
and there is no dogmatic or one-sided exegesis. Every kind of 
help has been consulted, and his opinions were revised and 
modified during a long series of years. He had long been fasci- 
nated by the Epistle, not more by its vehement and vigorous argu- 
ments on behalf of a free and unmutilated gospel than by the 
glimpses it presents of the Apostle’s mind as he was writing it. 
For his emotions cannot be suppressed,—surprise that his Gala- 
tian converts had been so soon and so easily seduced, sorrow at 
their perilous state, and indignation at the vile arts by which 
the Judaizing teachers had imposed upon them. The pains and 
labour bestowed on the exposition have been immense, though 
they do not in every case lead to a satisfactory result. Yet if any 
one read him on the verse, of which above three hundred inter- 
pretations have been given, “ Now a mediator is not a mediator 
of one, but God is one,” he will see how lucidly he can arrange 
discordant judgments, and classify and dispose of them; how he 
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can show the weakness of this one and the mere plausibility of that 
one; point out how one group of opinions is tainted by a radical 
fault, and another group must be given up for want of harmony 
and adjustment, even though after all he has not adopted what we 
reckon the view least cumbered with difficulties. He traces very 
perspicuously and accurately the connection between the law and 
the gospel ; maps out their boundaries, where they seem to touch 
and where they are remote from each other ; smites legal bondage, 
and vindicates zealously and oft the spiritual freedom and eleva- 
tion of the Church of Christ. He was not wedded to old opinions 
or old books: what a hearty welcome he gives in one of his notes 
to the magnificent quartos of Conybeare and Howson! The only 
things we object to in Galatians come plainly from the school in 
which he first studied exegesis, and the influence of that school 
he was never able entirely to shake off. The volume, it may be 
added, is very different from the rugged and resolute commentary 
of Martin Luther, and is a mighty advance upon such expositions 
as those of Dickson, Slade, M‘Knight, Pyle, or Ferguson. 

The “ Analytical exposition of the Epistle to the Romans” dif- 
fers wholly in character from the commentary on Galatians. Its 
history is somewhat singular. He had prepared a regular com- 
mentary on the Epistle,—“ grammatical, historical, and logical,” 
—but he felt that he might not live long enough to complete it ; 
“ vet,” as he says, “ I was unwilling to go hence without leaving 
some traces of the labour I have bestowed on this master-work 
of the Apostle. Forbidden to build the temple, I would yet do 
what I can to furnish materials to him who shall be honoured to 
raise it. For the last twelve months my principal occupation has 
been, so to condense and remodel my work, as to present, in the 
fewest and plainest words, what appears to me to be the true 
meaning and force of the statements contained in this Epistle of 
the doctrine and law of Christ, and of the arguments in support 
of the one and the motives to comply with the other; and to do 
this in such a form as to convey, so far as possible, to the mind of 
the general reader, unacquainted with any but the vernacular 
language, the evidence on which I rest my conviction, that such 
is the import of the Apostle’s words.” Dr Brown confines him- 
self in the main to logical exposition. He tells us, that for 
more than forty years the Epistle had been an “ object of peculiar 
interest, and the subject of critical study.” He adds, too, that his 
early illustrations, “corrected and enlarged by an increasing 
acquaintance with the inexhaustible subject, have in substance 
been repeatedly, though in different forms, presented to Chris- 
tian congregations and to classes of theological students.” We 
believe that even in its present compacted form the exposition 
was delivered to his congregation; and surely it must have been 
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“strong meat” even to “them that are of full age.” For it 
naturally assumes the varying character of the Epistle, which is 
so rich in evangelical statement and so masterly in concatenated 
demonstration ; so melancholy in first pressing home so staunchly, 
and without a word of whispered sympathy, its awful indictment 
against fallen humanity, and then so exuberant in reasoning out 
a free and complete justification,—the previous gloom relieving 
and yet intensifying the brightness. 

We have been careful to give Dr Brown’s own account of the 
origin and character of this work, so simple and unpretentious 
in his estimate, because he seems to be unconscious that it is 
really his greatest and most successful effort. It was his last work 
and it is certainly his best. He was far up in years, and had 
nigh reached his zenith, when he published it,—his path resem- 
bling the sun, who, when highest and farthest from us in summer, 
pours most light and lustre on the earth. The Analytical Ex- 
position brings out his best powers and peculiarities as an inter- 
perter. His forte was not in discussing separate words and 
shades of meaning. His mind, like Calvin’s, was better fitted to 
trace the course of ideas, and develop the chain of argument ; 
and this he has done with unparalleled clearness, terseness, and 
cogency. Step by step does he mark out the Apostle’s line of 
thought, and exhibit it in all its bearings, or, separating from it 
what is subordinate in detail or parenthetical in position, he 
throws it out into bold relief. Brevity and maturity characterize 
the illustrations—one stroke and no repetition, one flash and the 
eloud closes again. The entire comment shows the perfect 
mastery of the commentator, his long familiarity with and close 
study of the book, and his psychological oneness with its author. 
The book had been the delight of his youth when he began to 
essay his critical strength, and this was his last work and comfort 
when he was “an old man and covered with a mantle,” soon to 
pass into that land where theology is waited on by the eternal 
melodies, where Scripture has been crowned by higher revelations 
in a tongue that needs no interpreter, and where logic and analysis 
are for ever eclipsed and superseded in that light diffused by the 
throne of God and the Lamb. From explaining and defending 
a gratuitous justification, as maintained by the Apostle in the 
earlier chapters, he ascended to enjoy its fruits without pause or 
end; from insisting on the necessity of sanctification effected 
by the Spirit of God and inseparably connected with the par- 
don of sin, as detailed in the wondrous seventh and eighth chap- 
ters, he was translated to enjoy for ever its purity and triumph; 
and from dwelling in profound veneration on the sovereignty of 
God, in the choice, rejection, and future ingathering of His 
people, as the Roman Epistle represents it, he was taken to the 
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“general assembly and church of the first-born,” where the hundred 
and forty and four thousand sealed ones of the tribes of Israel 
stand side by side with the great multitude which no man can 
nuinber, out of all the races and kindreds of the Gentile world. 
No one can read these voluminous commentaries without per- 
ceiving manifold traces of inordinate industry, patient investiga- 
tion, and independent thought. How consistent and uniform he is 
even in his errors, as in taking “ righteousness” to denote always 
the plan or way of a sinner’s justification, while in many places it 
means very plainly not the method but the basis of justification ! 
Dr Brown dealt very cautiously and honestly with the views of 
other critics, and took special pains to show what was to be ac- 
cepted and what was to be avoided in them. His aim was, by 
all means to discover fully and to tell plainly the sense of Scrip- 
ture. If he wrote much about any clause, it was not for orna- 
ment or ostentation, but to set out clearly what was in it, and 
how he came to hold his expressed views about it. He hammered 
every inch of the quartz, that he might lose no particle of the 
precious ore. Learned interpretation was with him the source 
and fence of true interpretation. Yet his commentaries are to us 
defective, in that they try to hold a medium between a popular 
and an academic style, between the concio ad plebem and the concio 
ad clerum. That he has made the compromise as well as it can be 
made, may be admitted; but our opinion is, that it should never 
be attempted at all, that what is meant for the people should be 
in material and texture written for the people, and that what is 
intended for the scholar should in basis and structure be adapted 
to the scholar. We grant that in the case of men who, like the 
Professors in the United Presbyterian and other churches, are un- 
wisely obliged to bear the double burden of a pulpit and a chair, 
there is a strong temptation to adopt such a diagonal course. 
And yet it is to be noted to their honour, that some of the greatest 
Biblical critics and expositors have composed their works while 
doing duty as ministers. Calvin was as laborious in the pulpit, 
as he was prolific from the press. Bochart ministered daily while 
building and filling his erudite storehouses, his Phaleg and 
Hierozoicon,—his Sabbath lectures on Genesis leading to the 
one, and his week-day addresses to his people preparing materials 
for the other. Owen was incessant in preaching while his Ex- 
position of Hebrews was in progress ; Lightfoot never failed in 
parochial duty while he was amassing his wealth of Talmudic 
literature ; Lardner and Pye Smith had a charge in London, and 
so has Hartwell Horne; Bloomfield is a vicar; Trench, Alford, and 
Ellicott were among the working clergy when they planned their 
learned works, and published a large portion of them ; Stier was a 
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pastor till lately, and Ebrard is so still ; Henry, Scott, Doddridge, 
and Adam Clarke were assiduous and able ministers. We do not 
forget that a mere scientific theology is a dead thing ever to be 
shunned and deplored, and that a working pastor is not liable, 
as a professor, to adopt and teach it. For, as he is daily brought 
into contact with humanity sinking and dying and tossing about 
for comfort, and sees how eagerly it grasps the promises and 
leans steadily on them,—when he observes how the simplest truths 
are laid hold of by it in implicit confidence, and in their first and 
nego meaning, and how, when it comes to die in this faith, it 

as nothing to do but to die,—then he surely learns, after all his 
analysis and penetration, his erudite labour and critical inspec- 
tion, that it is not truth in its sublimer but in its humbler aspects 
that blesses and saves—that it is not truth stoled in philosophic 
phrase, or traced to first principles or ultimate relations, that 
pacifies a stricken conscience, or soothes a wounded spirit, but 
the truth which a child may comprehend, and which may be all 
told in monosyllables. Still we think, that while all this is true 
in practice,—for theology ought never to be divorced from religion, 
and while none but a religious man is qualified to interpret a 
religious record, the case is different in the publication of a work ; 
for in proportion as it is composed for two opposite circles of 
readers, it is fitted for neither. The one purpose neutralizes 
the other. Dr Brown succeeded in this difficult task better than 
any other man, and he far outstrips such men as Doddridge, 
Chandler, Pierce, or Benson. That his commentaries will 
live we have little doubt, though a great portion of theological 
literature is ephemeral. Books may be popular in one ave, as 
being adapted to it, but wholly uncared for by another age, not 
being fitted for it; just as Dr Brown’s early appearance in the 
pulpit in “light-coloured corded knee-breeches and Hessian 
boots” belonged to a fashion which in his last years would have 
created blank dismay. But what is written on Scripture, if 
at all deserving the name of exposition, partakes somewhat of the 
vitality of Scripture. Chrysostom is more read now than he was 
for three centuries after he died. What Buchanan says of bards 
may be applied to divines :— 

* Sola doctorum monumenta vatum 
Nesciunt fati imperium severi, 
Sola contemnunt Phlegethonta et orci 
Jura superbi.” 

Thus, while Matthew Henry is as popular as ever he was, who 
ever thinks of reprinting “ Whitefield’s Discourses” or “ Harvey’s 
Meditations”? “The grass withereth, and the flower thereof 
falleth away, but the word of the Lord endureth for ever,” and 
all words inspired by it partake of its life and permanence, 
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The last ten years of Dr Brown’s life were thus passed in ex- 
traordinary diligence, and in the quiet of his “ Tusculan” 
retreat, at the base of Salisbury Crags. His work was incessant, 
and not done in fits. Every day saw its appointed task com- 
pleted, but no visitor ever caught him as if oppressed by labour. 
He had none of the littlenesses of some students, and few of the 
habits of many of them. He was never ink-stained, slovenly, or 
unkempt in appearance. He neither rose early nor sat late, 
but he gave the day to the day’s work. His fame and usefulness 
are owing as much to toil as to original gift; and, indeed, the 
love of toil is a special gift of itself. True, without talent there 
is nothing to trade with, but trading is essential to outcome and 
“usury.” Genius demands hard study, bends to it, supports 
under it, and vitalizes all its fruits. The sculptor’s ideal is rea- 
lized by the patient labour of the chisel and mallet. Dr Brown’s 
love of labour was with him identical with love of usefulness— 
as may be seen from his first attempts at village-preaching during 
his sojourn at Biggar, and his editing two magazines in succes- 
sion, to his last literary efforts in gathering and publishing three 
volumes of scarce and excellent tracts, and in 1857 anno- 
tating an edition of Culverwel’s “ Discourse of the Light of 
Nature.” His fondness for literature brought him relaxation— 
his relish for the best productions of our literature and our English 
classics secured him relief from severer studies—as the virtue of 
the soil is preserved by rotation of crops. There were few new 
books of any note that did not find their way to his library table, 
a literary passion which has come down by intellectual entail to the 
gifted author of the genial and popular “ Horse Subsecivee.” At 
the same time, composition was an easy work with him, and his 
fluent employment of words in writing was quite in contrast to 
his want of them in speaking. Usually he had carefully thought 
over the subject on all sides, and had not to search for ideas and 
illustrations when he took pen in hand. So that he rarely 
blotted, though he might interline; he added, but he seldom 
altered. THis three volumes on the “ Discourses and Sayings of 
our Lord” were printed from the first copy, which itself was pre- 
pared for the pulpit, and his small and elegant handwriting was 
a luxury for compositors. Nor must it be forgotten that for by 
far the greater part of his official life Dr Brown had abundance 
of work out of doors in visitation, and in the performance of other 
parts of the pastoral office,—all of which he Ruiennd to the best 
of his ability. Not that he excelled equally in all departments of 
official duty, or had the ease, versatility, or conversational fluency 
which distinguish some men as visitors and preachers to thie 
household. He was somewhat formal both in speech and act in 
this subordinate sphere of labour, for as in duty bound he gave 
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himself “constantly to prayer and to the ministry of the word.” 
Yet so far did he strive to make and keep himself acquainted 
with his large congregation, that he realized what He whom he 
served gives as the characteristic of a good shepherd, “ he 
calleth his own sheep by name.” And of his congregation, who 
for so many years joined in prayers so eloquent in their formal 
quaintness, and listened to sermons delivered with his bold and 
impassioned utterance, it might be said, “they knew his voice.” 

We will not affirm that Dr Brown founded an exegetical school 
in Scotland, but we may say that he inaugurated a new era. 
Commentators and scholars of no mean note had been before 
him, such as Principals Rollock, Boyd (Bodius), Malcolm, Row, 
and Cameron, the last one of the most noted scholars and theolo- 
gians of his time, who, though he taught in the colleges of Bour- 
deaux, Sedan, and Saumur, held a chair also, at one period, in 
the University of Glasgow, the city of his birth. One of the 
Simpsons was the first in Scotland to publish on Hebrew litera- 
ture, two others of them were devoted to biblical studies, and 
Weemse made himself useful by various treatises on the illus- 
tration of Scripture. We might refer to Cockburn, Ferme, the 
younger Forbes, Ker, Brown of Wamphray; and to Gerard, 
Campbell, and Macknight of a more recent period.* But no per- 
manent influence was produced by these men, who flourished at 
various periods during the last three centuries. Dr Brown’s lot 
was cast in more favourable times, and by his expository dis- 
courses from the pulpit, and his prelections from the chair—by 
his published commentaries, and the impulse and shaping he gave 
to other and younger minds—he has certainly given popularity 
to exegetical study. Nay, we read the other day such a senti- 
ment as this in a contemporary journal, that now there was 
danger lest systematic theology should be neglected in the more 
favourite and general pursuit of exegesis. 

Dr Brown more than once in his life felt the disturbing influ- 
ence of controversy. In the Apocryphal Controversy he took a 
part against the British and Foreign Bible Society, but ulti- 
mately clung to them when they resolved to abandon the course 
which they had been following in the circulation of the Apocry- 
pha. Dr Brown was a Dissenter because he was a High Church- 
man, and therefore took an active part in the Voluntary Contro- 
versy, not for any political reasons, but on the great spiritual 
ground of ecclesiastical independence. The extreme view, which 
he often and emphatically propounded, that church courts should 
have dealings with Government at no time and on no subject, 
was never endorsed by many of his brethren. His refusal to 


1 See onr article on “ Biblical Literature in Scotland” in the fifth number of 
this Review. 
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pay the Annuity Tax subjected him to no little obloquy, and 
he nobly defended himself against the most virulent of his 
defamers in his “ Law of Christ respecting Civil Obedience,”—a 
treatise which vindicates civil liberty on scriptural grounds, and 
breathes the old Scottish spirit of protest and defiance against 
tyranny in all its shapes. Well might Lord Brougham write 
to the late Lord Cunninghame—“ I have never seen the sub- 
ject of civil obedience and resistance so clearly and satisfactorily 
discussed.” The slavish theories of Hobbes, Parker, and Filmer 
are exposed and blasted with scorching eloquence ; for certainly 
some of the theories which he refutes vilified the martyrs and 
murdered patriots of all times, and would, if strictly carried out, 
have ordained the hundred and twenty members of the Church 
at Jerusalem to pay an assessment to defray the expense of the 
execution of their Friend and Master, had Pilate or Caiaphas 
seen fit to impose it. 

Dr Brown’s theology was eminently Calvinistic. We have 
never heard higher Calvinism from any pulpit than from that of 
Broughton Place. It was Calvinism after Calvin’s own type, 
and not after that of some of his successors. The Atonement 
Controversy in the United Secession Church clearly showed 
that he held firmly to Calvinism, but held it in perfect 
harmony with what most other men practically preached, 
but to which they do not give such theoretic prominence. He 
did not hold the hypothetic universalism of Cameron and 
Amyrauld, which had disturbed the Reformed Churches in 
France, and against which, in 1675, was launched the famous 
Swiss Formula Consensus. He taught the theology of Boston, 
of the Erskines and Adam Gib, and taught it in the language 
of the minor symbolical books of the church to which he be- 
longed. Dr Balmer also, who, as Dr Brown’s colleague, was 
implicated in certain charges, cheerfully and eloquently defended 
himself, but was soon removed from the scene of quarrel, hidden 
by the Master in His “ pavilion from the strife of tongues.” We 
cannot, however, in this journal review the controversy, only 
remarking, as we pass, that the dispute became at length a 
logomachy, and that Calvin, in whose system the elective Divine 
sovereignty holds such prominence, in his testament made four 
weeks before his death, prays to be purified and washed, sanguine 
summi illius Redemptoris effuso pro humani generis peccatis— 
universal applicability with limited application. Dr Brown, in- 
deed, had peculiar views as to the nature of faith, and it is 
said that his worthy father was wont to tell him that he had 
“clipped its wings.” His knowledge of all the various forms 
and modifications of Calvinistic theology was minute and ex- 
tensive, and his writings remain a witness that he held tenaci- 
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ously by the leading tenets of Scottish theology, and regarded 
it as a system thoroughly compacted, and as imparting strength 
and symmetry to vital godliness. Yet it is a system which, while 
disowned by the creeds of some other churches, may yet be read 
in their hymns and heard in their prayers, for it probes man’s 
deepest spiritual necessities and supplies them. 

Dr Brown was no mere man of books, though he had such 
delight in them. He loved the scenery of nature—hill and dale, 
wood and water. During his residence at Biggar, when a 
thunderstorm occurred, he used to throw up his window, gaze 
with great delight on the conflict of the elements, and listened 
to its reverberations among the hills. His soul could not be 
confined to sect or party; he was a lover of all good men. 
He hailed the Evangelical Alliance at its origin, and always 
adhered to it. On the memorable day of the Disruption, he was 
in Tanfield Hall ready to welcome Dr Welsh and the protesting 
phalanx which followed him. In the missionary enterprise he 
was ever fervent, and, along with Dr Heugh, contributed not a 
little to give the United Presbyterian Church that impulse 
which is still far from being exhausted. 

He was very conscientious, and yet very charitable. But he 
could not bear pretence and affectation, nor could he admire 
some German commentators with “ their unduly high estimate of 
themselves, and their unduly low estimate of the sacred books and 
their authors.” His absorbing interest in his own studies did not 
weaken his interest in all his friends—in all, especially, who were 
afHlicted or bereaved. Many letters of condolence and sympathy 
were written by him, in a simple and scriptural style, without ex- 
travagance of phrase or feeling. One of these letters he sent to 
one of the bluntest of his accusers,on whom a severe domestic aftlic- 
tion had fallen; and it so melted him that he spoke of the writer 
of it in unbounded eulogy, as if up to that period he had grievously 
misunderstood him. At some inconvenience, and in peculiar 
circumstances, he went to the funeral of one of the two brethren 
who had formally libelled him; and it is remarkable that, in 
the biography of that venerable minister, published some years 
after, there is not a syllable of allusion to the most momentous 
and responsible act of his life,—his formal accusation of one of 
the professors of his Church for holding and teaching grave 
theological error. Dr Brown’s bearing was manly, generous, and 
noble, and his smile was a benediction. A prince in Israel, he 
was a kind and genial host in his own house. He had little 
outflow of words, and his conversation soon became a professional 
monologue on books and authors. He was often Indicrously 
hampered in expressing himself, and seemed sometimes helpless 
for want of topics of common interest. Key-words, oft recurring, 
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characterized both his sermons, prelections, and ordinary talk. He 
seemed almost unable to express the same thought in two different 
phrases. When he had formed an opinion of a man or a book, 
he delivered it usually in the same unvarying words. To his old 
age he retained much of the sensibility and fervour of youth— 
“a young lamb’s heart amidst the full grown flocks.” Humour 
sometimes gleamed in his conversation, as when some one, speak- 
ing of a certain individual, said, “ Some say he is a little vain,” 
and he replied, “ Some say he is not a little vain.” This species 
of humour depends mainly on the position of words, and the 
accent given to them. Thus too, after he and Dr James 
Buchanan exchanged cordial salutations in the Hall at Tanfield 
on the day of the Disruption, the latter said, “ Dr Brown, I am 
glad to see you here,” he at once replied, “ And I am glad, sir, to 
see you here.” He had passed his ministerial jubilee, which was 
solemnly celebrated, and at which he gave a last and striking 
proof of his generous nature, when he became enfeebled, and 
his constitution began to break up. Yet, as he lay on that 
couch of suffering, his mind was ever active, and literary plans 
were begun and so far prosecuted, for his faith never wavered, 
and his hope was never clouded. His was calm and unrufiled 
assurance. Doubts, fluctuations, and uncertainties never per- 
plexed him, for he had the confidence that knows no shaking, 
and the “ perfect love” that “casteth out fear.” After passing 
through a crisis in which death seemed imminent, he remarked 
to his daughter how near eternity he had been, but, alluding to 
the Pilgrim, added, “I felt the bottom, and it was good.” Nor 
did he ever mourn, as Niebuhr did in his want of faith and 
spiritual support. Counting himself an unprofitable servant, he 
still felt that he could not be accused to his Lord of having 
“wasted his goods,” though he might murmur with Tycho 
Brahe, Ne frustra vivisse videar. He used to say that the lives 
of Jeffrey and Sydney Smith were a reproof to Christians, for 
these men seem to have acted up to their imperfect religious 
convictions. His bed was often filled with books, but a large 
print Bible had always the post of honour at his head. He felt, 
probably as most men do, that he was willing to work, but he 
was not so sure if he was as willing to suffer. As often happens, 
too, the simple and more devotional parts of Scripture were his 
last and favourite readings, so much so, that he remarked to a 
friend that he thought David was going to displace Paul. At 
length he passed away peacefully, on the morning of October 
13, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, and the city of Kdin- 
burgh, with ministers from many churches and denominations 
in Scotland, did honour to his remains on the day of their 
interment. 
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In conclusion, and in estimating Dr Brown’s influence, we are 
far from affirming that studious minds are incapacitated for active 
exertion. With Brougham and Gladstone before us as living 
examples of the combination of scholarship and aptitude for 
public business, and with the reproof of Socrates to “ the hand- 
some and clever Hippias” ringing in our ears, we will not make 
the assertion. But we must add that it is a common but a 
fallacious measurement, when it is supposed that a man who 
has lived more in thought has less influence for good than 
another who has lived more in action. The latter makes a more 
immediate impression, but his own hands may reap the entire 
harvest which he has sown; whereas the former, by the silent 
tuition he has imparted to other minds, often transmits through 
them his influence to distant lands and other ages. The pulpit 
wields a greater energy than the platform ; more power is gene- 
rated in the study than in the committee room, but the press 
of to-day may perpetuate thoughts which shall not have grown 
obsolete or feeble at the end of a century. Few are or can be 
equally great in all these departments, and little choice of spheres 
is left to a diligent Scottish clergyman. Dr Brown appeared 
in all the three spheres. He was good on the platform, better 
far in the pulpit, and his wisdom was listened to in the midst 
of counsellors framing modes of business. But though these 


opportunities have gone, by his printed writings, “ he, being dead, 


” 


yet speaketh,” and will speak. And in years to come, when the 
children’s children of those who enjoyed his ministry shall have 
passed away, and traditionary anecdotes of his person and cha- 
racter shall have waxed faint and few, he will yet hold his place 
as an expositor of Scripture, and wear the title first proudly 
given to the Grecian Alexander and then to the Arabian Averroes, 
for he has earned it in a higher sphere than theirs—the title of 
6 &nynrns, the Commentator. In a word, it was his consecra- 
tion to the Master of himself and all his mental endowment and 
furniture, that made him what he was, one of the most accom- 
see divines of his age and country; for, to use inspired 
anguage, “if such brethren be inquired of, they are the messen- 
gers of the churches, and the glory of Christ.” How delightful, 
then, the thought, that they who have served Him on earth shall 
be assembled with Him in the skies, where no alienation shall 
happen, and no cloud overshadow their intercourse ; where they 
can part from each other no more than they can part from Him ; 
where the coffin, the procession, and the sepulchre, shall never 
be witnessed; where the services never terminate, and the 
song never loses its newness; and where the complaint shall 
never be raised in surprise or sorrow, “ Our fathers, where are 
they, and the prophets, do they live for ever?” 
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Art. III.—Scottish Nationality—Social and Intellectual : Instal- 
lation Address of the Right Hon. Henry Lorp Broueuay, 


etc., etc. 


THE installation address recently delivered by the venerable 
and famous Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh, amongst 
many other questions of wider interest, stirred several which 
appeal peculiarly to Scotchmen, and which, in some form or other, 
are rarely absent from their thoughts. The questions to which 
we refer are :— Whether Scotland still possesses a separate nation- 
ality, and, if so, in what this nationality consists, and has con- 
sisted, since the political autonomy of the country ceased ? 
Whether it is of such value to Scotland, and to the kingdom 
generally, as to render its preservation desirable? and lastly, 
supposing the latter question to be answered in the affirmative, — 
By what means, if any, can its existence be perpetuated ? 

It is true that these questions were rather suggested than stated 
by Lord Brougham, and that the answers which he would have 
given to them were rather indicated than announced. But even 
indications of opinion from such a quarter deserve at all times 
our very serious consideration, and more particularly when they 
have reference to a subject regarding which Lord Brougham is 
probably more in a position than any living man to make up his 
mind. That even he has done so, is more than anything which he 
said would warrant us in assuming, for he is too wise to dogmatize 
on a subject which, in some of its aspects at all events, is hidden 
by the future. But it seems to us that the solution which he 
hinted at had at least the merit of limiting the question, by plac- 
ing the true issue before us; and by showing us that ¢f we pos- 
sess now, and in any sense are to continue to occupy, a distinctive 
and individual position amongst the nations of Europe, that indi- 
viduality is, and in future must more and more become, not poli- 
tical, or even institutional, but social, and, above all, intellectual. 

Those of our readers who remember the line of argument which 
we adopted several years ago, when, alone amongst our contem- 
poraries, we advocated those measures of University reform which 
have borne at least the one good fruit of Lord Brougham’s ap- 
pointment, know that the train of thought which he has thus 
awakened is by no means new to the pages of the North British 
Review. Our object in the present article shall be to test its 
validity, and, in so far as we are able, to follow it out into its 
practical consequences. We commence with a slight historical 
retrospect of the various phases through which the question of 
Scottish nationality has passed in the minds of our countrymen, 
since the union of the crowns in 1807. 
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“ A Scotchman,” said Dr Johnson, “must be a very sturdy 
moralist who does not love Scotland better than ‘truth: he will 
always love it better than inquiry; and, if falsehood flatters his 
vanity, will not be very diligent to detect it.” The remark, for 
anything we know, may convey to us a caution of which we are 
still in want in prosecuting such an inquiry as we contemplate ; 
and it is not long since we were reminded of it by a conversation 
with a friend, who boasted a name which placed his Caledonian 
antecedents far beyond question. We had mentioned to him a 
fact, which we believe was dragged to light some two or three 
years ago by the unsparing figures of the Registrar-General, and 
which seemed little to the credit of Scottish morals, —the extraor- 
dinarily large proportion of illegitimate births north of the Tweed. 
“That fact,” he replied, with a decision which the Doctor might 
have envied, “ proves, not the immorality of Scotland, but the 
worthlessness of statistics.” 

But though the unexpected appearance of so provoking a fact 
as this will occasionally call forth illustrations of the truth of 
Dr Johnston’s remark even in the present generation of Scotch- 
men, there can be little doubt that it touched our grandfathers 
far more nearly. So much indeed were his northern con- 
temporaries aggravated by this, and other sayings of a similar 
import, which proceeded from the same sarcastic oracle, that 
towards the end of last century a sort of Scottish controversy 
arose, in which there is reason to fear that along with other 
less objectionable weapons, the long bow was pretty unsparingly 
bent on both sides. 

This literary warfare, in which, perhaps for the last time, 
those feelings of jealousy which had so long kept alive a family 
feud between the nearest of national relatives, found articulate 
utterance, exhibited itself as a perpetual “aside” to the great 
Ossianic controversy, and was, no doubt, the means of lending 
to it an asperity which zeal for the main issue could never have 
awakened. Several of the stoutest champions of the bard had 
not a drop of Celtic blood in their veins, or a spark of Celtic 
feeling in their hearts; and if the Son of Fingal had been an 
Irishman or a Welshman, they would have discussed the authen- 
ticity of his pretended works with as little passion as if they had 
been inquiring into the individuality of Homer, or endeavouring 
to discover the extent to which the Socrates of Plato, the Socrates 
of Xenophon, or the Socrates of Aristophanes, or any, or all, or 
none of them, is to be regarded as the historical Socrates. 

But in professing to inquire whether there was, in the poems 
in question, any appreciable element of thought or feeling which 
could not have been communicated to them by a man not differ- 
ing in essentials from an Englishman, they felt as if they were 
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inquiring whether, in Scottish character itself, there was any- 
thing more special, more permanent, and more worthy of pre- 
servation, than those trifling external peculiarities which always 
distinguish the inhabitants of different portions of the same 
country. To have submitted in silence to the transformation of 
one Celtic bard into a myth—nay, if need had been, to have 
suffered all the “ colleges” of all the bards, and senachies, and 
pipers, to go screaming out of the world of reality into the sha- 
dowy regions of the second sight,—would probably have caused 
no very bitter regret to such men as Blair, or Gregory, or Kames ; 
but, for Scotchmen of that day, to be driven from one of the 
historical groundworks of a separate national character, was a 
very different matter, and they fought hard accordingly. 

This was, as we have said, perhaps the last occasion on which 
Scottish national feeling, as represented by persons of respecta- 
bility and intelligence, assumed an attitude of hostility to Eng- 
land; and it is curious to contrast it with the deeper manifesta- 
tions of the same sentiment which appeared in the generation 
which preceded, and its more superficial appearances in those 
which have followed. 

To such men as Belhaven and Fletcher of Saltoun, Scottish 
nationality meant a separate and independent national life,— 
moral, social, and political. The national party that opposed the 
Union knew nothing of half measures. Either Scotland was to 
cease, and there were to be Scotchmen no longer, or they were 
both to exist as they had existed since the war of independence, 
and as, relying on what seemed to them the respectable autho- 
rity of Buchanan, they supposed them to have existed from the 
beginning of time. The idea of political identity with a larger, 
richer, and more powerful nation— of a system of centralization 
which should embrace all the springs of internal government and 
external defence, whilst it left untouched, not only the private 
rights of the citizen and his religious convictions, which, for a time 
at least, might be protected by positive stipulation, but his modes 
of thinking and speaking, his habits of living and acting —every- 
thing, in short, which, in our sense, constitutes a Scotchman,— 
was, to them, utterly unintelligible. It was equivalent to saying 
that the same thing was at once to be, and not to be. 

It is true that their own previous history had made Scotchmen 
familiar with international relations of an unusually intimate 
kind. Before the union of the Scottish Crown with that of 
England, it had for a brief period been united with that of 
France. On this occasion, a complete legal internationalization 
was effected.'' But long before this event, circumstances had 


' See the Scottish statute 1558, c. 65, in which Queen Mary narrates an act 
of Henry of France, giving Scotchmen the privileges of natural born subjects, 
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brought about, between the citizens of the two countries, a con- 
tact far closer than commonly results from political alliances, 
Before they were made Frenchmen in law, Scotchmen were con- 
tinually becoming Frenchmen in fact; and for generations they 
seem to have accomplished the transmutation with scarcely less 
frequency, and with even greater facility, than they became 
Englishmen after the union of the crowns, or than they do at 
present, when there are said to be more Scotchmen in London 
than in Edinburgh. But the frequency with which it was re- 
nounced took nothing from the completeness of the national 
character whilst it remained. A Scotchman was not less a 
Scotchman, that he might become a Frenchman when he chose; 
nay, he was all the more a Scotchman on that account, because 
the faculty of abandoning it was one of the distinctive marks of 
the genuineness of the character.". And as it was with France 
before the accession, so it had been with England from that 
period down to the Union ;—the Scotch, as before, had continued 
* praising Scotland and leaving it.” But to the patriot who left 
it, as much, perhaps more, than to him that remained, it was an 
autonomous nation, distinct and separate from every nation on 
earth, and the amalgamation of which with any other nation, if 
not exactly a conquest, would still have been a lowering of the 
personal dignity, a diluting of the spirit of every citizen that it 
contained. That many Scotchmen should go to England and 
become Englishmen, was an idea altogether in keeping with pre- 
vious modes of thinking and acting; but that all Scotchmen in 
Scotland should become Englishmen, in any sense however 
limited—nay, that Scotland itself should become a sort of lesser 
England, —was, to men like Fletcher or Belhaven, a notion strange 
and intolerable. In addition to the historical peculiarities which 
thus marked the Scottish feeling of country, it had specialties too, 


and returns the compliment in favour of Frenchmen. Mr Chambers mentions 
two instances, the one in 1615, the other in 1627, in which the peculiar privi- 
leges of the Scotch were recognised. On the latter occasion, a hundred and 
twenty English and Scottish ships were seized. “The Scotch, however, con- 
tinued to make themselves appear as still connected with France by an ancient 
league,—a league which, it is to be feared, only existed as a friendly illusion 
common to the two nations. Out of deference to this notion, the Scotch vessels 
were all dismissed, while the English were retained.” The “ friendly illusion” 
unquestionably was the statute above quoted, which probably retained its vali- 
dity till the Union. 

? One single note, amongst many that might be selected from Sir William 
Hamilton’s “ Discussions,” will serve to bring out this notorious fact. ‘It is,” 
he says, “a curious illustration of the ‘ Scoti extra Scotiam agentes,’ that there 
were five Camerarii, five Chalmerses, all flourishing in 1630; all Scotsmen by 
birth, all living on the Continent, and there all Latin authors,—viz., two 
Williams, two Davids, and one George. The preceding age shows several 
others.” As the name Chalmers was never a very common one, and as this 
statement applies to men of letters alone, it may give some conception of the 
extent to which continental emigration was carried. 
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resulting from the genius of the people and the physical character 
of the land, which have all along distinguished it from the national 
feeling of the English, and which still often cause it to be mis- 
understood by them. A Scotchman’s nationality has something 
abstract, and, in a certain sense, ideal about it. It is not so much 
as the scene of actual comfort and wellbeing, as in the light of 
the centre of his conceptions of social perfection, that he loves 
Scotland. He holds it dear, not so much for what it is, or 
ever has been, to him or to his,—for to both it has probably 
proved but an areda nutrix,—as for what he conceives or hopes 
it may become, or under more favourable circumstances might 
have been made, through his own instrumentality or that of 
others; and hence it is, that, though the greatest of grumblers 
at home, he is the staunchest of patriots abroad. To the Eng- 
lishman, his country is the vine and fig-tree under which he 
dwelleth in safety and in joy; to the Scotchman, it is the banner 
under which he fights, the shibboleth by which he is known 
amongst the nations. 

But notwithstanding the prevalence of the feelings which we 
have described, the wiser counsels of the Unionists prevailed, 
and the measure which, since the accession, had been proposed 
in so many forms, was at length brought to the test of a peace- 
able experiment. At first, it seemed almost as if the results 
which had been predicted by the national party were to be 
realized. A species of social collapse, of which these gloomy 
anticipations were in no small measure the cause, actually oc- 
curred; and during the forty years between the Union and the 
final suppression of the rebellion, the capital of Scotland parti- 
cularly laboured under a depression of spirit unknown at any 
other period of its history. But whilst local seemed thus to be 
absorbed by central life, the fact was, that neither had yet re- 
ceived the benefits which they were mutually in a condition to 
confer; and it was only as each of these influences came into 
fuller operation, that men became gradually aware, that what so 
often before, and so often since, has been regarded as one of the 
insoluble problems of politics, had for once received a practical 
solution. 

In the case of centralization and localization, as in the case of 
all other tendencies that are natural and human, the conflict 
into which they are often betrayed, arises, not from qualities 
which are inherent in them, but from attendant circumstances 
which impede or vitiate the action of one or both. Their complete 
development and unfettered activity, so far from aggravating or 
perpetuating their opposition, are the only effectual means for 
bringing it to a close. Assuming them both to be sound and 
healthy principles, it is an error in fact, as it is a solecism in lan- 
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guage, to say that either may be carried too far. Whilst a sound 
principle is adhered to, itcan never become a false principle. No 
amount of local or individual energy or freedom can be excessive, 
for they are the very blood and life of central power. No central 
power can be too vigorous, prompt, or omniscient, for it is thus 
only a more perfect instrument for the development of local energy 
and the vindication of individual freedom. But every true prin- 
ciple has its corresponding false principle, and the former is 
always in greatest danger of encountering the latter when it has 
been most successful in asserting its own exclusive recognition. 
If the result of the encounter be, that the true principle is para- 
lysed, the field for a time is left open to error. A return to 
truth in such circumstances is practicable only by means of 
another true principle, which, if carried out in isolation, is liable 
to be similarly neutralized. Of these phenomena we have many 
examples. Before the time of Alexander, the principle of local- 
ization in the small states of Greece reached a point at which, in 
place of progressing, it wore itself out in hopeless encounters with 
misrule. It was not the excess of local energy, but its exclu- 
siveness, which ultimately called for what was perhaps the only 
remedy—centralization. But the centralizing principle which 
came into operation on that occasion, was not the genuine action 
of the community itself; it came not from within, but from with- 
out, and it came accompanied from the first by its own evil 
genius—despotism. The result was its own speedy annihilation, 
and the destruction of the Grecian world. Had the two prin- 
ciples been in operation from the first, or had the latter come to 
the aid of the former, whilst it was still capable of resuscitation, 
the results might have been very different. Now, all this is 
plain enough in the far past; but for those who have grown up 
under the exclusive dominion of one principle to fix on the point 
at which it stands in need of aid from the other, is a very diffi- 
cult matter, and it is not surprising that it puzzled our fathers. 
Who, for example, amongst them or amongst us, has ever been 
able to say with certainty whether the Germans, by giving greater 
prominence to central power, would be restoring or destroying 
the balance between principles which, in Germany and every- 
where, are as indispensable to social organic existence as the cen- 
trifugal and centripetal forces are to physical nature ? 
Experience has at length enabled us to assert with confidence, 
that, far from being irreconcileable enemies, these principles are 
inseparable friends and indispensable coadjutors : that the high- 
est attainable degree of activity in each is that in which it aids 
the other most effectually ; and conversely, that the point at which 
it is most helpful is the highest to which its own action can reach 
in the circumstances. But though we are thus enabled to de- 
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duce, chiefly from the Scottish and the kindred instance of the 
Irish Union (for they are the leading historical precedents on the 

oint), what seems very much to resemble an universal political 
oa it is doubtful whether, in similar circumstances, we should 
feel more secure than did those who, on these two memorable 
occasions, dealt with what must be at all times one of the nicest 
and most delicate questions of political adjustment. By the help 
of that practical sagacity, which has so often supplied to our 
countrymen the place of deeper insight, and by the blessing 
which God rarely withholds from honest intention, we know that 
they were marvellously successful on both occasions. 

Of the extent to which this was the case in the former instance 
we shall have proof enough, if we glance at the results which 
may fairly be attributed to the arrangements which they made. 

It was not till the dynastic question which had been pending 
since the Revolution was finally set at rest by the suppression of the 
second Rebellion, that the Union began to bear its fruits to Scot- 
land. When that event occurred, it was not the central govern- 
ment alone that was strengthened, though to most persons at 
the time the gain probably appeared to be wholly on that side. 
The policy of those who had opposed the Union seemed now for 
the first time to be placed beyond all further hope of success ; 
and yet, strangely enough, at that very moment, the substance 
of what they had contended for was attained, and this not as a 
direct result of the principles of the victorious party, but as a 
consequence of increased life and energy in those local influences, 
the partial diminution of which perhaps all parties had antici- 
pated. As coincidences, far too remarkable to be accounted for 
on any other principles than those of cause and effect, we may 
mention that simultaneously with the consolidation of the central 
power, the trade, manufactures, and commerce of Scotland in- 
creased beyond all former precedent, agriculture was developed, 
the capital of the kingdom swelled to twice its former dimensions, 
afresh impulse was communicated to literature, an indigenous 
school of philosophy arose, the medical schools of the country 
for the first time attained to the position which they have since 
maintained, and the Church and the Bar were adorned with 
more distinguished names than either of them could have boasted 
during the previous century. 

Even the accession, which was in itself a sort of imperfect 
union, effected a decided improvement in the manners, and gave 
a sensible impulse to the industry of Scotland. The condition 
of society during Queen Mary’s time, and the part of her son’s 
reign which was spent in Scotland, as exhibited in the unquestion- 
ably authentic documents collected by Mr Chambers,’ was scarcely 

? Domestic Annals of Scotland. 
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in any respect, except in the seeds of future energy which it 
contained, superior to that of Spain or Mexico at the present day. 
Cromwell’s rule was noted as a period of further advance, and 
Dr Johnson was not altogether in error when, after his own 
— fashion, he asserted that “ Cromwell civilised the Scotch 

y conquest, and introduced by useful violence the arts of peace.” 
Whether he had sufficient data for maintaining that amongst the 
arts thus acquired the making of shoes and the planting of “ kail” 
fall to be included, may be more of a question ; but there is little 
doubt that the prevailing notions regarding the dispensation of 
justice must have been rendered more precise by this means. 
On this subject Mr Chambers relates a well-known anecdote, too 
characteristic to be omitted. “Some one in a subsequent age,” 
he tells us, “was lauding to the Lord President Gilmore the 
remarkable impartiality of Cromwell’s judges, and the general 
equity of their proceedings, when the Scottish judge answered, in 
his rough way, ‘ Deil thank them, they had neither kith nor kin !’” 
Even at present, there is reason to believe that we derive far 
more benefit morally, than we do intellectually, or even materi- 
ally, from our connection with England. But for English 
influences, but for the salutary check which the appeal to the 
House of Lords, and still more to the columns of the Times 
exerts, many of the peculiarities of earlier days might not impos- 
sibly reappear amongst us. The Scotchman has not the English- 
man’s love of fair play; his newspapers, except those of the 
extremest political shades, are habitually silent before authority ; 
and such a publication as Punch, even if we possessed the wit, 
would be impossible in Scotland, from mere want of moral 
courage. 

It is by no means inappropriate, even at the present day, that 
we should call to mind the actual features of the society of in- 
dependent Scotland ; for it is forgetfulness of our real condition 
in former times, and of the besetting sins which still cleave to us, 
which lies at the bottom of all such manifestations of mistaken 
national enthusiasm as have for their object a partial repeal of the 
political union, by the creation of a separate eosmeee of State 
for Scotland, presided over by a separate secretary; and which 
leads to those childish disputes about lions and unicorns, whereby 
Scotland is made ridiculous every half-century. It is true that 
such proposals receive no support in Scotland that is at all likely 
to endanger the entirely cordial relations of the united kingdoms ; 
but it does not follow that they are entirely innoxious to Scotland 
itself. Those by whom they are advocated, if they possess little 
wisdom, are by no means deficient in generous sentiments, and 
in energies which, if directed to saner ends, would be productive 
of substantial benefits to their country. 
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But it is not so much by misdirecting the enthusiasm which still 
shows itself from time to time in favour of Scottish nationality, 
as by extinguishing it in some minds, and preventing it from 
developing itself in others, that these false views of our national 
history and character, and, consequently, of what ought to be the 
objects of our national life, are injurious to the best interests of 
Scotland. When the only arguments ever used in favour of 
Scottish nationality are based upon assumptions as to the advan- 
tages which we enjoyed as a separate nation, which can easily be 
shown to be destitute of historical support; and when the only 
object which those who use them have in view is the restoration 
of some modified form of political independence, which can with 
equal facility be demonstrated to be both undesirable and impos- 
sible; it is not surprising that the opinion should have gained 
ground, that to all intents and purposes, and in every sense, it is 
amere piece of antiquarian sentimentalism, which those who have 
anything in the shape of serious occupation had better banish 
from their minds at once and for ever. The two nations, it is 
said, if two nations they can still be called, did not differ, at the 
period at which our authentic history begins, in blood, in lan- 
guage, or in manners. With the exception of a few outlying 
counties, which in each were peopled by the earlier race, they 
were kindred offshoots from the great Teutonic stem. For a time 
they were separated by an unhappy war, which has long since 
been forgotten. A political amalgamation has led, or is daily 
leading, to its natural result, a complete social assimilation. The 
stream is thus all in one direction, and that the right direction, 
and why should any of us set our faces against it? Now, that 
there is much in this view which meets with our cordial assent, 
is plain, we trust, from what we have said already, and will be 
plainer from what we have yet to say. But the question which it 
is our present object to discuss is, whether this view exhausts the 
whole subject of the relations in which we stand, and ought to 
stand, to our southern fellow-countrymen. Are there, or are 
there not, peculiarities in the institutions of Scotland, but still 
more in the social, and most of all in the intellectual character 
of Scotchmen, which have not been as yet, and which need not 
necessarily be, affected by the political union of the countries, and 
which it is for the mutual advantage of both that we should con- 
sciously and designedly perpetuate ? 

Nothing is so lifeless as uniformity ; and should it appear that 
our national peculiarities are neither discreditable to ourselves nor 
injurious to our neighbours, the additional variety which they give 
to the colouring of our insular existence might in itself be a suffi- 
cient argument for their preservation. The merest Cockney, 
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when he crosses the Tweed, is pleased to feel that the moral as well 
as the physical landscape has dona, and that he has really done 
something more than pass over a bridge. But, for reasons which 
we shall mgs | explain, we believe that these peculiarities have 
a very much higher value than this, and that, if we can succeed 
in drawing a line of demarcation between the living and the dead 
amongst Scottish national characteristics, and in pointing to sub- 
stantial interests for which Scotchmen may still legitimately con- 
tend, we shall confer a benefit on both nations, and a benefit 
which Englishmen will not be slow to appreciate. 

Now, though the Scotch of Dr Johnson’s time may scarcely 
have realized the possibility of separating the social and intel- 
lectual from the political nationality of Scotland, or of preserving 
the former without a tinge of the jealous and hostile feeling out of 
which both had arisen, it was, we believe, very much less to the loss 
of their autonomy than of their individuality that they objected. 
The Scotchmen of that day were by no means insensible to the 
benefits, at least to the material benefits, of the Union. But though 
they were willing to acknowledge that the prosperity of Scotland 
had been increased, its distinctive character, they feared, had been 
destroyed for ever. It had become a better land, but not a better 
Scotland ; for its improvement had consisted, not in a development 
of its native qualities, but in an imitation of those of England. 
That such was the only avenue to prosperity and progress for the 
future, was insultingly asserted by Dr Johnson,-and the other 
English writers of whom he was the type ; and their own belief in 
the truth of the assertion formed the grievance of his Scottish con- 
temporaries, and more or less of all the grumblers who have fol- 
lowed them. Sir Walter Scott was not a grumbler indeed, chiefly, 
perhaps, because he was not a politician ; but there can be little 
doubt that he too entertained the same misgivings as to the possi- 
bility of a separate social and intellectual, apart from a separate 
political life; and that from a romantic, picturesque, and, it may be, 
somewhat antiquarian pointof view, he mourned overit all his days. 
That he, in what he considered his more sober mood, believed all 
the disadvantages attendant on the loss of a separate national life 
to have been counterbalanced by far greater benefits, is probable. 
We know that from English antipathies he was as free, and that 
he appieciated the great and good qualities of Englishmen as 
fully, as any non-Englishman that ever existed. He was one 
of those who established a classical school on the English model 
in Edinburgh, and he sent his most promising son to be educated 
in England. Still all this was done under a sort of secret pro- 
test. There was at the bottom of the whole a feeling that he 
was conforming to what, to a person of his condition, had become 
a triste necessity. If he had thought it possible that, without 
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prejudice to their interests and their prospects as British subjects, 
his children could have retained the special character of Scottish 
in combination with the general character of European gentle- 
folks, there is very little doubt that he would have preferred it to 
their becoming Englishmen “ with a difference.” Was he right 
in believing this to be impossible ? 

There is one very common assumption which has much to do 
with the prevalence of this belief, and which we regard as alto- 
gether erroneous. It is generally taken for granted that the 
existence of a separate national character in Scotland depends on 
the preservation of the peculiar form in which the common lan- 
guage of Britain has been, and still to a considerable extent is, 
there spoken. To this view Lord Brougham’s very interesting 
note will no doubt tend to give increased currency (Note vii., p. 
63 of Brougham’s Installation Address). But though we entirely 
concur with Lord Brougham in holding the dialect of Scotland 
to be a sister, not a daughter, of that of England,’ and are glad 
to find that so competent a judge entertains so high an opinion 
of its value, we must confess to the gravest misgivings as to the 
possibility of its preservation as a national = That it has 
been gradually and steadily, though very slowly, disappearing, 
and has existed less and less in each successive generation since 
the Union, seems to us incontestable. At that period, probably, 


no Scotchman ever spoke English, except for the purpose of 
communicating with an Englishman, or with a view to the publi- 
cation of his sentiments in England.? Some fifty years later we 
find Smollett, in the character of honest Matthew Bramble, ex- 
pressing his sense of the inconveniences attending the use of the 
Scottish dialect, and suggesting the propriety of “ employing a 
few natives of England to teach the a eae of our verna- 


cular tongue,” by whose instrumentality, he was persuaded, that 
in “twenty years there would be no difference in point of dialect 
between the youth of Edinburgh and of London.” Thirty years 
afterwards, Dr Johnson regarded this change as already in course 
of being effected. “The conversation of the Scots grows every 
day less unpleasing to the English; their peculiarities wear fast 
away; their dialect is likely to become, in half a century, pro- 
vincial and rustic even to themselves. The great, the learned, 
the ambitious, and the vain, all cultivate the English phrase and 
the English pronunciation, and in splendid companies Scotch is 


‘It isnot unimportant to remark that this view has Mr Latham’s authority 
in its favour. He mentions it as proved to a certain degree to his satisfaction, 
thats“ in lowland Scotch a number of words, though Teutonic, were never Anglo- 
Saxon; and that of the numerous Scottish Gallicisms, a large portion were in- 
troduced directly from France.”—English Language, p. 101. 

_ * All the speeches against the Union, as well as in favour of it, were delivere 
in very fair, some of them in very elegant and accurate English. 
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not much heard, except now and then from an old lady.” At 
first it seems as if this were only asomewhat bombastical account 
of our daily experience, but such is by no means the case ; for, 
however general the use of English may have been, there can be 
no doubt that, at the time of Johnson’s visit, Scotch was the 
household tongue even of the higher middle classes when no 
Englishman was present. In the generation which followed, and 
to which Sir Walter Scott belonged, a much more important 
innovation took place. It was then for the first time that Scotch 
ceased to form the substance of the national speech, and came to 
be used as a sort of Doric salt to give pungency and variety to 
English, which, though still spoken with a very marked accentua- 
tion, was the sole language of business, and of graver social com- 
munication. At this period, however, Scotch, with all the charac- 
teristics of a separate dialect, was still usually spoken to servants, 
invariably by them ; and, as a necessary consequence, very fre- 
quently by children of the higher classes. Within the last thirty 
years even this has been changed ; the lowland Scotch have ceased 
to be a bi-lingual people, and the language of Burns, when spoken 
by the upper classes at all, is spoken, not spontaneously, but as 
a small tour de force. No Scotchman, as a general rule, speaks 
to servants otherwise in Edinburgh than he would do in London ; 
and the speech of the lower classes, in the capital at all events, 
is distinguished from that of England chiefly by a stronger 
colouring of the accent, which still retains its hold on the whole 
people. Lord Brougham’s statement, then, that Scoteh is “a 
national language, used by the whole people in their early years, 
and by many learned and gifted persons throughout life,” is a 
tradition of the past. ‘The tone of voice of a Scotchman and an 
Englishman is still strikingly dissimilar, but the words which they 
employ, and, in a great degree, the pronunciation, are identical. 
The English of Edinburgh now stands to the English of London, 
very much in the same relation that the French of Geneva does 
to the French of Paris. 

But is it correct to assume that all these changes have resulted 
from the political union, or even from the increased intercourse 
between the two nations? Did the speech of any people ever 
remain unchanged for a century and a half? and is there any 
reason to suppose that an older and ruder spoken dialect would 
not have assimilated itself to a later and more accurate written 
dialect, in Scotland itself, during that period of time, without the 
intervention of any foreign cause? That some change would 
have occurred is certain; and that it would have been a change 
in the same direction, if not perhaps quite to the same extent, is 
scarcely more doubtful. The accent, which is influenced less by 
education than by habit, is what one would have expected to be 
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chiefly affected by the increased intercourse with England, and 
it is the accent alone which has remained nearly unchanged. 
But even the accent has undergone modification, and it is not 
unlikely that, in the course of another generation, it also will, in 
a great degree, disappear from the speech of the educated classes. 
Already there is one unequivocal indication of the insecurity of 
its hold, viz., that it is frequently exaggerated for a purpose. 
From a belief that it is popular with the lower orders, almost all 
Presbyterian clergymen use it in the pulpit more broadly than in 
their habitual speech ; and several of the grand old Scottish law- 
yers who have recently disappeared, certainly gave themselves 
some trouble to preserve it on the bench,—perhaps from a feeling 
that, as patriarchs and old-fashioned grandees, the tones of a 
former generation became them better than those of the present. 
In the mouths of the late Lord Mackenzie and the late Lord 
Cockburn, it certainly had a striking, and by no means unpleasing 
effect; and no one who has had the privilege of hearing the brief 
admonitions with which it was their custom to preface their sen- 
tences of transportation and of death, will lightly forget the mascu- 
line pathos which they thus contrived to communicate to the 
tidings. These two eminent persons were perhaps the last who 
positively added to the grandeur of their demeanour by their 
use of the Scottish accent ; for even: in their case it was accent 
merely,—what they said, when written down, being, in point 
of language, nothing but very simple and terse, if sometimes 
quaint English. 

Making all due allowance, then, for the accidents of individual 
influence and for the caprices of fashion,—taking into account the 
possibility of another Scottish poet, the probability of another 
gifted judge or two with antiquarian leanings, and the still greater 
likelihood of a Scoto-mania which, in place of kilts and Skye 
terriers, shall have the dialect of Scotland for its object,—we 
may still, without much rashness, assume that, in less than a cen- 
tury, there will be neither dialect nor accent by which to dis- 
tinguish an educated Scotchman from an educated Englishman. 
There will still be Cockneys in London, and the lower class of 
Edinburghers will be distinguished from Londoners, and from 
Englishmen in general, by what will still be called Scotch, but 
which in reality will resemble the standard dialect of the whole 
people quite as closely as the speech of the inhabitants of any of 
the provincial towns of England. Now, when this occurrence 
takes place, will every other characteristic by which Scotchmen 
are known likewise disappear; or will they, by being at length 
put fully in possession of what we must pay our neighbours the 
compliment of assuming to be a more finished language, be only 
enabled thereby to give fuller and freer expression to intellectual] 
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and moral peculiarities by which they are, and will continue to 
be, distinguished from the inhabitants of South Britain ? 

An answer to this question involves, to a certain extent, an 
anticipation of the future, and we are fully aware of the risk of 
error that attends all attempts at predicting the course of national 
events. Other assimilating influences besides identity of speech 
may intervene, and these influences may be not only of a kind 
which we should least of all expect in the particular instance, but, 
in an age and a country so progessive, they may be of a kind of 
which mankind hitherto has had no experience anywhere. All 
the length to which we can go with safety is to assert that, if there 
be a radical and essential distinction between the genius of Scotch- 
menand of Englishmen, that distinction lies deeperthan differences 
either of institutions or of speech, is their cause more probably 
than their effect, and in all likelihood will survive their total 
disappearance. 

Is there, then, such a distinction as we here speak of between 
the inhabitants of the two divisions of this island? We reply in 
the affirmative, without hesitation and without reluctance, be- 
cause, for reasons which will be presently apparent, we believe the 
difference to be of such a kind as to render the one national character 
the complement of the other. How far this diversity of type may 
have arisen from original or pre-historic diversity of blood,’ an« 
how far it has been the result of the different circumstances of the 
two nations, and the different relations in which they have stood 
to other nations during the course of centuries which are within 
the range of authentic history, it would perhaps be impossible, 
and is not very important for our purpose, to determine. Its 
existing characteristics are what concern us here, and we shall 
endeavour to state them, not from preconceived notions of what 
might be anticipated, but from actual observation of what is. 

t appears to us, then, that the Scottish intellect is more 
intense, more generally active, but in its highest manifestations 


1 The difference between the Scottish lowlander and the Englishman in 
this respect is probably very trifling. Gothic and Celtic elements exist in 
both, and perhaps nearly in the same proportions. In the former, however, 
there is reason to believe that the Scandinavian variety of the Goth, and the 
Gaelic variety of the Celt, preponderate ; whilst the other has drawn chiefly 
from the Saxon variety of the Goth and the Cymbric variety of the Celt. The 
greater amount of Scandinavian blood in Scotland during the Saxon period was 
pretty well counterbalanced in England by the Norman conquest, which scarcely 
extended to Scotland, The English connection with France during this period, 
and for centuries after, must have had the effect of increasing the Celtic element, 
and supplying the other Gaelic elements which Scotland in time derived from a 
later connection with that country. On the whole, we may probably assume, 
that, avoiding persons of Highland deseent on the one hand, and of Welsh or 
Cornish descent on the other, an individual Englishman and an individual 
Scotchman, taken at random, will very frequently be as homogeneous in blood 
as any two individual Scotchmen or Englishmen selected in the same manner. 
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less complete, than the English. This latter feature is usually 
attributed to certain imperfections in the higher educational in- 
stitutions of Scotland, which are at present in the way of being 
removed. We believe that it is not wholly attributable to this 
cause, because we think we have observed that it is not greatly 
affected by an education almost exclusively English. 

But, if less perfect in degree, Scottish intellect is more fre- 
quently high in kind. There is a greater number of Scotchmen 
than of Englishmen, in proportion, who get beyond the condition 
of being mere recipients of knowledge. The tendency to gene- 
ralize and form new combinations of thought is less the exception 
in Scotland. Speculation thus lies nearer to Scotchmen; they 
are more apt to betake themselves to the region of principle, and 
consequently they begin more and finish less than Engfishmen. 
The germ of a discovery is, and will probably continue to be, 
very often Scotch, its completed form English; and in this 
respect the two nations seem destined, as it were, to play into 
each other’s hands. 

Many illustrations might be mentioned, and many conse- 
quences pointed out, of this more general thoughtfulness of the 
Scotch as a nation. The Scotchman is more conscious and less 
spontaneous than the Englishman ; and this peculiarity frequently 
exhibits itself in a species of mauvaise honte, which sometimes 
betrays him into awkwardness, and which, at other times, he 
conceals by an affectation of indifference, which exceeds even 
that for which the English are proverbial. 

But a more important consequence is a tendency to run into 
logical extremes, and to carry out principles with a rigour and 
exclusiveness which shut out many of the incidental considera- 
tions which come to be important in shaping a course of action. 
This tendency, which is thoroughly un-English, constituted the 
chief point of resemblance between the Scotch and their ancient 
allies the French. It exhibits itself both in politics and religion. 
A Scotchman’s political creed is more finished, more logically 
worked out and rounded off, more scientific, than an English- 
man’s; but on that very account, perhaps, it is frequently less 
suited to the multifarious and contradictory requirements of 
human affairs. The “freedom” which 


‘“‘ Broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent,” 


and which aims at no greater symmetry in its ultimate form than 
it exhibited at the various stages of its formation, has been an 
English conception from the first. The Scotchman has always 
some political theory, however imperfect; there is always a trace 
of thinking, and, as the result of it, the outline of some sort of 
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scheme at the bottom of his views of life ; and he never can get 
rid of the expectation that something like an ideal state of 
matters is to come about at last. According to him, political 
arrangements are to be fitted to social requirements—society is 
to be brought into harmony with ethical conceptions ; and these, 
as they spring up in the natural man, are to be purified and 
elevated by Christian influences. The life of the ordinary 
Englishman, even the educated Englishman, is the reverse of all 
this. He lives de jour en jour, does his duty, eats his dinner, 
reads his Greek chorus and scans it, all with great relish and 
respectability, and never troubles himself about the end at all. 
And really, if men are to be but men at the end, as they were 
at the beginning, perhaps he is right. Still an extreme is pos- 
sible on his side also: it is possible to exclude the influences of 
human reason from human affairs to an extent that God never 
designed, and that He will not bless: and if this is a contingency 
worth guarding against, it will be averted, we believe, more 
effectually by the intervention of a section of the same com- 
munity, whose tendencies run in the opposite direction, than by 
any other means. The manner in which the genius of the one 
people supplements that of the other in this respect, is very ap- 
parent. ‘The Scotchman brings back politics from a blind 
groping after the expedient to the region of principle; he urges 
the necessity of taking an observation, ascertaining our course, 
and looking at the chart which human possibilities has marked 
out, lest we heedlessly run our heads against some universal 
principle of nature, or some unalterable law of social life. The 
Englishman, though somewhat averse to the proceeding in the 
first instance, ultimately acquiesces in its propriety, and comes 
to the aid of the Scotchman with his precedents drawn from the 
rich treasury of a “land of old and just renown,” precisely at the 
point where his interposition is wanted. He points out to the 
Scotchman numberless sources of error, which his more limited 
experience might never have suggested; or, perhaps, availing 
himself of the hint which his neighbour’s too hasty generalization 
afforded, takes the task of observation into his own hands, and 
performs it with far greater completeness than he could have 
done. 

In proof of the correctness of the view which we have taken 
of the political tendencies of Scotchmen, it may be mentioned 
that their representatives in Parliament are, as a body, less con- 
servative than the English. From being more abstract, the 
Scotch are likewise, we fear, less loyal. Cousin has remarked, 
as a consequence of their more thoughtful temper, that they 
remained unaffected by the intoxication of loyalty which suc- 
ceeded the Restoration ; and it is certain that, whatever may 
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have been the"devotion of the Highlanders, the Lowland Scotch 
exhibited all along very little attachment to, or reverence for, 
the persons of their native princes. The cause, unquestionably, 
was no want either in veneration or imagination, but a greater 
facility in separating the person from the office, which their 
habits of abstraction had given them. 

We have said that the tendency of which we speak exhibits 
itself in the religious as well as the political peculiarities of the 
Scotch. ‘Their adoption of, and unswerving adherence to, the most 
logical of all the reformed creeds might be mentioned, and often 
has been mentioned, asan instance. Another occurs to us which 
we do not remember to have seen noticed, but which is not less 
in point. There are thousands of Englishmen who believe in the 
real presence in the Holy Sacrament, in a sense differing not in 
degree only, but in kind, from the presence of Christ in prayer ; 
and still they do not believe in transubstantiation or consubstantia- 
tion, and are in no danger of being led into any express or definite 
statement of what they do believe. They are perfectly contented 
to rest in an indefinite belief in something mysterious. With 
Scotchmen this is never the case ; and, consequently, the moment 
that a Scotchman abandons the theory of a mere commemorative 
rite, his soul can find no rest till it arrives at a theory equally 
definite. He strides on boldly and fearlessly in the direction of 
transubstantiation. 

Another peculiarity of the Scotch, in some degree, perhaps, 
attributable to the same tendency in the direction of the abstract, 
but far more, no doubt, to their historical antecedents, is, that 
they are less insular than the English,—that is to say, they differ 
less from the general type of Europeans. Much of the Scottish 
national character has all along been negative ; it has consisted in 
an adaptability to the habits and modes of thought of other 
nations. On the Continent, the Scotch mark themselves far less 
strongly, and conform to foreign ways more easily and naturally, 
than the English. A continentalized Scotchman is a character 
with whom every one who has resided on the Continent is 
familiar ; a continentalized Englishman, if not an unknown, is 
a very unusual phenomenon. ‘The historical cause to which we 
have mainly ascribed this peculiarity is one which acts not as a 
tradition merely, but as a present influence. The Scotchman 
is not thrown back, like the Englishman, to seek for his conti- 
nental sympathies in shadowy recollections of a connection, the 
traces of which have been obliterated by centuries of hostility 
and intentional divergence. He finds, on his arrival on the 
Continent, that his religion does not differ in essentials from that 
of a very large body, perhaps the largest body, of continental 
Protestants; that he has been accustomed to a legal system, in 
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which a common origin with the systems of most of the continen- 
tal nations is readily distinguishable, which for centuries had a 
common development with that of France, and which still ha as 
terminology om nomenclature closely resembling it. The philo- 
sophical speculation of France in the beginning of last century 
was that which led to, and the philosophical speculation of Ger- 
many of the end of last and beginning of the present century 
was that which resulted from, the native ak of speculative 
thought, in which, if he is an educated man, he has been trained, 
and if he is an uneducated man, he has unconsciously imbibed. 
Even in minor matters he is less a stranger than the Englishman. 
He has been educated at a University constituted after the con- 
tinental model, and he has been taught to pronounce the learned 
languages in a manner not essentially differing from that in 
which they are pronounced by continentals; nay, more, his 
mode of doing so, and even of speaking English, is such as to 
facilitate his acquisition both of the Romanic and the Teutonic 
languages of the Continent. The consequence of all this is, that 
when a Scotchman has acquired the language either of France 
or of Germany, he is no longer a stranger, either in his own eyes 
or in those of the people with whom he comes in contact. The 
national meaning of it, as it seems to us, is, that he should act as 
a connecting link between England, of which he is an integral 
part, and the nations thus allied to him in spirit. 

For this purpose it is desirable that we should not attempt to 
eradicate, but rather to preserve and foster, those ancient ties of 
kindred and association by which Scotland is bound to the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Let the legal system of Scotland go on per- 
fecting itself, not by an exclusive imitation of that of England, 
but by a development of its own original principles, keeping an 
open eye to the progress of those systems from which it was 
derived, and to which it still bears many features of resemblance. 
It will thus continue to have something to teach, as well as much 
to learn from, the wider experience of England. Let the schools 
and universities of Scotland, throwing off their imperfections, 
and, if possible, their poverty, still continue to lean in form, as 
they have done hitherto, more towards the general European 
than the exceptional English type. In this case, in place of 
rivalling, certainly unsuccessfully, the ancient and wealthy esta- 
blishments of England, they will come to supplement them by 
representing phases of mental activity with which they cannot 
deal so conveniently, and with which probably most Englishmen 
would not think it desirable that they should intermeddle. What 


' In Scotland we have advocates and procurators, provosts and bailies, etc., 
as in France, corresponding to the barristers and solicitors, the mayors and 
aldermen of England. 
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is best and soundest in continental thought will thus be prepared 
to amalgamate with that of England, by passing through an 
intermediate process of gradual nationalization ; and those of the 
youth of England who desire to become acquainted with it will 
have a mode of access more easy than direct contact opened to 
them by the schools and universities of the sister kingdom. Lord 
Brougham mentioned the great resort of foreigners to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh as one of the leading characteristics of the 
institution. When, in addition to the fact that Edinburgh has 
all along been a sort of educational commune forum of the 
nations, we bear in mind that the Scotch themselves have by no 
means abandoned their ancient custom of visiting foreign schools 
of learning for purposes of study,’ we shall have in view the two 
chief causes of such peculiarities of intellectual character as they 
still exhibit, and the two chief grounds of hope, that, notwith- 
standing the levelling effects of the Union, they may retain their 
distinctive features unchanged. 

Very much in the same manner as in her educational insti- 
tutions, we can see, in the peculiar development which Protes- 
tantism has taken in Scotland, a source of benefit to England ; and 
to that far greater nation throughout the world which speaks the 
tongue, owns the traditions, and in some degree responds to the 
influences of England. The Scotch are, and, as a nation, cer- 
tainly will continue to be, Calvinists and Presbyterians. To what- 
ever extent the highest class, from English sympathies, from con- 
venience, or other motives, may be now, or may hereafter become 
Episcopalians, let us not commit so egregious a blunder as to 
expect that the body of the people will abandon, however greatly 
they may modify, forms of belief and of Church government which 
they adopted deliberately, to which they have adhered so stoutly, 
and which, in so many ways, are in harmony with their national 
genius. But even this peculiarity, which High Churchmen of 
course must regard, if not as a fault, at the very least as an un- 
alloyed misfortune, may possibly present itself in a very different 
light to English Episcopalians of more moderate and more liberal 
tendencies. To them it may not seem a matter of regret, that, at 
the other end of the island, there should be those who, by principle 
and practice, in form and in substance, keep alive a perpetual 
protest against the errors to which their own creed, and, still 
more, their own form of Church government, is unquestionably 
prone. However little they may relish Presbyterianism them- 
selves, they may not be sorry that others should like it better, 
when they find it protecting the Church of England from 

' Inaugural Address, p. 8. 


* In the comparatively small brotherhood of the Scottish bar, the writer can 
count twenty-four of his own acquaintances who have studied on the Continent. 
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dangers from within far more serious than any with which it 
menaces her from without. 

But let us return to the educational institutions of Scotland, 
for it is on them that Scottish nationality, if it is to be intellec- 
tual, must be mainly dependent for its life. The time has not 
yet arrived for criticising the proceedings of the subsisting Uni- 
versity Commission. All that can be said of it at present is, 
that, by giving a freer constitution to the universities, it has done 
something to attract public attention to the exceedingly defective 
condition of all the faculties which they contain, excepting only 
the medical faculty in Edinburgh, and, perhaps, in Glasgow. 
If the Commissioners fail to supply deficiencies of the exist- 
ence of which the public must now gradually become aware, and 
to place the faculties of arts and theology in all the universities, 
and of law in Edinburgh, on something like a footing of equality 
with the corresponding faculties in the other European univer- 
sities which are organized on the professional system, it is, we 
should hope, by no means improbable that the influence of public 
opinion will ultimately supplement their labours. In so far, 
again, as they may withdraw the universities of Scotland from 
the general European type, and assimilate them to the great 
insular establishments of the sister kingdom, they will, if the 
view which we have taken of the character of Scottish national 
life be the correct one, commit a blunder which it may not be so 
easy to rectify. The immediate effect of such a proceeding will 
be to set the Scottish universities in rivalry with institutions with 
which, on their own ground, they cannot hope to contend on equal 
terms, and to deprive them of the distinctive character to which, 
in so great a measure, they have hitherto been indebted for their 
prosperity. In so far as this tendency goes (and we grieve to 
say there are indications of its going far), it will simply rob 
Scotland of a portion of what still remains to her of her national 
life, and deprive England of the supplementary intellectual life, 
which the distinctive character of the educational institutions of 
her neighbour at present affords her. The object which English- 
men have hitherto had in frequenting our Scottish seats of learn- 
ing will be taken away, and foreigners will, naturally and pro- 
perly, prefer the genuine indigenous institutions of England, 
to such spurious and attenuated imitations of them as alone we 
can possibly hope to produce in Scotland. But we must not 
anticipate clisasters. 

There are two subjects which we regard as of very great im- 
portance in their bearings on the higher instruction, and, as 
such, on the intellectual nationality of Scotland, which are left 
untouched by the University Bill, and which will probably 


remain for discussion when the Commissioners have terminated 
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their labours. The one is the question as to the expediency of 
introducing, or rather of resuscitating, the system of collegiate 
residence in connection with the universities of Scotland; the 
other, an examination into the condition of the grammar schools, 
both in themselves and in their effects on the universities. The 
latter subject, which clearly fell beyond the scope of the Univer- 
sity Bill, will, we hope, at no distant period, secure the attention 
of the Legislature. It is our belief that, in the matter of accurate 
scholarship at all events, the defects of Scottish education are 
rooted, not in the universities, but in the schools. Scholarship, in 
that sense, is a commodity which cannot be manufactured at a 
university either in Scotland or anywhere else ; but there is no 
good and sufficient reason why it should not be, though many 
obvious and adequate explanations why it is not, produced in the 
schools of Scotland as it is in those of England and Germany. As 
regards the grammar schools, just as in the case of the universities 
of Scotland, no revolution is called for, and no institutions that are 
new or alien to those with which the country is familiar are re- 
quisite. ‘There is no necessity for calling into existence an Eton or 
Harrow, a German Gymnasium, or even an Edinburgh Academy, 
in every provincial town. In all the county towns, and in a good 
many others, there are Grammar Schools already, where the 
learned languages and the mathematics are taught. Far from 
being novelties, some of them are the very oldest educational insti- 
tutions of the whole country. They exist, however, in very various 
states of efficiency, some of them being already very respect- 
able classical schools, others differing in little else than in size 
from the ordinary parish schools of Scotland. Let these grammar 
schools, then, be brought under some sort of system, and let a 
function be assigned to them permanently distinct from that of 
the parish schools, so that they shall come to be recognised as 
stepping stones between the latter and the universities ; let the 
salaries of their rectors be increased, either by a grant from 
the imperial treasury or from the corporations of the towns in 
which they are situated, or partly from the one source and partly 
from the other, but so as to secure, in every case, the services of 
at least one highly-educated and cultivated man, and where the 
extent of the school is such as to call for it, let him be furnished 
with one or more duly qualified and adequately remunerated 
assistants. Scarcely anything more is needed for the attain- 
ment of what we believe will be admitted to be for Scotland, and 
if for Scotland, then for the whole empire, an object of the very 
highest importance. In three or four of the larger towns, col- 
legiate schools of a more complete description would inevitably 
arise out of, even if they did not form part of, such an arrange- 
ment. 
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The other subject to which we referred, that of collegiate or 
common residence for students, is one which might, though we 
scarcely hope that it will, be dealt with by the existing Commis- 
sioners, under the general powers which are granted to them to 
“make rules for the management and ordering of the univer- 
sities, and the manner of teaching therein.” It was less dis- 
cussed during the University Reform agitation in Scotland than 
many other subjects of far inferior importance, not from insensi- 
bility to its significance on the part of the leaders of the move- 
ment, but chiefly, we believe, from a fear of dividing the suffrages 
of the general public, who were apparently agreed as to the pro- 
priety of the other measures of reform which were proposed. 

ut now that the adoption of these measures must in the mean- 
time be supposed to be secured, it may not be premature to com- 
mence the consideration of a question which, though possibly 
not calling for immediate decision, certainly merits that we 
should spare no pains in order ultimately to decide it with adequate 
forethought and information. We have no disposition to dis- 
agree with Lord Brougham as to the “ great benefits that attend 
our plan of home instead of college residence,” as regards students 
whose parents are inhabitants of the town in which they study. 
But it is not between the advantages of home and of college 
residence that the question arises, but between those of college 
residence and of totally different arrangements which still less 
possess the characteristics of home. 

It is probably known to most of our readers even in England, 
that the students at the Scottish universities, when not living 
with their parents, usually reside either in furnished lodgings or 
are boarded in private families, generally the former, and in 
either case entirely beyond the cognisance of the university 
authorities. From the hour at which their last lecture termi- 
nates in the afternoon, till that at which their first lecture com- 
mences the following morning, nay, even between the hours of 
lecture, if they quit the college walls, these lads, commonly far 
younger than undergraduates at Oxford, have no more connec- 
tion either with university or college than the other citizens of 
the town. The arrangement belongs, no doubt, to the continen- 
tal university system, which has been adopted in Scotland with 
so much advantage in so many other particulars. But in all 
the universities of Scotland, with the exception of Edinburgh, 
and in some of those of the Continent, it is a modern in- 
novation; and the question to be determined is, whether it is 
an improvement on the ancient system of residence, or the 
reverse? We believe it to be the latter, for the following 
reasons :— 

It destroys the corporate feeling which exists so strongly in the 
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English universities, and in so many ways conduces to the education 
(we use the word as opposed to instruction) which they communi- 
cate. In this respect, no meetings of General Councils, elections 
of Lord Rectors, or the like, can possibly supply the place of the 
daily and intimate social intercourse of years. Again, if it be pos- 
sible to distinguish between moral and social training, the abolition 
of the collegiate system has deprived the student of the latter in 
even a greater degree than of the former, and is no doubt the cause 
of so many youths quitting the universities of Scotland without 
carrying along with them qualities which are as indispensable as 
positive knowledge, or even moral worth, to a becoming and suc- 
cessful performance of the duties which, in old and refined societies, 
devolve on members of the professional class. Then, as regards 
knowledge itself,—from not becoming acquainted with each other, 
Scottish students are deprived of one of the most efficient means 
of intellectual training, viz., that sharpening of the wits which, 
under more favourable circumstances, young men seldom fail to 
communicate to each other. No direct teaching machinery can 
adequately supply this defect, for the simple reason that no 
othe whether professor or tutor, can enter into the difficulties 
and seize the points of view which are possible to his students, so 
easily and so fully as they can do for each other. An inter- 
change of thought between the more and less advanced or 
capable, in different departments, thus becomes a positive means 
of progress. Solitude, moreover, which exercises a depressing 
effect on the spirits of most men at all periods of life, has a parti- 
cularly banefil influence on those of the young, and often acts on 
the more thoughtful students in a manner which is prejudicial 
both to mental and bodily health. 

Several of these objections do not apply to the same extent in 
the case of the smaller universities either of Scotland or of Ger- 
many; but in Edinburgh and Berlin they reach a height which 
warrants us in regarding them as very serious evils. ‘The same, 
probably, is the case wherever universities are situated in great 
cities, for of all solitudes that of a crowd is the saddest. The 
present writer knows the students of the University of London 
only by external observation on one single occasion; but if ap- 
“saga then were not very deceptive, his observations are 

y no means inapplicable to their case. By youths of a more 
masculine and hopeful temper, the woes of solitude are warded 
off too frequently at the expense of running into dissipation. 
When lads of this description reside in lodgings, and no restraint 
is placed on their youthful propensities, the consequences are 
often very deplorable. Nor is the case mended when they live 
in families, i from the purest and worthiest motives, their 
habits are often injudiciously interfered with. There is a period 
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of life between boyhood and manhood, when the individual 
character is forming itself, during which the restraints of family 
life are distasteful to most young men, when they conflict with 
habits and interrupt occupations, which, though not very 
orderly, are not necessarily vicious, and lead to disagreeable 
occurrences for which nobody is altogether to blame, and which 
every one regrets. For this reason we believe that, of the two 
arrangements which alone are open to them in Scotland at 
present, that of furnished lodgings is generally to be preferred to 
family boarding. 

The evils which we have enumerated, as it seems to us, can 
be avoided only by that judicious and moderate restraint which 
collegiate residence renders it easy to combine with social inter- 
course, and individual freedom and independence of action. 

The objection which is commonly made to the adoption of the 
residence system in Scotland is the difficulty of adapting it to 
the circumstances of the very poor ; and the objection is strength- 
ened by referring to the still recent experience of St Andrews, 
where a certain old building, in which the poorer students were 
permitted to reside, is remembered, not as a centre of frugal 
comfort and refined enjoyment, but as a scene of very deplorable 
slovenliness, degenerating at last, it is said, into a positive 
“pauper warren.” The force of the objection, as it seems to 
us, would be at once avoided if a style of living were adopted 
and adhered to, which, though perfectly simple and unpretending, 
was still comfortable and gentlemanly, and if residence were then 
declared to be altogether voluntary,—an advantage which was 
offered to those whose circumstances permitted them to avail 
themselves of it, but by no means a regulation which was enforced 
on all. No greater indignity would be inflicted on the poorer 
students by a portion of their fellow-students living in common 
in a style slightly, it might be, beyond their means, than by the 
same persons living separately in »rivate houses to which they 
have no access, and, in Edinburgh, even in a part of the town 
which they rarely visit. In the former case, some bond of union 
would exist in the fact of the place of residence being open to 
all who could afford to avail themselves of it; and by permitting 
the non-resident students to dine at the common table, as in 
Dublin, either regularly or occasionally ; by compelling the use 
of an academic dress (if possible, not that of the English univer- 
sities) ; attendance on the college chapel on Sundays; and similar 


* This fact, which we derive from a less questionable source, explains the 
latter part at least of Dr Johnson’s statement :—“A student of the highest 
class,” he says, “may keep his annual session, or, as the English call it, his 
term, which lasts seven months, for about fifteen pounds, and one of lower rank 
for less than ten, in which board, lodgings, and instruction are included.” 
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arrangements,—this bond might very easily be strengthened and 
drawn closer. 

It is worthy of consideration, moreover, that there is at all 
times a large class, probably the majority, of students at the 
Scottish universities whose circumstances place them between 
the extremes of riches and poverty. As Defoe said of their 
country, they are 


** Poor compared to rich, and rich compared to poor.” 


To this class, collegiate residence, besides offering the advantages 
we have enumerated, would be a positive saving of money. The 
style of living would be pretty nearly that which they at oe 
adopt, and, other things being equal, it has been established by 
the widest experience in all conditions, from London clubs to 
sailors’ homes, that men can always live more economically in 
bodies than as isolated individuals. By the courtesy of the super- 
intendents of some of the Dissenting colleges in England, and 
also of the more recent establishments in connection with the 
Church, we have been able to ascertain the expense of living in 
these institutions ; and we can assert with confidence, that it is 
generally greatly under that for which the same amount of personal 
comfort can be procured by the solitary student in Edinburgh. 
For sums ranging between fifty and seventy pounds a-year, it 
has been found possible to furnish, even in London, all the com- 
forts to which youths of this class are generally accustomed. If 
we state the expenses of a student of the same class in Edin- 
burgh, under the present arrangements, at between seventy and 
a hundred pounds, we believe we shall be rather under than 
over the experience of their parents. 

Finally, it seems to us that there are external defects in the 
national character of the Scotch, which, in a rather special 
manner, call for the mitigating influences of early and familiar 
intercourse with persons of refinement. Just as in the weightier 
matters to which we previously referred, so there is in trifles a 
national tendency to run into extremes. A high-bred Scotchman 
ome exhibits in manner more of positive politenessthan an Eng- 
ishman, and there is a more finished, but at the same time a more 
conscious, elegance about his personal equipments and domestic be- 
longings. The whole thing is often very exquisite. But the great 
body of the nation, those to whom the character of “canny 
Scots” is more peculiarly applicable, do not willingly sacrifice 


‘Tt often appears to one almost as if there were two distinct races of 
Scotchmen,—the one represented by the “canny Scot,” the other by the pos- 
Sessor of the “perfervidum ingenium ;” and there is nothing in which the 
distinction appears more than in external manner. The Scotchman of the 
first class is undemonstrative beyond any other European. The ordinary 
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to the graces. There are a thousand little arrangements by 
which ordinary life is brightened and beautified in England and 
on the Continent, which, as a general rule, one misses north of the 
Tweed. In Scotland there is a bareness of all beyond what is 
dictated by absolute utility, which is not pleasant, and, perhaps, 
not wise; and, corresponding to this, there is in the people a 
singular hardness and angularity of manner,— 


“A manly surliness, with temper mix’d, 
Is on their meanest countenances fix’d.” 1 


In their anxiety to leave no mistake about the /fortiter in re, the 
suaviter in modo is too frequently forgotten ; and we can imagine 
nothing which would be more likely to convince them of the 
propriety, or more suited to habituate them to the practice of 
their union, than the custom of seating themselves daily during 
those years when the external manifestations, as well as the 
internal essence, of character are formed, at a table presided over 
by those whose occupation it was to teach, and surrounded by 
those whose object it was to learn, “ the humanities.” 


expressions and tokens of affection which mark the intercourse of friends 
and relatives in other countries, and amongst his own countrymen of the 
other class, seem to him foolish, if not wicked. In his intercourse with the 
external world, even when he is neither shy nor awkward, he is remarkable 
for an absence of manner and gesticulation. His leading characteristics seem 
to be, and to some extent are, caution, moderation, and an aversion to whatever 
he has not been accustomed to under the paternal roof. The Scot of the 
second class is the reverse of all this. He exhibits his feelings more freely 
than an Englishman, and is less reserved in his general intercourse with 
the world; he has more manner and gesticulation, and, so far from being 
averse to foreign usages, has even an affinity for them, or, at all events, a very 
decided facility in acquiring them. The first is the general character of the Scot 
in Scotland ; the second, of the Scot extra Scotiam agens. They are not the 
result of any diversity of blood, lineage, or even altogether of social position, 
but partly of the diversities of individual temperament, and the accidents of 
education ; and, still more, of the tendency to carry matters to extremes, which 
we have already noted as an intellectual peculiarity of the whole people. 
1 Defoe’s Caledonia. 
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Art. IV.—1. Colonial Constitutions: an Outline of the Consti- 
tutional History and Existing Government of the British De- 
pendencies, with Schedules of the Orders in Council, Statutes 
and Parliamentary Documents, relating to each Dependency. 
By ArTHurR MIL1s, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister at 
Law. London, 1856. 

2. The Reports made for the year 1857 to the Secretary of State 
having the Department of the Colonies, in continuation of the 
Reports annually made by the Governors of the British Colonies, 
with a view to exhibit generally the Past and Present State of 
Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 9th August 1859. 

3. Canada—1849 to 1859. By the Hon. A. T. Gat, Finance 
Minister of Canada. London, 1860. 

4, The New Zealand Constitution Act ; together with Corre- 
spondence between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
the Governor-in-Chief of New Zealand, in explanation thereof. 
Wellington, New Zealand, 1853. 

5. Copy of Report of the Committee on Expense of Military 
Defences in the Colonies. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, 4th May 1860. 


Our Colonial System may be said to be composed of a number 
of political bodies, revolving round Great Britain as a centre 
planet, partaking of her progress yet with motions peculiarly 
their own. The phases which they present, and the phenomena 
which they exhibit, cannot be objects of indifference to the in- 
habitants of that central orb, in the destinies of which they must 
ina great degree participate, and to which they are linked not 
less by moral affinities than by material relations; for there is 
a principle of political gravitation which binds them together, 
regulates their movements, keeps them steady in their orbits, and 
to which even any irregularities in their apparent course are 
subordinate, and can be made accountable. 

It cannot, however, be denied that much apathy has long 
existed in considerable portions of the community in regard to 
our colonial possessions. It does not, happily, characterise the 
governing classes ; nor is it found in that section of our people 
which originates and organizes ee ana schemes, and which 
aspires to extend the blessings of civilization and of a pure religion 
to the benighted regions of the earth. Colonies have ever been 
regarded by these zealous labourers as advanced outposts, from 
which they may send forth their missions to subdue the vast 
outlying regions of heathenism. The indifference to which we 
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have referred, has, however, of late years considerably diminished; 
and the more frequent discussion of colonial subjects, the pro- 
gress of emigration, but more especially the wonderful develop- 
ment of the great Australian dependencies, have resulted in 
creating a general interest in these distant possessions of the 
Crown, which, at an earlier period of their career, it seemed dif- 
ficult to believe that they would ever possess. Regarded simply 
in a commercial sense, there is now a disposition to attach that 
value to our colonies that was long denied them by some eminent 
political economists. It was frequently affirmed by the professors 
of this school, that the colonies would still send their productions 
to this country, and in return consume its manufactures, whether 
they continued to be British dependencies or not. But the pro- 
blem ought never to have been regarded in the light of an abstract 
speculation, in which facts were assumed for the mere purpose 
of philosophical investigation. Our colonies are, in fact, depend- 
encies of the crown ; and they cannot cease to be so prematurely, 
without Great Britain suffering an enormous loss of prestige and 
power: and who can measure the influence of such events on 
her trade and commerce? Nor is it an answer to say that the 
colonies may now buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest, and that they only resort to Great Britain as to the most 
advantageous market. The inhabitants of the British colonies 
are British subjects; they carry with them, or adopt English 
manners, English tastes, and English sympathies ; they imitate 
English habits, and they like English things; their correspon- 
dents are generally in England; hence the demand is almost 
necessarily for English manufactured goods. Even if these 
should be a little dearer than foreign articles, they would still 
be bought; amd the taste for these things yearly extends into 
new and more distant countries as the English race spreads over 
the world, keeping British commerce in the channels it has 
already entered, and constantly pouring it into new. It would 
be a bold assertion, and one very difficult to support, that if 
the colonies now occupied by people of the British race were 
occupied by another people, they would be the consumers of 
British commodities to the same extent as at present; and that 
those who would otherwise occupy them would not prefer the 
articles of that country of which they might be citizens, to those 
of another to which they were in no way related. These proposi- 
tions may be illustrated by a reference to figures :— 
Population of the under-mentioned Countries, and Exports to them from the 
United Kingdom in the year 1857. 
Imports from 


Population. G nr te 
reat Britain. 
British America, : 3,014,051 L.4,668,360 
Australia, . ‘ ° 1,107,537 13,175,125 
United States, . - 27,797,403 20,076,895 
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Here the United States exhibits a return, in proportion to its 
vast population, which contrasts most unfavourably with the two 
colonies above specified ; and it is impossible to doubt that the 
independence of the country has had much influence in restricting 
its trade with Great Britain, large as it is, and that it might, and 
probably would, have been a much greater consumer of British 
commodities had it remained an integral part of our colonial em- 
pire. Nor is there any ground for supposing that its wonderful 
material development would not have proceeded at an equally 
rapid rate if it had not separated itself from the parent state. 

But the retention of the dependencies of the British Crown is 
sometimes objected, for special reasons, not without a certain de- 
gree of plausibility. An extensive colonial empire, it is said, is a 
source rather of weakness than of strength; the cost is con- 
siderable, and the profit at least problematical. Those countries 
it is moreover affirmed, which, in ancient or modern times, have 
indulged the vanity or ambition of acquiring distant and exten- 
sive settlements, derived neither wealth in the days of their pro- 
sperity, nor assistance in those of their adversity, from their 
thankless and indifferent offspring. The Greek colonies were 
peculiar to their age and race. Groups of emigrants, driven by 
necessity or impelled by the love of adventure, left their homes 
and renounced their allegiance, fixed their new domicile where 
they pleased, were bound to the parent state by no political tie, 
and were indeed wholly unconnected with it except by moral 
sympathies and traditionary associations. The colonial system 
of Carthage was founded on a strict monopoly, resembling in many 
respects that of England in an early stage of her commercial 
career ; and she fell without having experienced, in the hour of 
her extremity, either aid or sympathy. Roman settlements were 
merely distant garrisons. Spain and Portugal, in recent times, 
justly forfeited the allegiance of their colonists, and lost their 
extended empires, by a combined policy of selfishness and ignor- 
ance ; and the magnificent countries which they misgoverned took 
the earliest opportunity of trampling the symbols of their sub- 
jection in the dust and proclaiming their independence. 

Great Britain alone among modern states has retained a large 
portion of her colonial empire. The policy on which it was 
originally founded differed, as we have remarked, but little from 
that of other countries; but the enlightened liberality of her 
leading politicians, has given a totally different development to 
the system from any that had been conceived possible to the 
less advanced states which have aspired to distant dominion. 
The rise and progress of the colonial empire of Great Britain, 
from the first attempt to plant settlements in North America to 
the last “annexation” in india, embraces only a period of three 
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centuries, during which a political fabric has been erected, com- 
posed of fragments of almost every extinct and every existing 
nation of the habitable world ; and a power has been created to 
which, in the words of an eminent American statesman, “ Rome 
in the height of her glory was not to be compared—a power 
which has dotted over the whole surface of the globe with her 
possessions and military posts, whose morning drum-beat, follow- 
ing the sun, and keeping company with the hours, circles the 
earth daily with one continuous and unbroken strain of martial 
music.” 

Whatever objects may have been contemplated in her first 
settlements, Great Britain has not, certainly, since the unhappy 
quarrel with her North American colonists in the last century, 
attempted to obtain a tribute for her support in peace, nor does 
she hope to enlist troops for her defence in war,’ nor to increase 
her ordinary revenue from any of the natural resources or produc- 
tions of the colonies; for even the untold wealth of the Australian 
gold-field, the indisputable property of the Crown, was abandoned 
with scarcely an effort for its retention, nor does she now seek in 
them an exclusive market for her goods, or any longer make 
them receptacles for her delinquent population. In truth, the 
colonial empire of England costs the Imperial Government and 
the British people rather more than L.3,000,000 sterling per 
annum. For what purpose, then, is it maintained? To those 
who look wholly to material results and a pecuniary balance, the 
question itself involves a paradox ; but to those who regard a vast 
empire as founded for some higher purpose than the creation and 
development of wealth, the wilful dismemberment of such an 
empire seems nothing less than the breaking up of some vast and 
complex machinery for the progressive civilization of the human 
race, and an impious rejection of an instrument put into our 
hands by Providence for working out some great purpose of His 
government. 

Even the most material of our political economists, Mr Mill, 
while not overlooking inferior objects, recognises colonization, 
although originating in the enterprise of individuals, as involv- 
ing consequences extending indefinitely beyond the present. 
“ The question of Government intervention in the work of coloni- 
zation,” he says, “ involves the future and permanent interests of 
civilization itself, and far outstretches the comparatively narrow 
limits of purely economical considerations. To appreciate the 
benefits of colonization, it should be considered in its relation, not 


' The regiment recently raised in Canada is an exception, but the experiment 
is not likely to be repeated; in fact, the cost was far greater than that of a regi- 
ment of the line at home. During the last Russian war, Great Britain, as is 
well known, had recourse to German mercenaries. 
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to a single country, but to the collective economical interests of 
the human race. It is also a question of production, and of the 
most efficient application of the resources of the world. The ex- 
portation of labourers and capital from old to new countries, from 
a place where their productive power is less to a place where it 
is greater, increases by so much the aggregate produce of the 
labour and capital of the world. It adds to the joint wealth of 
the old and the new countries what amounts, in a short period, 
to many times the mere cost of effecting the transport. There 
needs be no hesitation in affirming that colonization, in the pre- 
sent state of the world, is the very best affair of business in which 
the capital of an old and wealthy country can possibly engage.” ' 

Colonial self-government is only another term for an extension 
of the principle of freedom and the blessing of liberty over vast 
areas of the civilized world. This we believe to be the noble 
“ mission” of Great Britain ; and her colonies are nobly fulfilling 
the great purpose for which they were called into political exist- 
ence. It has been well to rule them with firmness during their 
infancy, and to control their inexperienced youth; but the highest 
duty is to teach them how to rule themselves. Emancipation from 
a wholesome restraint may undoubtedly be conferred too soon ; 
for these young communities ought not to be left to themselves 
until they acquire a maturity at which the capacity of self- 
government may be legitimately and safely presumed. Mistakes 
have undoubtedly been made both as to the moral fitness of some 
of our dependencies for the freedom conferred, as in the institu- 
tions which have been framed for them. These we shall have 
occasion to point out as we pass in review the various colonies of 
the British Empire, which we shall now proceed to do; taking, 
in the first place, as the most ancient and not the least interest- 
ing of our possessions, those noble North American provinces 
whose loyalty to the British Crown is only exceeded by the rapid 
development of their wonderful resources, and the space that 
they must occupy in the history of the British Empire, and of 
the great American continent the civilization of which is scarcely 
now more than two centuries old. 

The possession of CANADA by the Crown of England dates 
from 1759, when it was conquered from the French by General 
Wolfe. It was ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 
1763. In 1791, Upper and Lower Canada were divided, and 
constituted two provinces. Houses of Assembly were at the same 
time formed, consisting of 50 members in Lower and 16 in Upper 
Canada. In 1840, Upper and Lower Canada were reunited, 
and a Legislative Council formed for the two provinces. This 
Council was to consist of not less than 20 members, but as 

1 Principles of Political Economy, Book 5, chapter 11. 
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many as 45 were appointed for life by the Crown. The Legis- 
lative Assembly consisted of 84 members. Municipal institu- 
tions were established in 1840 The present constitution of 
Canada is the result of a Reform Act passed in 1853, enlarging 
and reconstructing the constituency, the result of which was the 
return of 130 members to the Legislative Assembly. 

In Canada the attempt was first made to place the Executive 
Council on the same footing of responsibility to the Representa- 
tive Assembly as the British Ministry stands in reference to the 
House of Commons—removable, that is to say, by a vote of 
censure or want of confidence. It is curious and instructive to 
observe how reluctantly this undoubted constitutional right, as it 
is understood in the mother country, was conceded to the colonies. 
Even the most advanced of our constitutional statesmen, Lord 
John Russell, resolutely set his face at first against the conces- 
sion. In a despatch addressed to Lord Sydenham in 1839, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, he thus expressed himself :— 

“It appears from Sir George Arthur’s despatches, that you 
may encounter much difficulty in subduing the excitement 
which prevails on the question of what is called ‘ responsible 
government.’ I have to instruct you, however, to refuse any 
explanation which may be construed to imply an acquiescence 
in the petitions and addresses on this subject. The power for 
which a Minister is responsible in England is not his own power, 
but that of the Crown, of which he is, for the time, the organ. 
It is obvious that the executive councillor of a colony is in a 
situation totally different. The Governor under whom he serves 
receives his orders from the Crown of England. But can the 
Colonial Council be the advisers of the Crown of England ? 
Evidently not; for the Crown has other advisers for the same 
functions, and with superior authority. It may happen, there- 
fore, that the Governor receives, at one and the same time, in- 
structions from the Queen and advice from his Executive Council 
totally at variance with each other. If he is to obey his instruc- 
tions from England, the parallel of constitutional responsibility 
entirely fails ; if, on the other hand, he is to follow the advice of 
his Council, he is no longer a subordinate officer, but an inde- 
pendent sovereign.” 

This despatch, however, was almost immediately followed by 
another, in which the Secretary of State instructs the Governor- 
General of Canada, that hereafter the tenure of certain enume- 
rated colonial functionaries, being members of Council and heads 
of administrative departments, holding office during her Majesty’s 
pleasure, would not be regarded as equivalent to a tenure during 
good behaviour, but that such officers would be called upon to 
retire from the public service “as often as any sufficient motives 
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of public policy might suggest the expediency of that measure.” 
This despatch has been regarded as the charter of “responsible 
government,” which, only a few days before, Lord John Rus- 
sell had peremptorily forbidden the Governor-General to grant. 

Next to the great principle of ministerial responsibility, with- 
out which representative institutions would have been a delusion, 
the composition of the Legislative Council was a most important 
consideration for the people of Canada. In most of the colonies 
this Council was nominated by the Crown, and consisted of a 
certain number of civil functionaries and private colonists—called 
respectively the official and non-official members; and it formed 
the “second estate” in our colonial constitutions—and was in- 
tended, in theory and practice, to exercise functions analogous 
to those of the House of Lords. No greater mistake has been 
committed by the mother country, in her dealings with her de- 
pendencies, than in thus attempting to invest with legislative 
power a few individuals who can never bear the faintest resem- 
blance to our hereditary peers. The elements of such an in- 
stitution do not exist in the colonies; and the abortive attempt 
to plant a species of artificial aristocracy in a soil entirely un- 
congenial to its production, is a remarkable illustration of the 
force of inveterate prejudice, and of the predominance of theory 
over practical wisdom. A time-honoured institution like our 
House of Lords can only exist in a country where the aristocratic 
element is highly developed, and interwoven with the whole of 
our social and political life. The high education and intelligence 
of our peerage reconciles the country to the existence of a legis- 
lative power not immediately responsible to the people ; and the 
conviction is universal, that it cannot be extensively abused, and 
will only be exercised in conformity with public opinion, and for 
the general good. But if there is any one institution which, 
more than another, tends to bring the Home Government into 
disrepute, to disturb the action of the constitutional system, to 
throw discredit upon public men, and to introduce discord into 
the colonial councils, it is the institution of Crown nominees. 
Legislative Councils composed of members appointed by the 
Crown have, in general, very little influence over public opinion; 
while, where they have been introduced, they have made the 
General Assembly less efficient, by withdrawing from it indivi- 
duals whose services would have been more valuable in the popular 
branch of the Legislature. The number of men in a small colonial 
society qualified to discharge with ability the duties of a legislator 
is necessarily limited ; and it must be, therefore, impolitic to take 
them away from that Assembly which must always exercise the 
greatest influence and possess the largest share of power. Thus, 


it has sometimes been suggested that a single Legislative Chamber 
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is best adapted for a colony ; but experience has shown, particu- 
larly in New South Wales, that a second Chamber, composed 
partly of elected members and partly of Crown nominees, although 
it cannot defeat measures strongly supported by public epinion, 
can insure their being fully discussed, and not passed without a 
previous consideration of just objections to what may be the mis- 
taken demands of an excited and ill-informed popular feeling. 

The fallacy of expecting an independent and influential second 
Assembly, composed solely of Crown nominees, has been so ad- 
mirably exposed by a gentleman who possesses a large colonial 
experience, together with great administrative ability—we allude 
to Mr Lowe—that we gladly quote his authority. “ These mem- 
bers,” he says, “represent nobody; they have not the slightest 
affinity to an aristocratic institution ; they are the scapegoats of 
the constitution, the target for every attack, the butt of every 
jest. Ignominy and obloquy rain thick upon them; and when 
it is asked whether the colonies have materials for a second 
Chamber, the question may, 1 think, with more propriety be put, 
can they have materials for nominees? can they have people 
so paramount in talent, so independent in property, so concilia- 
tory in manner, so combining all sorts of contradictory attributes, 
that they can hold this invidious office without exposing them- 
selves to the sort of treatment to which I have alluded? That is, 
I think, impossible ; and it is not my opinion alone, but that of 
almost every person throughout the colonies.”? 

An elective Senate is not without its disadvantages ; but no 
rank or dignity emanating from the Crown can possibly compen- 
sate for the deficiencies of a parliamentary body that does not 
enjoy the confidence of the colonial population. The Provincial 
Legislature of Canada was empowered by an Act of the Imperial 
Legislature, passed in 1854, to constitute the Legislative Coun- 
cil an elective body, the existing nominated members retaining 
their seats for life. The province has been divided into 48 
electoral divisions, each returning one member. Twelve are 
elected every two years, and they go out of office after eight 
years’ service. The House is not subject to dissolution; and in 
the opinion of Mr Galt, the able Finance Minister of Canada, 
“the result will be to establish a body in a great degree secured 
from the ordinary excitement of politics, and able to take a calm 
and dispassionate review of the acts of the Lower House, which 
is elected for four years, and may be dissolved by the Governor- 
General.” 

Canada has passed through several severe commercial and 
financial crises; but the progress that she has recently made, 


' Speech of Mr Lowe, at a meeting of the Society for the Reform of Colonial 
Government, held June 1, 1850, 
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morally, socially, and financially, are directly due to the perfect 
liberty of action which has been given her in the management of 
her own affairs, and to the ability of the public men whom her 
free institutions have called forth. 

Following the guidance of Mr Galt, one of the ablest of her 
ministers, we shall notice a few of the most prominent internal 
improvements which place Canada high among the dependen- 
cies of Great Britain, and have made her an example worthy 
of being followed by those that have not yet attained her poli- 
tical maturity. 

Municipal institutions are justly held to be valuable acces- 
sories of every free constitution. The Supreme Legislature can 
never deal in a satisfactory way with subjects devoid of general 
interest, however locally important; and their introduction into 
the national Senate tends only to divert it from its special duties, 
impair its dignity, and diminish its usefulness. All the laws 
relating to municipalities in Upper Canada were revised and con- 
solidated into one statute in 1858, and a similar measure is in 
preparation for Lower Canada. The inhabitants of every county, 
city, town, and township are constituted corporations on an elec- 
tive principle ; and the powers of these provincial bodies embrace 
everything of a local nature, including schools, courts of justice, 
gaols, with rates for their support, licenses, local improvements, 
the care of public morals, police, together with a great number 
of minor matters essential to the welfare of small communities. 
Generally, the institutions of England have been taken as a 
guide; and the result has been to secure to each local district 
the most complete management of its own affairs, the evils of 
improper centralization have been avoided, and every citizen finds 
a centre of interest and a sphere of exertion in his own immediate 
neighbourhood. 

In one most important department of public economy the 
people of Canada have advanced far beyond that of the mother 
country. In the provision of schools for general instruction of 
the population, Canada ranks conspicuously high. The Govern- 
ment has solved a problem which still perplexes and divides 
England. In Canada the principle is established, that every 
child in the country is entitled to education; and a rate for 
that purpose is struck by each municipality, in addition to a 
grant of L.90,000 from the public exchequer. Each school dis- 
trict is under the management of local trustees chosen by the 
people. A Superintendent of Education is established for each 
county, and he is assisted by a Council of Instruction chosen from 
among the leading men of the province. The school-books are 
selected by the Council and Superintendent. The result of the 
system is, that in Upper Canada alone there were, in 1858, 3866 
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schools and 263,683 scholars. It has been found to work satis- 
factorily; and even in Lower Canada, where, until recently, 
education had been totally neglected, the schools number 2800, 
and the scholars 130,940. 

Another problem presenting great difficulties has also been 
solved in Canada. The feudal tenures, which operated as a 
great obstruction to progress and material improvement of any 
kind in Lower Canada, have been recently extinguished by a 
plan of compensation to the lords and others interested in, and 
affected by, the change, and an indemnity from the province of 
L.650,000. A complete social revolution has thus been effected 
at a cost trifling as compared with its importance ; and it has been 
accomplished quietly, without giving rise to any violence or pro- 
ducing even excitement, and in a manner which satisfies all 
parties by its justice and liberality. 

In legal reform, again, Canada has outstripped her parent 
state in the race of improvement. The whole statute law of the 
country has been consolidated into three volumes; and a commis- 
sion is now sitting, charged with the duty of codification, in Lower 
Canada, after the manner of the Code Napoleon. 

Unfortunately, the finances of the years 1857, 1858, and 1859 
show marks of a temporary embarrassment. The diminution of 
revenue from various causes, together with very large undertak- 
ings in public works, to which, at the time they were commenced, 
Canada was financially unequal, will tax the energies of the 
country severely to meet the crisis and its consequences. But of 
the result there can be no doubt ; and the development of a vast 
system of internal communication, together with the inexhaustible 
resources of the land, all point to a very brilliant future. In 
a despatch from the Governor-General, Sir Edmund Head, to 
the Secretary of State in 1858, he states, both as his own con- 
viction and that of subjects of the United States settled in those 
districts, that the whole of the trade of the north-western regions 
of America must ultimately look to Montreal as its port, and the 
St Lawrence as its highway to the ocean; and he adds, “I 
believe that no man can at present estimate the volume of the 
tide of commerce which, twenty years hence, will pour down this 
channel.” 

The river St Lawrence drains a vast extent of the great con- 
tinent, and forms the natural channel to the ocean not merely 
for Canada, but also for the states of Western New York, 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Indiana. This great district is that wherein the principal 
cereal crop of America is produced—bulky in its nature, com- 
paratively low in -its value, and requiring therefore the cheapest 
transport. Canada now possesses the most magnificent canals in 
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the world, but without, at the present time, any trade to support 
them except her own; but she has now combined with her unri- 
valled inland navigation a railroad system, the most extensive 
in America. The Grand Trunk Railway, with its marvellous 
engineering work, the Victoria tubular bridge, has a length of 
1112 miles, and is designed to provide for the winter trade 
of the province, and of the great district before described, by 
the transport of goods to the city and harbour of Portland, 
U.S., being the port nearest to the river St Lawrence. It is to 
be regretted that the point of departure and arrival for shipping 
should be in a foreign territory; but great efforts were made, as 
well by Canada as by New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, to 
induce the Imperial Government to promote the extension 
of the Grand Trunk Railway to some colonial winter port, 
but without success. The American cities on the great lakes 
are now, it is said, opening a direct trade through the Canadian 
waters with Europe; and the time is believed to be not far dis- 
tant when the full advantages of the St Lawrence, as the great 
route from the interior of the continent to the ocean, will be 
fully recognised. 

In connection with this grand scheme of international 
communication, a proposition of a very startling character 
has recently been submitted by a committee of the Legislative 
Assembly of Canada, and most favourably received in England, 
for the establishment of a daily line of screw steamers, of not 
less than 2000 tons burthen, with a speed of from ten to twelve 
miles per hour, between Liverpool and Quebec, to be connected 
with another line of steamers of 1000 tons burthen, of the same 
speed, to the Welland Canal and Railway, Toronto, or Hamilton, 
intersecting a line of similar steamers on Lakes Erie or Huron 
to Chicago. By this connection it is calculated that first-class 
passengers could reach Chicago, from Liverpool over the Grand 
Trunk Railway by Quebec, in twelve days. To those who are 
not familiar with the magnitude of the trade of the West States 
of America, the idea of a daily line of steamers to England 
may appear preposterous; but the scheme is founded on the 
soundest data, and has been considered in all its bearings; 
and, by creating an identity of feeling and interests between 
the people of Canada and the citizens of the Western States 
of the Union, cannot fail to produce the most important 
commercial and political results, and may be truly considered to 
be one of national importance. 

In Canada, we seem to have solved the problem, so long 
deemed insoluble, how to retain a colonial dependency under the 
dominion of the mother country without violence and without 
coercion, by the mere strength of mutual interests and mutual 
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benefits. That a country of such magnitude, with a population 
augmented, as it must be in no great length of time, to an 
equality with that of the parent state, can remain a_per- 
manent dependency of the Crown, is scarcely to be supposed ; 
but whatever may be its destiny, its people will always value 
as their most precious inheritance the free institutions they 
enjoy, and cherish an attachment to the country from which 
they received them. “The future,” says Mr Galt, “ may change 
our political relations; but I feel sure that the day will never 
arrive when Canada will withhold her support, however feeble 
it may be, from Great Britain, in any contest for the maintenance 
of her own position, as the foremost champion of civil and re- 
ligious liberty.” In the meantime, that a perfectly free com- 
munity, with institutions far more democratic than our own, 
and conscious that it requires only an expression of its will to 
effect a separation, should cling closely to our side, rival us 
in loyalty to our common Sovereign, and anticipate with en- 
thusiasm the advent of the heir apparent of the British Empire, 
is a spectacle so impressive and so gratifying, that the heart 
of England may well beat with emotion and swell with justi- 
fiable pride. Can the Canada of to-day be really the same 
Canada, the land of endless discontents and miseries, that, a 
quarter of a century since, broke out into armed rebellion, and 
was prevented only by the presence of an overwhelming military 
force from following the example of America in 1776? Can 
the progressive Canada of to-day be the Canada of 1830,—poor, 
desert, and neglected, without capital and without credit, but 
with a population so hostile, it required an army to coerce it? 
The land is the same, and the race is the same: but Canada 
has acquired the conviction, that England has at length learned 
how to deal justly with her colonies; that she has cast away 
the illiberal and antiquated theories that formerly guided her 
conduct; that she will abstain even from interference; and 
that the only sentiment she feels is that of an attached parent, 
rejoicing in the approaching maturity of her political offspring. 
The other North American dependencies of the Crown will 
not occupy much of our space. They are all in a state of 
progressive prosperity, and entire contentment both with their 
institutions and the mother country. The system of respon- 
sible government was fully recognised in Nova Scorta by the 
resignation of the Executive Council, in pursuance of a vote of 
the Provincial Parliament in January 1848. The public statutes 
have been revised and consolidated, and now form the code of 
the province. The value of the exports and imports is steadily 
rising, and the revenue of the province increasing. Agriculture 
was long almost entirely neglected in this colony, as other pur- 
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suits offered a more immediate return. The cultivation of the 
soil was looked upon rather as a degrading employment, and 
ranked below that of a petty shopkeeper or itinerant pedlar. <A 
Board of Agriculture was established in 1817, which gave to this 
department of industry its just value; and the progress of im- 
provement has since been rapid and satisfactory, and it has been 
found that all the agricultural productions of England ripen in 
great perfection. The great article of trade is fish, which has 
given a great development to the shipping interest of the colony. 
In the year 1807 the shipping of Nova Scotia amounted to only 
25,000 tons; in 1857 it had risen to 183,697 tons; the number 
of vessels owned in the colony was, in that year, 1994, and their 
estimated value L.1,041,772. 

New Brunswick and Prince Epwarp’s Isianp, although 
distinct dependencies, with separate Legislatures, possess interests 
in common. The first of these two colonies was severed from 
Nova Scotia in 1784, and the constitution which it now enjoys was 
granted. It consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, aided by an Ex- 
ecutive Council of 8 members, a Legislative Council of 17 mem- 
bers, and a House of Assembly of 39 representatives. The system 
of “responsible government” was formally recognised by a vote 
of the Provincial Legislature in 1848. In Prince Epwarp’s 
IsLaND the breadth of land under cultivation is gradually on the 
increase ; but a desire to emigrate to New Zealand has been for 
some time prevalent in this island, which has kept the population 
stationary as to number. Immigrants arrived from Scotland in 
the course of the year 1858 to the number of 300, chiefly com- 
— of the friends and relatives of old settlers, and they are 
ikely, it is said, permanently to remain; but emigration from 
this island to other colonies, and to the United States, fully equals, 
if it does not exceed, any immigration which has yet taken place. 
In this dependency, also, the system of responsible government 
was introduced in 1851. In Prince Edward’s Island the re- 
markable peculiarity is found, that the systemn of education 
adopted by the State, and which has been in operation for some 
years, is supported at a cost of nearly one-third of the whole 
revenue of the colony, and it gives such general satisfaction, that 
no disposition has been evinced to economise in that direction, 
notwithstanding the disproportion which so heavy a charge bears 
to the resources of the island. 

In NEWFOUNDLAND the Legislative and Executive Councils 
were separated in 1854; and in the same year the system of 
responsible government was established, the displaced public 
officers being compensated for the loss of their official incomes. 

We turn now to the West INDIEs, where we are compelled 
to admit representative government has signally failed. It has 
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certainly not produced those results of which free institutions 
in other parts of the world have hitherto been abundantly 
prolific. The West Indies have palpably and notoriously retro- 
graded, both in prosperity and civilization, since the passing of 
that great act of justice, the emancipation of the negro slave. In 
Jamaica especially, where self-government has been in existence 
for more than two centuries, the constitutional system of Eng- 
land is not popular with the white aristocracy, who would in- 
finitely prefer being governed from Downing Street, notwith- 
standing all the losses they accuse the mother country of having 
inflicted on them. They are willing to confide in the justice 
and wisdom of the statesmen of England, but they are most 
unwilling to trust the Creole statesmen of Jamaica with the 
protection of their interests and the expenditure of the public 
funds. The coloured people of Jamaica are now the governing 
class; and that class is equally unpopular with the white man 
and the negro. The one ws upon them as having supplanted the 
old governing caste; the other, as a parvenu -aristocracy, with- 
out the intelligence, dignity, or generosity of their old masters. 
The public debt of this colony has been greatly increased by the 
Assembly, and now stands at the large sum, for so small a depen- 
dency, of L.852,808. And when we consider the state of the 
population, it is difficult to conceive how the elements of a good 
constitutional government can be found in so circumscribed a com- 
munity. At the last census the population amounted to 377,433, 
of whom only 15,776 were Europeans, the remainder being of the 
African or Creole races. It is, we fear, a fact incapable of being 
denied, that this, the oldest colony of England, is considerably 
misgoverned, as it has confessedly fallen into a state of almost 
helpless moral and political prostration. However it may be 
regretted by the economist and gree age the broad fact 
stands out plainly to the world, that the African will not 
labour. He never promised that he would. He declared on 
the contrary, that he would be idle as often and as long as he 
could. Nor have we any right to blame him, however we may 
deplore the consequences to himself and his employers. He can 
_ with little labour, and he has no ambition to do more than 
ive, 
“ With that majestic indolence so dear 
To native man,” 

he prefers eating his banana under the shade of the tree which 
grows beside his cottage, and moistening it with the juice of the 
milky nut which hangs from its bough, to toiling in the sugar- 
fields of a master, whatever remuneration may be offered him. 
He enjoys existence in his own way; and he has a right so to 
enjoy it. He even hails the arrival of the Bengal Coolie with 
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satisfaction, and regards him, not as a competitor in the labour- 
market, but as the instrument destined to relieve him eventually 
altogether from the necessity of toil. Even in the least fertile 
parts of the’island he can exist almost entirely without labouring 
for hire; and he is satisfied with this almost aboriginal condition, 
so long as he can remain in his hereditary haunts. There is, 
therefore, no reason to expect, notwithstanding the favourable 
conditions of soil and climate, that the colonists of the West 
Indies will ever regain the commercial position they once held. 

There is a difficulty in the working of free constitutions in 
small dependencies which does not exist, at least not in the same 
degree, in the larger,—namely, the absence of a class willing to 
devote their time to the discharge of those duties which are most 
erroneously regarded as secondary or inferior. Those who are 
in the pursuit of wealth are too busy; those who are not, have 
neither the capacity nor the information requisite for taking a 
useful part in public life ; and in a country where money-making 
is the absorbing pursuit, all are generally immersed in their 
private affairs. Misgovernment is the natural result of ignorance, 
indifference, or neglect. “It is with the greatest difficulty,” writes 
the Governor of Grenada to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, “ that the members of the several committees can be 
brought together when their services are required. They are 
scattered over the island in all directions, and, with few excep- 
tions, do not consider themselves bound to give up their time, 
and to sacrifice their convenience, to perform public duties for 
which they receive no remuneration. The inevitable conse- 
quence is, that the business of the colony is retarded, the public 
accounts remain unaudited, and the credit of the colony falls in 
proportion to the delay which takes place in liquidating its 
liabilities.” On the House of Assembly the Governor is even 
more severe. “ A considerable portion,” he adds, “ of what I have 
said with reference to the joint committees, applies also to the 
House of Assembly. It is composed principally of planters, who 
will not absent themselves from their houses for more than two 
days at a time to attend to their legislative duties. The business 
of the House generally commences late on the first day, and by 
two or three o’clock on the following day most of the country 
members are anxious to return home; and little time being left 
for the consideration of important measures, they are either 
hurried through, or unavoidably postponed until another session 
of similar duration.” In fact, there is no class in these depen- 
dencies sufficiently exempted from the cares and struggles of 
life to devote itself to the discharge of public duties. 

The comparative progress which one or two of these islands 
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have made, notwithstanding the severe blow which the planters 
and capitalists sustained in their material interests by the aboli- 
tion of slavery, is attributable, in a great measure, to the steadi- 
ness with which certain principles have been adhered to, and which 
their form of government enabled them consistently to carry out. 
In Trinidad, for example, which possesses no representative in- 
stitutions, there has been exhibited a unity of purpose and action 
which has told with remarkable effect upon the prosperity of the 
island. While in most of the other West India islands the exports 
have either retrograded, remained at a stationary point, or very 
slightly increased, in Trinidad they have increased from the 
year 1855, when they were valued at L.387,999, to L.1,013,414 
in 1859. The policy of the Government has been to congregate 
population round certain centres of civilization, and to check, as 
far as moral compulsion could do it, its spread into distant and 
unsettled districts by territorial and administrative arrangements 
having for their object the instruction and well-being of the people 
generally, and their frequent communication with each other. 

But it is not our intention to discuss the condition of those 
British dependencies that have not yet reached the stage of 
development which is thought by the Imperial Government to 
qualify them for free institutions. We shall therefore pass them 
over, and proceed to the — and highly interesting colony 
of the Carre oF Goop Hops, and its kindred settlement, 
Narat, in South Africa. 

Here we are again able to indulge the feeling, so gratifying to 
British pride, of admiration for a people cautiously, but firmly 
and securely, treading in the footsteps of their forefathers, work- 
ing out for themselves the problem of representative government 
in the most satisfactory manner, and deriving from it, year after 
year, increasing wealth, importance, and respectability. The 
colony of the Cape stands in a peculiarly interesting relation, not 
only to Great Britain, but to the continent of Africa; and it 
would be difficult to estimate the importance of its political posi- 
tion, and the influence it may ultimately have over the future of 
the African race. It is therefore with peculiar gratification that 
we find ourselves able to dwell upon its moral, political, and 
financial well being. Few colonies have had to struggle with 
greater difficulties, and none have more successfully surmounted 
them. ‘There was, in the first place, a population alien in race, 
and differing in language and in manners from the British set- 
tlers, with which they could not readily amalgamate. The old 
Dutch colonists were not soon reconciled to a change of masters; 
and many years elapsed before they acquiesced, with sullen sub- 
mission, in a change of dominion, and transferred their alle- 
giance to the Crown of England. Numbers, in fact, threw 
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off even the nominal allegiance they professed, and, under a 
sense of real or imaginary wrongs, crossed the colonial frontier 
and erected an independent government for themselves, in a 
country where they determined to be free from British inter- 
ference. This Dutch republic of the southern hemisphere is 
now a thriving state; but situated on the confines of barbarism, 
it is believed to be not very scrupulous in its transactions with 
its neighbours, or to have made much progress in the arts of 
social life. The colony of the Cape has undergone several 
extensions within the last quarter of a century, in consequence 
of the Kaftir wars, and the necessity of advancing its military 
frontier for the purpose’of self-defence. It now possesses 269,000 
inhabitants. A constitution was conferred on it in 1850. The 
Government is composed of two elective Chambers, a Legis- 
lative Council, and a House of Assembly. The electoral quali- 
fication is the possession of a house or land of the annual value 
of L.25, or the receipt of a salary of L.50 per annum. A most 
remarkable development of prosperity commenced with the in- 
troduction of free institutions. Before that period the public 
revenue was declining; since representative government and 
ministerial responsibility have been introduced, it has increased 
from L..247,369, in 1849, to L.469,075, in 1859,—a remarkable 
proof of the influence of a constitutional government in stimu- 
lating commercial activity, and increasing both public and private 
wealth, in a colony morally fitted for it, and with a population 
sufficiently numerous to supply good legislators and an efli- 
cient executive. It must be added, that one of the effects of a 
liberal government is to attach permanently to a colony many of 
those merchants and speculators who would otherwise have only 
regarded it as a place of business, looking forward to a return to 
England, at the end of their temporary expatriation, to enjoy the 
fruits of their success. The gentlemen of the Cape now find a 
career of public usefulness and importance opened for them in the 
colony ; they make it the land of their adoption, regard it as their 
ultimate home, and bestow upon its political interests that time 
and those exertions which in England would probably be ab- 
sorbed by the details of a parish, or, as the object of supreme 
ambition, perhaps the judicial business of the Petty Sessions. 
The governors of our dependencies have often found them- 
selves in a state of antagonism to the local Parliaments. It re- 
quired no slight degree of discretion and forbearance on the part 
of the Queen’s representative, in those colonies that have been 
entrusted with the duties of self-government, to avoid, at first, 
sharp collisions with Legislatures just brought into existence, and 
with, perhaps, somewhat exaggerated ideas of their importance, 
aud inclined to carry their pretensions to the extreme limits of 
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discretion. It was some time before a statesman of ability, and 
with, perhaps, a policy of his own, could realize the true character 
of his position, and be impressed with a conviction, that, while 
he was deputed by his Sovereign to “ govern” her dependency, 
he was in effect only a passive instrument for carrying out the 
ideas of a local Senate, without reference to his individual convic- 
tions or his views of Imperial interests. Such, nevertheless, was 
ultimately found to be the necessity of his position. A struggle 
was at first made by several vigorous governors to emancipate 
themselves from what they thought an unconstitutional thraldom 
to a colonial Parliament. Lord Metcalfe, in Canada, firmly 
resisted the pressure put upon him by the Legislature, but he was 
obliged to succumb. The power of the purse was there found, 
as in the British constitution, to be the real power of the State ; 
and it has now become a settled maxim, that the ministry selected 
for carrying on the business of the colonial government must 
possess the confidence of the Legislature, and be chosen from the 
majority of the Assembly. As in the Imperial Government, the 
Sovereign is merely an impersonation of the State, and may be said 
to reign, but not to govern ; so, in a free colony, the Governor may 
be said to preside over, but not control, the body politic of which 
he is the honorary head. In the early stage of a colony, the 
government is an absolute monarchy, and such is alone adapted 
to its infant state; but when it has attained manhood, and 
received a constitution, it possesses not only the power of making 
the laws, but the equally indispensable one to a tree government, 
of watching over their administration. 

At the Cape, the unusual spectacle has been exhibited, of a colo- 
nial Parliament continuing undissolved for the whole period of 
its legal existence; and Sir George Grey, who from the first has 
recoguised his true constitutional position, bestowed upon it, at 
its expiration, the following well-deserved eulogy :—“ The wis- 
dom and moderation evinced by the members of this Parliament 
have conclusively shown that the people of this colony were in 
every way fitted to use well and wisely the liberal constitution 
which her Majesty, in her gracious care for the advancement of 
themselves and their descendants, was pleased to bestow on them.” 

The highly promising colony of Natal, next to the Cape the 
most advanced of our African possessions, has, although com- 
paratively in its infancy, received a constitution somewhat similar 
to that of the Cape, and also municipal institutions. It is a 
favourable feature in this new and rising colony, that, although 
the European population is small, a Superintendent of Educa- 
tion has been appointed, and a sum of 1.2022 voted by the 
Legislature for educational purposes for the year 1860. But 
there is another feature in this colony on which we are unable 
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to comment so favourably. The charter conferring the consti- 
tution makes no exception of the natives as to electoral rights, 
if otherwise qualified by property. The present population 
of the colony consists of about 4000 Europeans, 4000° Dutch 
boers, and 130,000 Kaffirs ;—the latter have not yet learned the 
value of landed property, and therefore few are qualified to vote. 
Hitherto their great ambition has been to possess herds of 
cattle; but the most active and prominent of the natives are 
gradually becoming sensible of the importance of other descrip- 
tions of property. As a race of people, they are intelligent, 
great observers, and keen politicians in connection with their own 
customs and form of government. A very small advance in the 
present social position of the native population would give them 
a numerical superiority of votes over the white inhabitants. At no 
distant day, therefore, a question, involving most important con- 
siderations, is not unlikely to arise in Natal. “ The mass of the 
white population,” writes the Lieutenant-Governor, “ will probably 
seek its solution in an arbitrary prohibition of electoral rights to 
the native ; and already the expediency of such a measure is not 
unmooted.” 

We are thus brought to the consideration of a very serious 
and perplexing question, the solution of which must greatly affect 
not only the colony of Natal, but another more interesting de- 
pendency in the southern hemisphere,—New Zealand, to the 
political and social condition of which we shall shortly advert,— 
namely, how far the grant of constitutional governments may be 
reconcilable with the natural rights and personal welfare of the 
aborigines in those countries where they exist in a state of tem- 
porary social inferiority, but with the germs of a higher civiliza- 
tion implanted in their nature, and with aspirations and a pro- 
bable future that may bring them into a state of moral antagonism, 
and possibly of political collision, with the Europeans settled in 
their country, and who arrogate to themselves, and are prepared 
to contend for and assert, a superiority of caste, and an unmiti- 
gated political predominance. 

We may assume as an incontrovertible axiom, that one of the 
most important objects of all free governments is -political con- 
tent; but if any constitution should be found, on experience, 
irreconcilable with the happiness and social progress of the 
governed, that form of polity, in whatever part of the world 
it may exist, fails in the most essential of its conditions. Apply- 
ing this principle to the constitutional systems of some of our 
dependencies, we fear there is much reason to apprehend that 
there is an imminent danger of their transformation into oppres- 
sive oligarchies in relation to the aboriginal populations. But 
nothing can be clearer than the course of the Imperial Govern- 
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ment under such circumstances. It would forfeit its character as 
a moral state if it did not interpose to correct injustice, which 
it could neither have contemplated nor foreseen. It would be 
its paramount duty to crush with the strong hand of power 
institutions which have been perverted and misused, and to re- 
sume its direct sway over a colony which has thus abused its 
freedom, and made it an instrument for the subjugation of a 
native race. 

The grand group of colonies which has acquired such extra- 
ordinary importance, and recently burst into a sudden blaze 
of splendour and prosperity, is the last which will occupy our 
attention. The Australian dependencies constitute one of the 
wonders of modern civilization. In them some of the great 
questions of modern politics are being worked out on a colossal 
scale, and the magnitude of the interests involved is only equalled 
by their complexity. We shall consider New Zealand first, 
together with the working of its constitution, inasmuch as it con- 
tains a large aboriginal population nominally invested with the 
political franchise. The natives of these fine islands are quite 
capable of understanding their own interests, and, by their en- 
ergy, of making their opinions known and respected. The Act 
for conferring a constitutional government on New Zealand 

assed the British Legislature during the short administration 
of Lord Derby in 1853. The constitution consists of a Gover- 
nor, a nominated Legislative Council composed of fifteen mem- 
bers, and a House of Representatives consisting of thirty-six 
members elected every five years. The franchise is conferred 
upon every adult colonist or native owner of a freehold worth 
L.50, or leaseholder of an estate of L.10 a-year, or town tenant 
householder of L.10 a-year, or county tenant householder of L.5 
a-year. An attempt had been made a few years previcusly to 
erect New Zealand into a constitutional government ; but it was 
successfully opposed by Sir George Grey, the then Governor, as 
premature and unfair to the native inhabitants. In an energetic 
and eloquent protest he declared that the Crown, by its charter, 
would be conferring not, as was intended, a free government on 
the country, but, in reality, giving to a portion of the people, and 
that exclusively European, the power of governing according to its 
pleasure the people of another race, and of appropriating at its dis- 
cretion the whole of a large revenue raised indiscriminately from 
both. The constitution, moreover, as defined by the charter, 
virtually excluded the native population from the franchise by 
conferring it upon those only who could read and write the 
English language, while the great mass of the native population 
could read and write their own language. Although that objec- 
tionable feature does not appear in the existing constitution, the 
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share which the natives possess in the government of their 
country is altogether an illusory one. They cannot generally 
acquire the necessary qualification by reason of their peculiar 
customs in reference to property. The land which the native 
proprietors possess forms a tribal domain, is held in common, and 
therefore individual rights are incapable of being defined so as to 
be made a qualification for the elective franchise. Nor, if they 
could, are the native inhabitants of New Zealand yet sufficiently 
advanced in civilization to avai! themselves of it for acquiring 
political weight. As it affects the native race, the constitution 
has undoubtedly, so far from conciliating, given rise to a great 
amount of distrust and discontent. They are, as is well known, 
an exceedingly intelligent people; and their sagacity, combined 
with great boldness and determination of character, makes them 
the least likely people in the world to sit down quietly under a sense 
of injustice. “If,” they have been heard to say, “ our affairs are 
to be put into the hands of any assembly, let them be placed in 
the hands of an assembly of our own race.” They feel that the 
general animus of the colonists is not favourable to them, and they 
would prefer being under the direct authority of a Governor re- 
presenting the Sovereign to whom they first yielded their allegi- 
ance. In their treaty with the British Government they looked 
to the Crown or its representative as their ruler; and little could 
they have supposed that, within a period of twenty years from the 
surrender of their independence as a people, the practical govern- 
ment of their country would pass from the Crown into the hands 
of a popular assembly, representing, and responsible to, only a few 
thousand Englishmen who have settled in their native land. They 
are beginning to understand the full consequences of this change, 
and an amount of discontent has been engendered which it may 
now be very difficult to appease. The disturbances which have 
recently broken out in the country, the details of which reach us 
while we write, although ostensibly arising from a question re- 
lating to land, have, we are persuaded, a deeper source than 
territorial disputes, and originate in a firmly rooted conviction 
that they are now practically governed by an alien race, to 
which they consider themselves in no respect inferior, but from 
which they have reason to apprehend oppression, and by which 
they have been but too often treated with a disregard of feel- 
ing which must be peculiarly galling to a proud and sensitive 
people. Under the peculiar circumstances of that country, per- 
haps the wisest course that the Imperial Government could 
pursue, would be to annul the constitution of New Zealand, 
with a view to restoring it at a future day. A deadly and 
inveterate feud between the two races might be thus avoided, 
aud possibly a war, opposed to the moral sense of the British 
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nation, which could stop short only of the complete subjection 
or extermination of the native race. Under the direct govern- 
ment of the Crown, we believe the Maories would be contented 
and loyal, and time would certainly bring about the fusion of the 
two peoples, A practical remedy is about to be applied which 
may give them temporary satisfaction. A separate department 
for the regulation of native affairs, consisting of members nomi- 
nated by the Crown, and presided over by the Governor, is to 
be established ; and it may avert for a time any evil consequences 
arising from their present anomalous political position. In the 
peculiar state of New Zealand, it was, we apprehend, a mistake 
to establish a constitutional government there. The gift should 
have been deferred until the two races had made a nearer ap- 

roach towards amalgamation, and the natives had advanced in 
newton and civilization so far as to be able to appreciate and 
take their fair share in the working of free institutions. 

The great Australian Continent, with its neighbouring island, 
Tasmania, is now the seat of six popular governments, in several 
of which the democratic principle has been carried almost to its ex- 
treme limits. It is impossible not to regard with the utmost anxiety 
and interest the working of these institutions in a country so 
peculiarly circumstanced as Australia. In one important respect 
it is free from the difficulties that beset the governments of some 
of our other dependencies in the southern hemisphere. The 
aboriginal inhabitants are so feeble and degenerate a branch of 
the human family, that they may be altogether excluded from 
political consideration. They are not susceptible of improve- 
ment beyond a very limited degree, and there is no probability 
that they will ever be further raised in the scale of existence. 
In fact, they are rather retrograding than advancing in the 
presence of the white settler; and are probably destined, like 
the North American Indians (a far higher race), to disappear 
with the advance of civilisation. The great continent, there- 
fore, may be considered, for all practical purposes, as an indefinite 
field, not only for material progress, but for practical politics, 
and the development of popular institutions. In Australia, 
however, there has been presented one of the most remarkable 
and sudden developments of society that ever before occurred in 
the world. For more than half a century the great continent 
manifested only a torpid social life, and was little regarded in 
England except as a convenient receptacle for convicts, and as 
a country from which a large quantity of tallow and wool was 
annually exported. On the brilliant discoveries of gold in New 
South Wales and Victoria, the attention of the whole civilised 
world was fixed on the Australian continent, and, in the course 
of a few months, it received from England, from several of the 
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European states, and from America, not only a vast addition to 
its labouring population, but representatives of almost every 
order of society except the highest. All the elements of an 
old and settled country were transferred at once to a new one. 
In the year 1851 the province of Victoria possessed a population 
of only 77,345 persons ; it now numbers considerably more than 
500,000, and contains 211 post towns. 

The effect of this vast influx of a population, carrying with 
it the habits, knowledge, experience, developed intellect, and, 
we may add, the vices of an old society, necessarily was to 
cause a very rapid political growth in the country to which it 
rushed, in the expectation of boundless wealth. Politics as 
well as other passions of human nature soon acquired a fever 
heat ; and it was found that institutions which had satisfied the 
country during its dull and monotonous existence, were quite 
unsuited to the new society which had sprung up, with its vast 
commercial interests and vehement excitements. In 1850, the 
province of Victoria had been separated from New South Wales, 
and a power was granted by the charter to alter and modify the 
constitution, and enlarge its basis. In 1857, accordingly, the 
Prime Minister of the day, carried through the local Parlia- 
ment a Reform Bill, the essence of which was manhood suffrage. 
The new law placed not less than 160,000 names on the register, 
—an enormous number in proportion to the adult population. 
Property qualification was at the same time abolished; but the 
wise restriction was admitted, that no person should be registered 
as an elector unless he was able to read and write. 

It will be extremely interesting to watch the working of this ex- 
tremely democratical government in Victoria, where an aristocracy 
of the landed interest has grown up with the earlier progress of 
the colony, with which the new political element which has been 
introduced will with difficulty combine. The land question is likely 
to test not only the character of parties, but the very stability of 
the Australian institutions. The great national domain, extensive 
enough to satisfy the wants of all classes, is now being fought 
and scrambled for, by parties representing supposed conflicting 
interests ; and is made a cause of contention and nucleus of fac- 
tion, that is shaking these young governments to their founda- 
tions. An Executive, possessing a longer duration than a few 
weeks, has become almost a political impossibility. A vote of 
want of confidence immediately follows the inauguration of a 
new ministry; another is formed from the opposition, and is 
immediately ejected by a similar vote, in which two sections of 
the House of Representatives are always ready to combine 
against a third. The machinery of government arrives at a dead 
lock,—legislation is suspended, and the Governor is obliged to 
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extricate the country from the embarrassments created by 
hostile factions as he best can, and to resort to temporary ex- 
pedients for carrying on the government. A democratic go- 
vernment that renders the existence of a durable ministry 
impossible, is one that cannot long endure without some material 
modification. In New South Wales the same irreconcileable 
factions agitate the Legislature. “ Amid the discordant opinions 
and confused clamour of a general election,” recently wrote an able 
correspondent from Sydney, “it is impossible to foresee what 
sort of land law will pass; it is even doubtful whether any will 
be passed, and whether public opinion is yet sufficiently matured, 
and whether any possible ministry can propose any bill that 
shall enlist the support of a majority of both Houses.”* In 
South Australia, three consecutive administrations were over- 
thrown in two months. Western Australia is not yet sufficiently 
advanced for a representative government. The new colony 
of Queensland, formerly Moreton Bay, is only in its infancy as 
an offset from its parent state, Sydney; but it has carried with 
it the institutions of the first planted of the Australian settlements. 
Tasmania was declared by proclamation independent of New 
South Wales in 1825, and in 1854 an elective Legislative Council 
and House of Assembly were constituted. The country is 
peaceable and orderly ; and its Legislature is free from the dis- 
quieting factions of the larger Australian states, and is suc- 
cessfully directing its attention to the great resources and 
capabilities of the island, and the adoption of the improvements 
essential to social progress. There is a great probability that 
this fertile and beautiful island will eventually become the most 
attractive of the Australian settlements. The time must, how- 
ever, necessarily arrive, when these great colonies, rich in all 
the elements of wealth, and filled with industrious and energetic 
populations, will cease to be dependencies of England. Of the 
time of their separation from the parent state they will judge for 
themselves, as well as of the institutions which may supersede 
the mixed government under which they have grown to maturity. 
We trust that their political education will have so prepared 
them for independence, that the sagacity and moderation which 
distinguish the Anglo-Saxon race will so guide their counsels, 
that their future career will not disgrace the people from which 
they sprung, and that some form of federation will bind them 
together in a generous alliance, and give them a political unity 
and a national history worthy of the country from which they 
sprung, and of the empire of which they once formed such an 
important and valuable part. 

In the preceding sketch of our numerous dependencies and 

? Letter from the Times’ Correspondent. 
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their constitutions, no notice has been taken of those colonies 
which do not possess a representative form of government, are 
not yet masters of their own destiny, and do not possess any 
effective control over their own affairs. It has been our purpose 
to exhibit the present state of such of our possessions as enjoy 
free institutions, and to show the use they have made and are 
making of their practical independence. ‘That in some cases the 
capability of a colony for self-government has been miscaleu- 
lated, is, we think, but too clear; in some the mixed character 
of the population rendered the experiment hazardous or un- 
just ;—in others, where the territory is too limited for the satis- 
factory development of the system, the forms of government 
present but a poor parody of their great protutype, the British 
Constitution. In others, again, we recognise the true spirit of 
liberty combined with that steadiness of principle and vigour of 
administration which distinguishes states essentially free,—free 
not only from arbitrary and irresponsible power, but from the 
dominion of those passions and prejudices that are not only 
irreconcileable with self-government but constitute in them- 
selves the most servile and degrading of yokes. Of our great 
North American dependencies the fairest hopes may be enter- 
tained. They are doubtless destined to run a course of great 
material prosperity, and to attain a very high degree of po- 
litical importance. Under the guidance of the able public 
men whom the institutions of the country are producing, and by 
the patriotism of the people, a power may be created in Ame- 
rica, not only capable of maintaining its independence, but pos- 
sibly of balancing the great neighbouring democratic republic, 
and checking its tendency to adangerous predominance. Africa 
can hardly fail to receive great benefits from the prosperous 
colony at its southern extremity, which seems destined to give a 
civilising impulse to the countries which border on it, and in 
time to impart to the benighted millions of a great continent 
the blessings of a regenerating faith. New Zealand, with its 
noble native race, civilised and Christianized, and gradually 
prepared for self-government, will impart to the multitudinous 
islands of the Pacific a renovated existence ; and the colonies of 
the Australian continent will, it is to be hoped, eventually work 
their way, through many trials, perhaps, and after much per- 
plexity, to the dignity of a great and enlightened confederation ; 
and Great Britain, in the day of her decrepitude, whenever it 
shall arrive, may have the satisfaction of seeing her political off- 
spring at the antipodes emulating her virtues, and animated by 
her noble example and history; perhaps rivalling her great his- 
toric actions, and eclipsing her ancient splendour and renown. 
Of the fifty British dependencies, constituting the empire 
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“on which the sun never sets,” there are many, by reason of 
minuteness, and there is one by reason of its vast proportions 
and peculiar social condition, manifestly unfitted for the recep- 
tion of constitutional government. The case of India is pecu- 
liar and exceptional, and no change that we can reasonably 
imagine, as within the bounds of probability, is likely to affect 
the people of Hindostan, so far as to bring them into the category 
of those populations qualified to exercise political rights. But 
while we cannot concede the privileges of freedom to a people so 
manifestly unqualified for their enjoyment, neither can we ever 
justly delegate the power of ruling them to the British residents 
in India. An agitation, it may be remembered, was commenced 
in Calcutta, and in one or both of the other presidencies, a few 
years since, for obtaining from the Imperial Government a con- 
stitution for India, somewhat similar to those which had been 
granted to other dependencies ; and a demand was made for an 
elective legislature, open discussion, and “ ministerial responsi- 
bility.” The plan of these gentlemen for the future government 
of India appeared to be based on this assumption, namely, that 
they and the other British inhabitants who had resorted thither 
for the improvement of their fortunes and the exercise of 
their professions, should be invested with the power, not merely 
of governing themselves, but with dominion over one hundred 
and fifty millions of Asiatics, including tributary and protected 
sovereigns, a proud nobility, ancient priesthoods, and populations 
arrived at a high degree of civilisation, with laws of an anti- 
quity which no European nation can claim, and customs to which 
none of the usages of our modern civilisation bear the slightest 
resemblance. ‘This unparelleled demand involved the right of 
taxation, and the exercise of all the civil and military functions 
that are now possessed by the Governor-General in Council under 
direct responsibility to the Crown. ‘The policy of investing a 
body of Englishmen, even in a comparatively limited terri- 
tory, where there exists a large native population, with irrespon- 
sible power, may, as we have before suggested, be very strongly 
objected to; but to entrust the future of India and the interests 
of its people to a few thousand British subjects, with strong 
European prejudices and manifold temptations to abuse their 
delegated trust, would be a policy so preposterous, that we can 
only wonder at the folly of the men who could publicly meet 
to discuss; such a proposition, and embody the demand in a 
petition addressed to the Legislature of Great Britain. 

In one very important respect the colonial system of Great 
Britain differs from any now existing in Europe, and it may be 
said has no parallel in history. Our dependencies have been, 
generally speaking, free from the obligation of. contributing, 
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either by personal service or by money payment, towards their 
own defence. As a contrast to the extreme liberality with which 
this country treats her colonies, it may be stated that the only 
two European nations which, in addition to England, possess 
colonies of any importance, derive considerable revenues from 
their dependencies. In 1857 the surplus revenue paid by the 
Dutch colonies into the metropolitan exchequer, after defraying 
all their military and naval expenses, was 31,858,421 florins, or 
about L.2,600,000; and the estimated surplus revenue from the 
Spanish colonies for the last year was 115,000,000 reals, or about 
L.1,150,000. The dependencies of England, on the other hand, 
are maintained at a cost which very seriously taxes the purses of 
our people. That there may be considerable indirect pecuniary 
advantages resulting from our extended colonial possessions we 
have, in a previous part of this essay, endeavoured to demonstrate ; 
nor is it any answer to that economical view of the question, to 
say that the trade would exist independently of the relation. The 
exports received from Great Britain by Australia are, as com- 
pared with its population, at the rate of twelve pounds per head, 
while the exports received by the United States are at the rate 
of less than one; and these figures show conclusively how much 
larger is the commerce with countries which remain part of the 
empire, than with those which have separated from it. The 
pecuniary relations of the colonies to the mother country, in the 
matter of their military defence, cannot nevertheless be regarded 
otherwise than as a gigantic anomaly, which it is incumbent upon 
us to take the earliest opportunity to remove, and to place the 
numerous dependencies of the country upon that just footing, in 
regard to cost of their protection, which policy points out, and 
public opinion now appears imperatively to demand. 

In reference to this important question, the report, the title of 
which we have prefixed to this article, supplies many valuable 
details and suggestions, which, as embodying the opinions of seve- 
ral individuals of great official and colonial experience, are well 
worthy of attention. To this document we shall advert in some 
detail, presenting in the first instance a statement of the nature 
and amount of the liabilities incurred by Great Britain in pro- 
viding for the defence of her colonies. 

Including, then, the cost of the German Legion established at 
the Cape of Good Hope, the whole military expenditure connected 
with the colonies amounted, for the year 1858, to L..3,968,599, of 
which sum only L.378,253 was contributed by the colonies, 
being one-tenth only of the whole; and of that contribution 
two-thirds were paid by Victoria and Ceylon; and it is re- 
markable that no other colony but Canada, and, to a small 
extent, Victoria, the Cape, New Zealand, and one or two of the 
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West India colonies, have even organized a militia, or established 
a volunteer force for their protection. “ We consider,” justly say 
the Commissioners in their report, “that this immunity, throw- 
ing as it does the defence of the colonies almost entirely on the 
mother country, is open to two main = In the first 
place, it imposes an enormous burden and inconvenience on the 
people of England, not only by the addition it makes to their 
taxes, but by calling off to remote stations a large proportion of 
their troops and ships, and thereby weakens their means of de- 
fence at home. But a still more important objection is the ten- 
dency which this system must necessarily have, to prevent the 
development of a proper spirit of self-reliance among our colonists, 
and to enfeeble their national character. By the gift of political 
self-government, we have bestowed upon our colonies a most 
important element of national education ; but the habit of self- 
detence constitutes a part hardly less important of the training 
of a free people, and it will never be acquired by our colonists if 
we assume exclusively the task of defending them.” 

The number of British troops of all arms and ranks stationed 
in the colonies during the year 1858, was 47,251. Now, the 
first impression suggested by this return is the enormous waste 
of force which the dispersion of such an army over a considerable 
portion of the globe implies. To scatter the land-forces of the 
empire over the outlying possessions of a great maritime state, such 
as Great Britain, is rather to court disaster than to ensure secu- 
rity. The colonial dominion of Great Britain rests entirely on her 
naval supremacy. ‘The mistress of the seas,” in the emphatic 
language of the report to which we have referred,” is the mistress 
of whatever colonies she pleases to hold or to take ; and if ever she 
ceases to be mistress of the seas, it is not ports or garrisons that 
will save her colonies.” All history proves that the maintenance 
of dominion over scattered and distant territories depends either 
upon the character and power of the countries themselves and 
their populations, or upon the command of the sea. Colonial 
garrisons, when not very large, and in first-class fortresses, such 
as Malta and Gibraltar (exceptional cases, where large garri- 
sons are maintained exclusively for imperial interests), have, as is 
most justly said, always found themselves in traps, and at the 
mercy of naval expeditions ; and we should infallibly lose all our 
colonies, which do not possess natural and efficient internal 
means of defence, if we had for our antagonist a power, or a com- 
bination of powers, able to command the sea, and desirous of 
taking them. 

“ Deducting the garrisons of the Mediterranean stations, and 
the other colonial possessions, which are simply military ports ; in 
1858 about 27,000 regular troops were employed, and more 
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than L.2,000,000 of money was spent on the military defence of 
the rest of the colonies ; and we cannot but feel convinced that 
these troops and that money might be much more usefully em- 
ployed—indeed more usefully for the colonies themselves, be- 
cause in a manner more conducive to the general welfare and 
security of the empire. There are four or five thousand men, for 
example, scattered in detachments of a few companies each in 
the West Indies; and yet there is not a port in the whole 
command which they could hold for a week against a hostile 
expedition. It seems to us clear, that the same number of 
soldiers would be far more serviceable to the empire if stationed 
in England; and that the cost of them spent on our fleet would 
contribute more effectually to the protection of the West Indies 
themselves, than the present arrangement.” 

Such is the decisive opinion of two of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject. The question is undoubtedly 
beset with difficulties which have indeed caused some difference of 
opinion between the three members of the commission. There is, 
however, one plain indisputable ground on which Great Britain 
ought to contribute liberally towards the defence of her colo- 
nies; and that is, that the Imperial Government has the abso- 
lute control of peace and war, and is therefore bound, on the 
ordinary principles of justice, to defend them against the conse- 
quences of its foreign policy. It would be to evade one of the 
highest of its obligations, and to ignore one of the first of its 
duties, were it to omit to protect its dependencies from the con- 
sequences of any war in which it might be involved. This secu- 
rity, to which the colonists have a moral claim, can, as we have 
seen, be only obtained by such a maritime preponderance as 
shall put even the possibility of any hostile attack altogether out 
of the question. The maintenance of a navy sufficiently numerous 
and powerful to command at all times the dominion of the seas, 
is therefore not only a matter of ordinary self-preservation, but 
a positive duty which this country owes to its colonies while they 
continue in a state of dependence. Regarded in this point of 
view, the attempt of any European power to bring British naval 
preponderance into question, by systematically increasing its mari- 
time force, involves questions of the most serious international 
importance. The hostile mind implied in any such attempted 
competition cannot and ought not to be ignored. ‘The peace and 
prosperity of our numerous dependencies are at stake; and how- 
ever we may affect to overlook or slight dangers remotely threat- 
ening ourselves, there is an obligation which the state cannot in 
honour evade. There was a time when any unusual activity 
in the ports and arsenals of France would have been held to 
justify an energetic remonstrance; and the preparation of vast 
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armaments without any plausible pretext or legitimate aim, con- 
stitutes in itself a ground for categorical demands. It was an evil 
omen for England and her colonies, when her Foreign Minister 
recently rose in his place in the House of Commons, and, “ with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness,” said that it was natu- 
ral that France should desire to possess a strong navy; and that 
he saw no ground for complaint on the part of Great Britain if 
our “ally” chose to augment his fleets in any proportion he might 
think fit. England once possessed ministers who would have 
spoken in tones of thunder, followed by swift and corresponding 
action, on the first indication of such a portentous naval deve- 
lopment as that which has recently manifested itself within sixty 
niles of our shores." 

While protecting the colonies, as we are bound to do, from 
any possible consequences of a rupture with a maritime power, 
it is but just that the whole of their internal police, and, as far as 
possible, the force requisite for controlling warlike neighbours or 
savage or semi-civilised tribes, should be provided exclusively by 
themselves. The Cape of Good Hope, in consequence of its 
scanty population in proportion to its extent, must be a tem- 
porary exception to this rule. It admits unhappily of no doubt, 
that the Cape colony, which absorbs almost an army for its 
defence, is quite incapable of keeping in check the vast hordes 
of barbarians that are constantly pressing on the colonial frontier ; 
and that without an imposing force of British troops it would 
probably be speedily overrun by the Kaffir race, and every 
vestige of civilisation effaced in a few months of exterminating 
warfare. With this exception, the colonies should be left to pro- 
vide for their internal defences, and every effort should be used to 
promote the growth of their military strength and the cultivation 
of that martial spirit which is the characteristic of their race. 

But to measure the importance of our colonies merely by the 
standard of finance, would be to form a very false estimate of 
their value. The time has long passed when these magnificent 
possessions were regarded chiefly as the convenient but costly 
appurtenances of a corrupt government, supplying the means 


1 Thomson, who was as good a patriot as poet, has some noble lines in his 
“ Britannia” on the importance of maintaining an indisputable naval pre- 
eminence :— 

“ For, oh! it much imports you, ’tis your all, 
To keep your trade entire, entire the force 
And honour of your fleets ; o’er that to watch, 
Even with a hand severe, and jealous eye. 

In intercourse be gentle, generous, just, 

By wisdom polished, and of manners fair ; 
But on the sea be terrible, untamed, 
Unconquerable still: let none escape, 

Who shall but aim to touch your glory there.” 
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for rewarding political services, and buying off troublesome op- 
position. They are now the homes of virtuous and happy but 
once depressed and suffering multitudes, who fled to them as a 
refuge from distress, and found in the fertile regions beyond thie 
seas a comfort and an independence they had sought in vain 
amidst the crowd and competition of their native land. They 
still present boundless fields for the employment of our redundant 
population. Nor can there be a doubt that the world at large 
has greatly benefited by the activity of British emigration. The 
colonists carried the arts, sciences, language, and religion of the 
old world to lands previously occupied only by a few miserable 
savages ; the empire of civilisation has been immeasurably en- 
larged ; England has been enriched by a vast variety of new 
products, and by a commerce which overwhelms the imagination 
by its immensity; and her numerous settlements have served to 
stimulate the inventive powers of genius, and to call forth some 
of the highest qualities of human nature, while they have abun- 
dantly rewarded, and will long continue to reward, the patient 
industry of man. 
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Art. V.—1. Poems and Essays. By the late W1Lt1am Caxp- 
WELL Roscoe. Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his 
Brother-in-law, Ricnarp Hotr Hurron. Twovols. 1860. 

2. Io in Egypt, and other Poems. By RicnarpD GaRNETT. 
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3. Lucile. By Owen MErReEpITH. 1860. 
4. Blanche Lisle, and other Poems. By Cectt Home. 1860. 
5. Poems. By Tuomas AsHE. 1859. 


Durine the last year or two a considerable number of volumes 
of poetry have appeared, some of which have perhaps as good a 
claim to our notice as some in the above list; and nearly all of 
them indicate a decided improvement of tone and intention as 
compared with the class which was most abundantly issued some 
seven years ago. There is much less straining after effect,-—the 
effect strained after being as worthless as the power to produce 
it was usually inefficient. The fundamental poetical rule, 
“ Look in thy heart, and write,” has been much more commonly 
adhered to ; and the consequence is, that a good deal of the most 
recent poetry, if it does not exhibit any extraordinary ability, is 
at least not a nuisance 3 if it does not give its authors a right 
to abiding stations in the halls of fame, it at least, as a rule, 
does no discredit to their intelligence and feelings as men and 
women. 

We have already noticed and given emphatic praise to the 
late Mr W. C. Roscoe’s powers as a dramatist, though we, 
in common with the rest of the world, were ignorant, at 
the time we reviewed the tragedy of “ Violenzia,” of the name 
of the author. Had this work—by much the most important 
piece in the two volumes just published by Mr Hutton—not 
been noticed by us before, we should have endeavoured to devote 
a separate article to this collection, which, with Mr Hutton’s 
charmingly written biography of his brother-in-law at the begin- 
ning, constitutes one of the most graceful and readable of ‘the 
season’s contributions to literature. In all that Mr Roscoe has 
written there is a sound knowledge of, and hearty sympathy 
with humanity, which is oftener pretended to than really pos- 
sessed by poets whom the world has pronounced much greater. 
Of all poetic qualities, the most essential, yet, strange to say, the 
most rare, are these. They are the very foundation of poetry, 
9 which, whatever proud and painted superstructure 1s 
raised, and for the present applauded, no work can abide the 
patient test of time. On this truth we have over and over 
again insisted in this Jeview, and in the light of it we have 
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ventured at times to give opinions upon the value of poetic 
works which were strongly at variance with the popular faith of 
the moment, but which even a very few years have already, in 
some instances, done much to establish. Judging what Mr 
Roscoe has written by this truth, we do not hesitate to declare 
our impression, that if he has not won an abiding place among 
English poets, it is entirely because he did not see fit to give himself 
with the necessary abandon to the cultivation of his fully suffi- 
cient powers. The peculiar circumstances and moral conditions 
of the time render the production of thoroughly good poetry so 
extremely difficult; they demand so commanding and tender an 
intellect to see through the prosaic fallacies of society, and its 
flippant cynicisms, without despising it; a philosophy at once 
so subtle and so real,—so courageously, nay more, uncon- 
cernedly opposed to fashionable dogmas; so clear a vision of 
truths which men have ceased to see clearly, or have never 
learned so to see, and withal so patient a devotion to the com- 
pleteness of verbal expression, in a time which endeavours to 
make up for its substantial deficiencies by demanding an unpre- 
cedented beauty of surface, that a man, who feels the power, 
must, in settling with himself and his conscience whether he 
has the right to make himself a poet, consider whether he is jus- 
tified in abandoning all other kinds of success. Mr Roscoe 


appears to have weighed the matter thoughtfully, and answered 
it conscientiously i in “the negative; and there is something very 
touching in the sonnet printed at the end of “ Violenzia,” in 
which he conveys this conclusion :— 


The bubble of the silver-springing waves, 
Castalian music, and that flattering sound, 
Low rustling of the loved Apollian leaves, 
With which my youthful hair was to be crown’d, 
Grow dimmer in my ears, while Beauty grieves 
Over her votary, less frequent found, 
And, not untouch’d by storms, my life-boat heaves 
Through the splash’d ocean-waters, outward bound. 
And as the leaning mariner, his hand 
Clasp’d on his oar, strives trembling to reclaim 
Some loved, lost echo from the fleeting strand, 
So lean I back to the poetic land ; 
And in my heart a sound, a voice, a name, 
Hangs, as above the lamp hangs the expiring flame. 


Referring our readers to our recent article on the “ Modern 
Dramatists” for fuller proof of our assertion of Mr Roscoe’s high 
natural powers, we must content ourselves in this place with a 
passage or two from the minor poems, now for the first time 
published by Mr Hutton. We have plenty of poets who can 
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paint clouds, and hills, and waters, but how few who can write 
so well of a woman as this :— 


On many an English lady’s face 
Fair Fortune grants these eyes to gaze ; 
Not fair alone in form and hue, 
But gracious, guileless, tender, true. 
I do not say you shall not find 
A fairer face or loftier mind ; 
But none where Love’s deep fervour lies 
More deep in secret-keeping eyes ; 
None where fair Truth from more sincere 
Unstained windows gazes clear, 
Or consecrated duty made 
Eyes more abash’d, yet less afraid ; 
Where pain so quietly hath hid 
Beneath an unrevealing lid ; 
Or quick-accepted comfort smiled, 
Vith all the freshness of a child. 
None whence shyer, sweeter laughter 
Shot, the soft voice following after. 


Or as this :— 


When I ask’d her, “* Wilt thou kiss me?” 
Nought she said, but hung her cheek so, 
As if she were thinking, thinking 
Whether she might do’t or no. 


Then her fair, kind face upturning, 
One sweet touch I there did win; 

As if she were thinking, thinking 
Such small graces are no sin. 


She therein lost no composure, 
Nor ashamed did she seem ; 
Truly chaste may grant such favour, 
And therein lose no esteem. 


In a graver style, the following poem, called “ Opportunity,” 
is fine, though not complete ; indeed, none of these smaller poems 
appear to have been more than the easily thrown off expressions 
of the thoughts and feelings of the moment. In “ Violenzia” 
alone does Mr Roscoe seem really to have put forth anything 
like his true power. 


O opportunity, thou gull of the world! 
That, being present, winnest but disdain, 

So small thou seem’st ; but once behind us whirl’d, 
A grim phantasma, shadowest all the plain. 
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Thou Parthian, that shoot’st thine arrows back, 
Meeting our front with terror-feigning doles ; 

But often, turning on the flying track, 
With memory-winged shafts dost wound our souls. 


Thou air, which breathing we do scarce perceive, 
And think it little to enjoy the light ; 

But when the unvalued sun hath taken leave, 
Darkly thou showest in the expanse of night. 


Thou all men’s torment, no man’s comforter, 
Lost opportunity ! that shut’st the door 
On all unwork’d intentions, and dost stir 
Their fretting ghosts to plague our heart’s deep core. 


Thou sword of sharp Remorse, and sting of Time! 
Passionate empoisoner of mortal tears ! 

Thou blaster of fresh Hope’s recurring prime ! 
Crutch of despair, and sustenance of fears! 


But oh, to those that have the wit to use thee, 
Thou glorious angel, clasp’d with golden wings : 

Whereon he climbing that did rightly choose thee, 
Sees wondrous sights of unexpected things. 


Thon instrument of never-dying fame, 
To those that snatch thy often proffer’d hilt ; 
To those that on the door can read thy name, 
Thou residence of glory ready built. 


Used opportunity ! thou torch of act, 
And planted ladder to a high desire ; 

Thou one thing needful, making nothing lack’d ; 
Thou spark unto a laid, unlighted fire. 


Richard Garnett, the author of “Io in Egypt, and other 
Poems,” is a young man who has only to do his own powers 
justice, in order to make himself a name among modern poets. 
It is not often that a first volume contains so much not only of 
promise, but of performance, as that before us. Mr Garnett, in 
this volume, tries his hand at two kinds of poetry,—one descrip- 
tive, and the other lyric. In the first, he seems to us to have 
written vividly, but not originally; in the last, when we say that 
he has written well, we say that he has shown originality ; for 
there never was a good lyric produced which had not some un- 
precedented musical movement; and unprecedented musical 
movement is perhaps the most absolute of all tests of originality 
in poetry. We like the poem which stands first, and gives its 
name to the volume, as little as anything in it. The prominent 
place given to this piece seems to show, that Mr Garnett has 
not yet acquired that very necessary element of a considerable 
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success in any art—a knowledge of the peculiarities of his own 
strength-—which unquestionably lies in the lyric. “The Pope’s 
Daughter,” is a very intensely rendered sketch of Lucretia 
Borgia; but the intensity, besides having the fault of making 
the portrait frightful, reminds us much too strongly of Mr 
Browning’s verse, and of a certain picture by Mr Gabriel 
Rossetti, which obviously suggested this poem. In proportion 
as Mr Garnett’s verses approach the lyric, they improve. Here 
is a piece, half-descriptive, half-lyric, which, though not perfect, 
is, on the whole, beautiful and impressive :— 


BEFORE THE STORM. 


O majesty of night! 
The constant moon and stars 
Pursued their westward path 
In eold tranquillity, nor ever turn’d 
One sideloug glance, to sean 
Their spotless beauty tremulously glass’d 
In the eterna] mirror of the main. 
Faint, unsubstantial clouds, 
Rapid as Panic, white as ghosts, sped on ; 
Like guilty thoughts of night, unmeet to brave 
The awful splendour of the moon’s pure eye. 


The restless sea rock’d on 
Like a child’s cradle, like a nurse the while 
She croon’d her endless, soft, irregular lay. 
Now to the rugged cliff 
The delicate foam with humid hisses clung, 
And now retreated coy ; 
As saying, “ Kiss me not 
Before the virgin moon and quiet stars. 
What do they know of love ? 
The silent, the immutable, who pace 
The self-same path for ever, as they shed 
The self-same splendours from the self-same skies ! 
What do they know of love ? 
How shall they comprehend 
The tempest of my heart, 
The magic of my smile, 
My stormy passions and my sudden calms ? 
Wait, patient Rock, but wait 
For nights without a moon, 
For skies without a star, 
For hurricanes unchain’d ! 
Wait for the sea-bird shrieking in the gust, 
The sailor battling with the deep, and then, 
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I shake my briny locks, 
I soar up from my bed, 

And, thrilling with my multitude of waves, 
I fall upon thy neck !” 


We must confess that the last four lines seem to us sadly to 
diminish the effect of what is otherwise a striking and beautifully 
expressed thought. Mr Garnett appears to be a scholar in 
several modern languages, and we fancy we trace an unfortunate 
partiality for the worst of all schools for a lyric poet, the modern 
German, in which such mixed and discordant images as those in 
the four lines in question are very common, even with poets of 
name. For purity and dignity of style, an English poet has such 
high models in his own language, that he can scarcely turn his 
eyes to the verse of any other country, unless he goes back some 
four or five centuries, without risk of some corruption of taste. 

From several equally beautiful and significant lyrics, we 
select 

THE BALLAD OF THE BOAT. 


The stream was smooth as glass: we said, “ Arise, and let’s away ;” 
The Siren sang beside the boat that in the rushes lay ; 

And spread the sail and strong the oar, we gaily took our way. 
When shall the sandy bar be cross’d ? when shall we find the bay ? 


The broadening flood swells slowly out o’er cattle-dotted plains, 
The stream is strong and turbulent, and dark with heavy rains, 
The labourer looks up to see our shallop speed away. 

When shall the sandy bar be cross’d? when shall we find the bay ? 


Now are the clouds like fiery shrouds ; the sun, superbly large, 
Slow as an oak to woodman’s stroke sinks flaming at their marge. 
The waves are bright with mirror’d light, as jacinths on our way. 
When shall the sandy bar be cross’d? when shall we find the bay ? 


The moon is high up in the sky, and now no more we see 

The spreading river’s either bank, and surging distantly, 

There booms a sullen thunder, as of breakers far away. 

Now shall the sandy bar be cross’d, now shall we find the bay ! 


The seagull shrieks high overhead, and dimly to our sight 

The moonlit crests of foaming waves gleam towering thro’ the night. 
We steal upon the mermaid soon, and start her from her lay, 

When once the sandy bar is cross’d, and we are in the bay. 


What rises white and awful as a shroud-enfolded ghost ? 

What roar of rampant tumult bursts in clangour on the coast ? 
Pull back! Pull back! the raging flood sweeps every oar away. 
QO, stream, is this thy bar of sand? O boat, is this the bay ? 


There is a fine moral symbolism in this and some other of Mr 
Garnett’s lyrics, which will probably, sooner or later, place them 
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among the popular classics. In several others we can detect 
no human purpose whatever ; they are mere plays of fancy, which 
have no reason to show for their existence, and are not suffi- 
ciently beautiful to have a right to exist without reason. It 
may be, however, that these apparently meaningless poems have 
a sense too subtle for our finding. We do not say this ironically ; 
for Mr Garnett’s inner meaning is often veiled very deeply. His 
best lyrics, like much of the finest poetry which has been written, 
have two meanings,—one exoteric, and satisfactory enough in 
itself; the other esoteric, which does not appear till you look for 
it, as in 
OUR CROCODILE. 


Our crocodile, (Psammarathis, 

A priest at Ombi, told me this,) 
Our crocodile is good and dear, 
And eats a damsel once a year. 


To me unworthy hath he done 

This favour three times—one by one 
Three daughters ate! I praise, therefore, 
And honour him for evermore. 


Each spring there is an exhibition 

Of maidens, and a competition. 

The baffled fair are blank and spiteful, 
The victor’s triumph most delightful. 


Three months secluded doth she dwell 
With the high pontiff in his cell, 
Due-worshipping each deity, 

And Venus more especially. 


Then, on an island in the Nile, 

They take her to our crocodile ; 

He wags his tail, the great jaws stir, 
And make a happy end of her. 


B, a, bo! O you brainless child! 

(My fourth, sir,) dirty, rude, and wild! 
You'll break my heart! you'll ne’er be meet 
For any crocodile to eat. 


Are we mistaken in fancying that this very humorous little piece 
is meant to bear an application to modern views of the end and 
aim of damsels, and the main object of their education ? 

We trust that many of our readers will send at once for Mr 
Garnett’s volume, when we assure them that we could easily fill 
the whole space to be devoted to this article with extracts as 
good, or very nearly as good, as the three we have given. It will 
be Mr Garnett’s own fault if he does not, before long, come 
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before us with an irresistible claim to a fuller notice than we are 
now able to award him. 

“ Owen Meredith,” whose earlier productions have been no- 
ticed in this Review with praise, comes before the world for the 
third time, in the poem called “ Lucile.” This young poet 
writes much too fast. It is scarcely a year ago that we were 
reviewing “ The Wanderer,” and here is a new work as long or 
longer than “ Paradise Lost,” and—we have the poet’s word 
for it—almost as ambitious. “ Owen Meredith,” in his “ Dedi- 
cation,” lays much stress upon the novelty of this effort. “ In 
this poem,” he says, “I have abandoned those forms of verse 
with which I had most familiarised my thoughts, and have en- 
deavoured to follow a path on which I could discover no foot- 
print before me, either to guide or to warn.” We take it for 
granted that “ Owen Meredith” refers to English literature only ; 
for in French literature, with which he is obviously very well ac- 
quainted, there is certainly much that strongly reminds us both of 
the versification and of the poetic tone and quality of “ Lucile.” 
Indeed, its most remarkable characteristic is the extraordinary, 
and, as far as we can remember, unprecedented spectacle, of a 
really vital reproduction, in the English language, of those qua- 
lities of the modern French novel which are most unlike the 
ordinary characteristics of our own literature. The moral point 
of view from which the author of “ Lucile” regards man and 
society is quite startlingly unlike anything we have hitherto wit- 
nessed in any English writer of similar poetic pretensions ; and 
his ideas of such matters as virtue, genius, love, marriage, and 
the like, are certainly wholly original, if regard be had only to 
what has hitherto appeared in the verse of any English poet, or 
indeed in the prose of any English writer of consideration. The 
poem opens with a letter from the Countess de Nevers (Lucile) 
to Lord Alfred Vargrave. We give the commencing lines as a 
fair average specimen of the verse and pitch of the style :— 


I hear from Bigorre you are there. I am told 

You are going to marry Miss Darcy. Of old, 

So long since you may have forgotten it now 

(When we parted as friends, soon mere strangers to grow), 
Your last words recorded a pledge—what you will— 

A promise—the time is now come to fulfil. 

The letters I ask you, my lord, to return, 

I desire to receive from your hand. You discern 

My reasons, which, therefore, I need not explain. 

The lady who writes thus to Lord Vargrave is one of those 
combinations of almost inconceivable virtue and extreme indiscre- 
tion which are seldom met with except in the modern French 
romance. She and Lord Vargrave were formerly lovers, but, to 
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quote the words of the English gentleman in relating the affair 
to “Cousin John,” 
She bored me. I showed it. She saw it. What next? 
She reproach’d. I retorted. Of course she was vex’d. 

For the ten years intervening between the separation which na- 
tnrally followed, Lucile had endeavoured to assuage her sorrow 
by dressing, and dancing, and fascinating the society of Paris 
and the German baths, travelling about “ unprotected,” and doing 
her dancing without any defence against a slanderous world but 
that of her incomparable virtue and “ genius,” which seem to 
have consisted, up to this period, in leading a very gay life from 
a very grave motive, namely, the necessity of keeping in abey- 
ance her passion for the unworthy young coxcomb whom she 
knew that she had “bored.” This lady, on hearing that Lord 
Vargrave is going to be married, writes, as we have seen, without 
the remotest intention of disturbing his matrimonial arrange- 
ments, or of reviving old feelings. She says that “ he discerns 
her reasons, which therefore she need not explain ;” but we 
think she gives him credit for uncommonly quick perception, if 
she supposes that he could have discerned that she bids him 
come to her, as she says afterwards, only in order that, by seeing 
him altered by ten years of additional age and intercourse with 
the world, she may have her early impression of him, and with 


that, her passion for him, removed. ‘ Cousin John,” who is a 
curiously French representation of a bluff and honest English- 
man, on being shown the summons of Lucile, and told her story, 
comes to the not unnatural, but quite erroneous conclusion, that 
she is a mischief-making coquette. He advises his cousin not 
to go, for 


Who knows what may hap? 
This letter—to me—is a palpable trap. 


Lord Vargrave, however, does go, without even bidding adieu 
to his betrothed, with whom he is, at the time, travelling in the 
company of a female relative. The result is, of course, what 
every one but the hero and the heroine could have foreseen. 
They find each other a thousand times more charming than ever, 
and the passion of their early youth was nothing to that which 
is at once produced, on either side, by this interview. We can 
give only the main features of Lord Vargrave as he is described 
in his attractive maturity :— 

His classical reading is great: he can quote 

Horace, Juvenal, Ovid, and Martial by rote. 

He has read metaphysics,—Spinoza and Kant ; 

And theology too: I have heard him descant 

Upon Basil and Jerome. Antiquities, art, 

He is fond of. He knows the old masters by heart, 
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And his taste is refined. I must own in this place 

He is searcely good-looking ; and yet in his face 

There is something that makes you gaze at it again. 
You single him out from a room full of men, 

And feel curious to know him. There’s that in his look 
Which draws you to read in it as in a book 

Of some cabalist, character’d curiously o’er 

With incomprehensible legended lore. 

Relentless, and patient, and resolute, cold, 
Unimpassion’d, and callous, and silently bold. 


“Owen Meredith,” we see by the above, very properly chooses 
a “representative man” for his hero, and with a delight in diffi- 
culties which is not uncommon in young poets, renders him the 
type of a class which is, of all others, perhaps the hardest to make 
anything of in poetry,—namely, the “fast man” of the higher 
orders ; the sort of man who, being, as St Paul says, “ past 
feeling,” pursues the pleasures of vanity and the senses “ with 
greediness.” Our readers will observe the irony of his “ classical 
reading,” being so “ great” that he can not only quote, but quote 
“by rote,” from certain very generally known Latin poets. We 
imagine, indeed, that we detect a continued under-current of irony 
in the description—hundreds of lines long—which is given of 
Lord Vargrave, in the early part of the poem. The description 
is probably meant to contain the hero’s views of himself, rather 
than the views of his historian, who no doubt despises him as 
thoroughly as he deserves to be despised, and who means to 
show, by the course of his narrative, that the most contemptible 
and the most hateful characters—severally represented by Lord 
Vargrave and the Duke de Luvois—can be raised into the 
region of poetic interest by human passion. We are not sure 
that Owen Meredith has succeeded in showing this, or, indeed, 
that any poet could have so succeeded. A career of fashionable 
profligacy denaturalizes men beyond power of recovery by any 
such cures as those which are administered by the poet to his 
two heroes, 

On his road to Serchon, Lord Vargrave overtakes a stranger 
—the Duke de Luvois—with whom he has a great deal of con- 
versation. And here we must mention that the poem is half 
epic, half drama. Let us give a few lines from this conversa- 
tion, asa specimen of the mode in which the poet faces the well- 
known difficulty of saying common things in serious verse :— 


Stranger. I wish to enjoy what I can, 
A sunset, if only a sunset be near ; 
A moon such as this, if the weather be clear ; 
A good dinner, if hunger come with it ; good wine 
If I’m thirsty ; a fire if I’m cold; and, in fine, 
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If a woman is pretty, to me ’tis no matter, 
Be she blonde or brunette, so she lets me look at her. 
Lord Alfred. I suspect that, at Serchon, if rumour speak true, 
Your choice is not limited. 
Stranger. Yes. One or two 
Of our young Paris ladies remain there, but yet 
The season is over. 
Lord Alfred. I almost forget 
The place; but remember when last I was there, 
I thought the best part of it then was the air 
And the mountains. 
Stranger. No doubt! All these baths are the same, 
One wonders for what upon earth the world came 
To seek, under all sorts of difficulties, 
The very same things in the far Pyrenees 
Which it fled from at Paris. Health, which is, no doubt, 
The true object of all, not a soul talks about. 


We find, from the close of this dialogue, that the Duke de 
Luvois is himself in love with Lucile ; and it appears to be, in 
great part, owing to the discovery of this circumstance, that 
Lord Vargrave’s affection is so passionately revived for the 
eccentric Countess, who seems to be on the point of accepting 
the proposals of the Duke, when her own heart also recurs to its 
early passion. The Countess’s apartment, into which Lord 


Vargrave is shown on his reaching Serchon, is thus de 
scribed :— 


This white, little, fragrant apartment, ’tis true, 

Seemed unconsciously fashioned for some rendezvous ; 
But you felt, by the sense of its beauty reposed, 

"Twas the shrine of a life chaste and calm. Half unclosed 
In the light slept the flowers; all was pure and at rest ; 
All peaceful; all modest; all seem’d self-possess’d 

And aware of the silence. No vestige or trace 

Of a young woman’s coquetry troubled the plaee ; 

Not a scarf, not a shawl. 


Into this apartment Lucile enters, and her demeanour, though 
declared by the poet to be everything that is circumspect and 
proper towards the hero, does seem to us to justify ‘Cousin 
John’s” worst suspicions concerning the lady’s true character. 


Her figure, though slight, had revived everywhere 

The luxurious proportions of youth ; and her hair— 
Once shorn as an offering to passionate love— 

Now floated or rested redundant above 

Her airy pure forehead and throat ; gathered loose 
Under which, by one violet knot, the profuse 
Milk-white folds of a cool modest garment reposed, 
Rippled faint by the breast they half hid, half disclosed ; 
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And her simple attire thus in all things reveal’d 
The fine art which so artfully all things conceal’d. 


These last lines contain certainly a somewhat French repre- 
sentation of the nature of modesty, but we perhaps ought to 
judge “ Owen Meredith” by his own ideal rather than ours ; and 
there is no denying that this and many similar descriptions in 
“Lucile” are very pretty and French-life-like,—as no doubt they 
ought to be, when a French woman is the subject. This praise, 
of course, we give with a reservation in favour of the Scotch and 
English lasses, whose object in dress is not that “ all things should 
be reveal’d.” The poet goes on to tell us that 


Lord Alfred, who never conceived that Lucile 
Could have look’d so enchanting, felt tempted to kneel 
At her feet,— 


a state of mind which could not, of course, have been foreseen 
by the discreet heroine, in summoning her former lover to her 
side just before his marriage with “ Miss Darcy.” ‘The lady at 
first keeps him at a proper distance by a great deal of talk, in 
the manner cf La Rochefoucauld; nevertheless, in the midst of 
it “she tenderly laid her light hand on his own,” and behaved so 
amiably, on the whole, that 


He felt all his plausible theories posed ; 

And thrill’d by the beauty of nature disclosed 

In the pathos of all he had witness’d, his head 
And his knee he bow’d humbly, and faltering said, 
*“ Ah, madam, I feel that I never till now 
Comprehended you—never! I blush to avow 
That I have not deserved you.” 


Lucile replies in a manner which makes Lord Alfred say to 
himself, “Is this an advance?” and, at the thought, he 


Raised, with a passionate glance 
The hand of Lucile to his lips, 
unrebuked ; and, of course, 


The more that he look’d, that he listen’d, the more 
He discover’d perfections unnoticed before. 


Less salient than once, less poetic perchance, 

This woman, who thus had survived the romance 

That had made him its hero, and breathed him its sighs 
Seemed more charming a thousand times o’er to his eyes. 


Lucile, however, 


Question’d much, with the interest a sister might feel, 
Of Lord Alfred’s new life,—of Miss Darcy—her face, 
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Her temper, accomplishments—pausing to trace, 
The advantage derived from a Hymen so fit. 


Unobserved by Lord Alfred, the time fleeted by. 
To each novel sensation spontaneously 
He abandoned himself, 


Until 
From the hall, on a sudden, a sharp ring was heard. 


It was the Duke de Luvois, in whom Lucile seems to have been 
in the habit of showing the same sort of sisterly interest. 


There came 
O’er Lord Alfred at once, at the sound of that name, 
An invincible sense of vexation, 


which was not diminished by observing, when he turned towards 
Lucile “an indefinite look of confusion.” 

Lord Vargrave goes out at the garden-casement as the Duke 
enters the door; but 


The Duke’s visit goaded, and vex’d, 
And disturb’d him. At length he resolved to remain 
In the garden, and call on the Countess again 
As soon as the Duke went. In short, he would stay, 
Were it only to know when the Duke went away. 


By this needlessly clandestine exit, the young English Lord 
places himself in a position which English gentlemen are usually 
careful to avoid, namely, one which compeis him to further con- 
cealment, during which he is obliged to over-hear an offer made 
and equivocally received. 

And here we must remark that the poet seems to us to be not 
quite aware of the great difficulties he has undertaken in adopt- 
ing the “ colloquial style” of conversation and modern manners. 
When Mr Tennyson makes Arthur, Lancelot, and Guinevere talk 
and act, we accept their conversations and conduct without 
being very critical as to the exact resemblance of what they say 
and do, to what such persons really would have said and done ; 
and this we do chiefly because we are not in a position to do 
otherwise. It is not likely they talked and acted quite in 
that way, but we can suggest nothing much likelier; so we take 
Mr Tennyson’s view of the matter. But of modern men and 
women, Mr Meredith’s readers know probably as much as he 
does; and unless an English gentleman is made to “ behave 
as such,” the reader is affected with a sense of incongruity. 
All Mr Meredith’s characters talk in a very talented way, aud 
their conversation is probably quite as much like the conver- 
sation of living fashionables, as Mr Tennyson’s Idylls are like 
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the talk of the court of King Arthur; but the younger poet 
will do well to consider the above difference in the position of 
his readers. There is also another difficulty in the “ colloquial” 
style, especially in the present day. The conversational style 
of every age has an element of slang peculiar to the age, and 
passing away with it; but never was our English mode of talk 
so loaded and debased with a transitory slang as in the present 
day. Now, this element must be entirely eliminated before 
“colloquial” English can be “ poetical” English. When it is 
thus eliminated, there is no style of language more beautiful ; but 
the task is one of the greatest difficulty, and requires the finest 
taste, and an habitual acquaintance with the models of pure 
English in all times. The quotations we have had occasion to 
make must have convinced our readers that Mr Meredith has 
not met this difficulty. His style, in the conversational parts 
of this poem, though unlike what is really talked by living 
men and women, abounds i in the slang and slip-shod in which 
living men and women, especially in the higher classes, indulge. 
To say that a mistress “bores” her lover; to call a letter a 
“palpable trap ;” to speak of a man as having “read” meta- 
physics and theology in the sense of having studied them; to 
affirm of another that he never “conceived” that a lady would 
have looked so enchanting; to talk of theories being “posed ;” and 
tospeak of a woman as “ less salient” than she used to be, is not 
wrong because such expressions are “ colloquial” English, but 
because they are not English at all. Our readers will easily 
detect other examples of what we deprecate in the lines we have 
quoted ; and we do not exaggerate when we say that almost 
every one of Mr Meredith’s three hundred and sixty pages con- 
tains as many examples of the fault in question as we have 
instanced. It is only when Mr Meredith is describing external 
nature that we are reminded of the force and delicacy of Jan- 
guage which commanded our admiration in his first publication, 
“The Earl’s Return.” The most unexceptionable passage of 
equal length, in the present volume, is the following description 
of a storm :— 


After noontide, the clouds, which had traversed the east 
Half the day, gather’d closer, and rose, and increased, 

The air changed and chill’d, as though out of the ground 
There ran up the trees a compressed, hissing sound ; 

And the wind rose,—the guides sniff’d, like chamois, the air, 
And looked at each other, and halted, and there 

Unbuckled the cloaks from the saddles,—the white 

Aspens rustled, and turned up their frail leaves in fright. 

All announced the approach of the tempest. Ere long, 
Thick darkness descended the mountains among ; 
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And a vivid, vindictive, and serpentine flash 

Gored the darkness, and shore it across with a gash. 
The rain fell in large, heavy drops, and, anon, 

Broke the thunder. ; , ‘ ‘ 
And the storm is abroad in the mountains !—he fills 
The crouch’d hollows and all the oracular hills 

With dread voices of power. A roused million or more 
Of wild echoes reluctantly rise from their hoar 
Immemorial ambush, and roll in the wake 

Of the cloud, whose reflection leaves livid the lake ; 
And the wind, that wild robber, for plunder descends 
From invisible lands, o’er those black mountain ends. 
He howls as he hounds down his prey, and his lash 
Tears the hair of the timorous wild mountain ash, 
That clings to the rocks, with her garments all torn, 
Like a woman in fear; then he blows his hoarse horn, 
And is off, the fierce guide of destruction and terror, 
Up the desolate heights, ’mid an intricate error 

Of mountain and mist. 


The last part of this description is slovenly ; but, upon the 
whole, the picture has a breadth that reminds us of Lord Byron, 
and here and there a subtilty of touch which is like Keats or 
Mr Browning. Of course, we can scarcely expect Owen Mere- 
dith to act upon the opinion, which we therefore address to our 


readers rather than to him, that his power lies in the representa- 
tion of nature, and his weakness in his desire to represent men 
and women; and that the kind of poem in which he is really 
fitted to succeed is the descriptive idyll, in which an incident, re- 
quiring no more than very simple treatment, may be adorned 
abundanily with natural description. 

We have followed the story of “ Lucile” only as far as was 
necessary to enable our readers to judge for themselves of Owen 
Meredith’s mode of viewing and relating events. We cannot 
go through all the elaborate sequel, from which it appears that 
the heroine is one of those saints, found chiefly in the modern 
French calendar, who, abjuring all recognised grounds of good- 
ness, are virtuous, with a virtue as unequalled in degree as un- 
precedented in kind; and that the hero, Lord Vargrave, is one 
of those sinners, who, in their process of amendment and restora- 
tion, are not as the shining light which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day, but rather as the sun bursting from an 
eclipse,—the latter being certainly the most novelesque, though 
not, we fear, the most life-like idea of repentance. Owen Mere- 
dith, possibly, is as well aware of this as we are, but chooses to 
modify human nature to suit artistic effect. If so, we think the 
choice is wrong even in an artistic point of view,—an opinion 
which we are compelled to extend to other means of “ effect” 
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adopted by this poet. For example, we think that, when Lord 
Vargrave’s friend, Sir Ridley Macnab, calls on him, and sends 
in his card, an effect more “ striking” than artistic is obtained 
by the typographical device of inserting the name in a large 
quadrilateral blank space, bounded with lines, by way of showing 
the size and general appearance of the card in question, espe- 
cially as the volume contains no other pictorial adornments. 
Surely such modes of originality are beneath the dignity of a 
writer who claims to be judged by so high a standard as, it 
seems, Owen Meredith does, when he invokes the 

Sole fountain of song, and sole source of such lays 

As Time cannot quench in the dust of his days, 

Muse or Spirit that inspireth, since nature began 

The great epic of Life, the deep drama of man. 
To this “ Muse or Spirit” Owen Meredith appeals, 

From the prattle of pedants, the battle of fools, 

From the falsehood and forms of conventional schools. 

‘ : , ‘ Unto thee, 

Mother Nature, that badest me sing what I feel, 

And canst feel what I sing, unto thee I appeal. 

For the poets pour wine; and, when ’tis new, all deny it ; 

But once let it be old, every trifler must try it ; 

And Polonius 
[ie., the North British or other Reviewer] 

Complains of my verse, that my verse is not classic. 
We conclude our notice of “ Lucile” by stating our impression 
that its author has talents which, if he understood them, might 
lead to substantial distinction, but that this poem indicates that 
he at present does not understand them; a verdict which we 
deliver with the less compunction, inasmuch as “Owen Meredith” 
assures us— 

As for you, O Polonius, you vex me but slightly. 

“Poems by Thomas Ashe,” have a vein of true quality in 
them, though its development is considerably marred by a pro- 
fusion of Leigh Hunt-isms and Keats-isms of the most profligate 
order. Those great corrupters of English would themselves 
scarcely have ventured upon such a line as 

Mellowly, low-lutedly. 
When Mr Thomas Ashe is himself, he is very pleasing, as in 
these two sonnets :— 
A CUCKOO. 
O cuckoo, cuckoo, on a summer’s day, 
Should melancholy in sweet music dwell ? 
VOL. XXXIII. NO. LXV. I 
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Why did it thus float unto me, who lay 

In shadowy flickering of beechen dell, 

With sorrowful, sad cadence ; as a knell 

For crimson cloud far-faded ; with a stress 
That would melt all things into tearfulness, 
And hang dew-tears on leaf and lily-bell? 

O say not unto us, “ Your earth is sad, 

Its beauty very fickle, did ye know!” 

We know it, bird, and so we would forget it : 
Sing it not to us when all seemeth glad, 

But in the deepness of thy spirit set it ; 

And say to us, “ Smile in the summer’s glow.” 


THE BROOK. 


Brook, happy brook, that glidest through my dell ; 
That trippest with soft feet across the mead ; 
That, laughing on, a mazy course dost lead, 

O’er pebble beds, and reeds and rushy swell ; 

Go by that cottage where my love doth dwell. 
Ripple thy sweetest ripple, sing the best 

Of melodies thou hast ; lull her to rest 

With such sweet tales as thou dust love to tell. 
Say, “ One is sitting in your wood to-night, 

O maiden rare, to catch a glimpse of you ; 

A shadow fleet, or but a window-light, 

Shall make him glad, and thrill his spirit through.” 
Brook, happy brook, I pray, go lingering ; 

And underneath the rosy lattice sing. 





lyrical poetry is very prettily expressed, and reminds us strongly 
of some of Goethe’s small pieces on similar subjects :— 


THE FETTERLESS SONG. 


There is a little song 
That flutters over me, 
Like a gay lark hung 
In the ether free, 
Waiting to be sung 
With quaintest melody. 


Faint, and sweet, and airy, 
And with cadence light, 

Like to foot of fairy 
At the fall of night, 

Or undulant white feather 
Doubting to alight. 


It is wild and sweet, 
And for cage unfitted ; 
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It were all unmeet 
To give it wings wire-fretted ; 
Or e’en to chain its feet 
With cords daisy-knitted. 
Yet I would win it down 
From the airy skies, 
With no gloomy frown, 
But with pleaded sighs ; 
Sick my heart has grown 
With its melodies. 
It will not drop to me 
Through the gold sunshine , 
It flits fair and free 
With the cloudlets fine ; 
It cares not to be 
Shut in cage of mine. 


Mr Ashe appears to know the limits of his power, and to avoid 
attempting more than he can do. The result is, that his verses 
are always unpretentious and inoffensive, and often pleasing ; 
and if he is conscious, as he justly may be, of abilities equal or 
superior to some of the various poets whose reputations have 
lately gone up like rockets, he may console himself for the modest 
height to which his own is likely to attain, by reflecting that, at 
least, he will escape the fate which has usually befallen those 
sudden splendours, namely, that of coming down like sticks. 
The same remark applies to the verses of “Cecil Home,” in 
whom, however, we do not find the vein of originality which dis- 
tinguishes Mr Ashe’s poems. “Cecil Home” shows refined 
thought and feeling, and considerable skill in expressing them ; 
and these are qualities which have made extensive and useful 
popularities in our own day, so that we by no means imply 
worthlessness by this assertion of absence of poetic novelty. 
The following stanzas, from a piece addressed “ To one whom I 
would forget,’ might have been written by Longfellow or Miss 
Procter:— 

I wrong mine honour to descend 
To scorn of thee. 
It is not thine to comprehend 
Aught that has birth or life in me; 
And if my spirit will not bend 
To stoop beneath the low-arched vault 
Wherein thy puny soul is penn’d. 
Not thine the fault. 
Not thine the fault thou canst not feel 
The pride of truth ; 
That self’s dull armour clogs with steel 
The soaring impulse of thy youth, 
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And thou, poor slave to thine own weal, 
Hast dreamed it blended with deceit, 
And offer’d what thou hast of zeal 

At shrine unmeet. 


There is a veil before thine eyes 

That dims God’s light, 
And shapes small things in giant guise, 
And nothing noble shapes aright, 
As, when the night fog shrouds the skies, 
The glimmering lamps that cheer the haze, 
More glorious to dull gazers rise 

Than Heaven’s rays. 


Pass on; I somewhat soil my mind 
In thy contempt, 

Yet were I scornless I were blind ; 

And I am bitterer that I dreamed 

Some hidden spark in thee to find 

That might awake to truth and good, 

And that my hopes spake as the wind 
Not understood. 


Go, and such happiness attend 

As thou canst know ; 
No envying ear my thought shall lend 
To learn how whirrs thy fortune’s wheel ; 
Be glad, but never seek to blend 
One thread of life with mine ; for me, 
I pray thee never call me friend— 

That could not be. 


“ Cecil Home,” we see, is somewhat of a Pagan, and has a 
little too much of “the pride of truth,’—a fault which often 
attends the habit of putting one’s thought into verse. The best 
piece in this writer’s little volume is a narrative called “ Once 
Lovers,” but it is too long to quote. 
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Art. VI.—Histoire du Consulat et de L’ Empire. Faisant suite a 
DP’ Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise. Par M. A. Turers. 
Tome XVII. Paris, 1860. 


THE drama of the French Revolution, and of the rise and fall of 
the first Napoleon, is so vast, grand, and complicated, it contains 
such a variety of phenomena, and it suggests such a multitude 
of reflections, that, like that of the Reformation, it will probably 
never find an adequate exponent. The historian who would 
truly unfold it should possess a character, moral and intellectual, 
which is seldom found in our imperfect nature.. He should be able 
to pass the bounds of party and country, to free himself from their 
prejudicing influences, and to survey a wide range of human action 
and passion in almost every possible phase of development, with 
an eye alike philosophical and sympathetic. He should not write 
in the interest of any state or opinion, and especially he should 
avoid to warp his theme into evidence of any particular theory 
of government or politics. He should take care to prevent the 
fascinations of genius, when in alliance with colossal power, from 
blinding him to truth, justice, and right; and he should remem- 
ber the claims of honour and patriotism, although divorced from 
ability or good fortune. Above all, he should remove the false 
halo of success from events, actions, and personal qualities ; and 
his judgment should keep firm to that standard of conscience 
which is the only just canon of approbation. To these moral 
gifts he should add a force of intellect and a mass of multifarious 
acquirements, which rarely unite in a single person. He should 
thoroughly understand and vividly reproduce the social and poli- 
tical condition of Europe before the convulsion of 1789. He 
should penetrate the inner life of the various communities which, 
in the strife between 1792 and 1815, became theatres for the 
antagonism of Democracy and Monarchy. He should be able to 
point out how the furious energy of Revolution, after having over- 
come all obstacles to its progress, surrendered itself to an absorb- 
ing despotism, which gradually, through its widespread tyranny, 
arrayed against itself the very spirit which first gave it its evil 
ascendancy. He should trace out the effects which the fall of the 
old French monarchy and the growth and collapse of the rule 
of Napoleon have had upon the frame of European society, and 
upon its divisions, laws, and institutions. He should have the 
genius to portray such opposite characters as Mirabeau and 
Talleyrand, as Wellington and Metternich, as Napoleon and 
Alexander, as Pitt and Caulaincourt, and to note accurately their 
influence on the period. His mind should thoroughly master 
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and assimilate not only an immense variety of facts, but also 
the secrets of cabinets and councils, the mysteries and intricacies 
of diplomacy ; the correspondence of princes, generals, and states- 
men ; the operations of war of every kind, on sea and land, in 
all parts of the world; and the effects produced on European 
society by different principles of government or policy. And 
he should have the art to extract the truth on all these subjects 
from an enormous mass of undigested materials; to place it 
vividly before the mind in its natural order and significance ; 
and, finally, so to arrange his narrative as to make it clear, har- 
monious, and, when necessary, eloquent. 

How M. Thiers has conformed to this ideal in his “ Histories 
of the French Revolution, and of the Consulate and First 
Empire,” is tolerably well acknowledged by competent persons. 
It would be unjust to deny him the merits of industry, of much 
skill in composition, of occasional felicity in describing events, 
and in portraying individual characters, and of a style never 
solemn or dignified, but generally glowing, and sometimes 
brilliant. He has the genius of order common to his country- 
men, and the faculty of hitting on incidents and details which 
throw light on periods and historical personages; and he has 
described the inner life of the French Empire with more minute- 
ness and vividness than any of his fellow-labourers. But he is 
entirely wanting in several of the qualifications which are neces- 
sary to a great historian, especially as regards the subject he has 
chosen ; and he frequently displays a deficiency of knowledge, 
and a hastiness and inaccuracy when dealing with details which 
are equally censurable and ridiculous. He has no consciousness 
of the awful moral tragedy which the events he describes reveal 
to the thinker. He has not grasped the deep and sad significance 
of the Reign of Terror and the rise of Napoleon; for in the one 
he sees only an unintelligible chaos, and in the other the growth 
of his country’s glory. He does not perceive that the strife which 
preceded the Empire was a contest between contending prin- 
ciples; and he dwarfs it into a brilliant episode in the annals of 
French military history. He ascribes the sudden downfall of 
Napoleon to errors of policy and individual ambition ; and he is 
too shallow to trace it to the effects of a despotism that sapped 
life and energy at home, and that gathered on itself the ven- 
geance of Europe. He has a sentimental love for free govern- 
ment; but he is so blinded by the glory of Napoleon, that he 
forgets that he was the inveterate enemy of freedom, and he evi- 
dently considers her gifts less valuable than a glittering page in 
the national history. So long as the career of his hero is 
erowned with success, he can scarcely find a fault in him; he 
only begins to condemn Napoleon when he is obviously endan- 
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gering his people’s strength ; and it is plain that he would have 
approved of all the sins of the Empire had its wild dreams of 
ambition been realized. And, as he thus sacrifices the truth 
and the lessons of history to the love of flattering national vanity, 
and to the exaltation of a single man, so he is quite insensible to 
many events which should have roused his deepest sympathies ; 
and he defaces his narrative by a partiality which would be scan- 
dalous were it not laughable. He cannot comprehend the pious 
heroism of La Vendée, the nobleness of Hofer, or the patriotism 
of Blucher. He sees nothing to admire in the conflagration of 
Moscow, in the efforts of the German Togenbund, and in the 
insurrection of Prussia and Holland. He can appreciate the 
attitude of France in 1793, when she stood in arms against 
her tyrants; but he has no feeling for the agonies of Germany 
when in the grasp of French despotism. It is significant of the 
same spirit, that, while he magnifies Jena, Marengo, and Auster- 
litz beyond their natural measure and compass, he depreciates 
the Nile, Trafalgar, and Leipsic ; and he underrates miserably 
the Peninsular war, and misrepresents every battle in it. Add 
to this, that he shows very little acquaintance with any writers 
but those ef his own country; that he is extremely ignorant of 
English history, even for the period he has to deal with; that he 
is often greatly at fault with respect to facts of which we have 
complete evidence ; and that in no portion of his work is he really 
sober, thoughtful, and candid. No grace of narrative and bril- 
liancy of style can atone, we think, for the want of depth and 
feeling, for the vanity and the Talleyrand ethics, and for the 
onesidedness and the perversion of facts which are visible in every 
part of this History. 

The most interesting part of the volume before us is an 
abridgment of the entire History, in the form of a sketch of the 
reign of Napoleon. It is characteristic of the author's political 
creed; of his utter insensibility to moral considerations, when in- 
consistent with French aggrandisement; of his pandering to the 
ruthless spirit of conquest, except when it is too self-destructive ; 
of his readiness to sacrifice liberty to glory; of his gross unfair- 
ness, and of his hasty errors. His idea of the balance of power 
is, that France is to be predominant in Europe. His standard 
of the merits of a government is not, whether it secures respect 
abroad by its good faith and regard to justice, nor whether it 
adds to the happiness of its subjects, but whether it succeeds in 
making the Continent dependent on one only of its many com- 
munities. The test he applies to any course of policy is, that it 
is right if it extends the authority of France to the utmost limits 
compatible with her safety, but that it may be wrong if it pro- 
ceed further. The European settlement made at Luneville, 
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assigned to France her true position, and to attain it again 
should always be her object. The policy of Napoleon, when 
First Consul, is the grand ideal for French statesmen, ~ot be- 
cause it staunched the wounds of anarchy, nor because it recon- 
structed society, but because it gave France her “ natural limits, 
and, without overtasking her energies, made her arbiter of Spain, 
Italy, and Germany. It is true that this policy extinguished her 
liberties, not merely for a season, but designedly for ever; and 
that it bound her under a grinding despotism, which, “ based on 
force, believed itself immortal ;” but it gave her the Code, the 
Concordat, and the conscription, it placed her under an excellent 
organization, and it made her formidable to all the world. The 
murder of the Duc d’Enghien was a mistake, because it alienated 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia; and the invasion of Switzerland 
and the plot against Turkey were wrong, because they gave um- 
brage to England; but, on the whole, the reign of the First 
Consul was a noble specimen of “ power and moderation.” After 
this, it was an error to break the peace of Amiens, for the navy 
of England was then too powerful, and it would have been wise 
to wait for a better season; and the peace of Presburg was bad 
olicy, because it tended to combine Austria and Prussia in a 
nee against French ambition and rapacity. There was no 
great harm in annexing Venice and Piedmont; but the seizure 
of Holland and the Illyrian Provinces, and the conceptions of the 
Confederation of the Rhine and of the kingdom of Westphalia 
were to be deprecated, because France was unequal to such an 
enlargement. At the same time, the Continental system, for the 
sake of which chiefly this enlargement was made, was a really 
grand and noble idea, since, although it steeped half of Europe 
in misery, and was a monstrous piece of tyrannical violence, it 
weakened the strength of “impregnable England.” The Span- 
ish war, however, was a notable fault, not because it sowed the 
Peninsula with ruin, but because it gave a field to a British army, 
and put an end to a great deal of French boasting; and the 
Russian expedition was a piece of madness, since even Napoleon 
was no match for Nature. It is also satisfactory to know that 
the partition of Europe, planned at Tilsit, cannot be justified in 
point of prudence, although it was a magnificent thought; and 
that the weakening and spoliation of Germany, the plunder of 
Rome, Madrid, and Florence, the erection of the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, the destruction of the Hanse Towns, the absorption 
of the Duchy of Oldenburg, and the rending asunder the system 
of Europe, according to the fancy of a despot, were calculated to 
“ cause a reaction” against France, and, for this reason, were an 
“unsound policy.” Finally, we are told that the Empire fell, it 
is true, but that it fell solely from Napoleon’s “ mistakes ;” that 
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he never committed an error in strategy; and that the French 
army, though often “ unfortunate,” has no equal or rival in the 
world. 

We are at a loss to decide whether this review of the affairs 
of Europe between 1800 and 1814 is more calculated to excite 
indignation or laughter, is more morally wrong or logically 
absurd. M. Thiers is a statesman who held power under a 
dynasty whose very watchword was “ Peace,” and yet he coolly 
proclaims a policy for his country which could never succeed 
except at the cost of war and misery from Finland to Cadiz. 
When he tells us that the right of France is her status at the 
Peace of Luneville, he means that she should expand to the 
Rhine and the Alps, that she should possess Savoy and Nice, 
Belgium, and the Rhenish Provinces; that she should occupy 
Holland as a dependency, that she should hold Switzerland 
in mere vassalage, that she should keep Italy to the Adige 
in subjection, and stretch her influence from Venice to Palermo, 
and, finally, that she should menace Germany, and be able to 
dictate to Spain as she pleases! For whatever M. Thiers may 
say to the contrary—and, indeed, he says very little to the con- 
trary—this was the actual position of France in 1801, at the 
close of the war which ended at Marengo. The Peace of Lune- 
ville gave her the Rhine as a boundary, with all the strong places 
of the Netherlands, and sanctioned the annexation of Nice and 
Savoy. It broke up completely the German Empire, humiliated 
and weakened Austria excessively, and bought the assent of 
Prussia to aggression. As, unfortunately, it made no stipulation 
for Piedmont, the Great Republic of course annexed it imme- 
diately, and thus acquired the outwork of Italy. The recogni- 
tion of the Batavian Republic made France as completely the 
ruler of Holland as England is of the Ionian Islands. The 
guaranteeing of the Cisalpine, the Helvetian, and the Ligurian 
Republics laid Italy at the feet of a dictator, who, in a few years, 
converted her into an appanage to his empire. As for Spain, 
the Peace of Luneville “left her in such a state of disintegration, 
that one word sent from Paris to poor Charles IV. or to the 
wretched Godoy was sufficient to govern her; and it was evident 
that she would soon be obliged to ask from the First Consul, not 
only a system of policy, which she had already done, but a go- 
vernment, and perhaps aking.” In fact, this “ just and glorious” 
peace made France the mistress of the Continent; and yet a 
statesman who speaks of public right, and even of the balance 
of power, calls that peace a legitimate arrangement of Europe, 
though he must know that Europe would run to arms were 
France even to hint a claim to such a position ! 

M. Thiers next tells us that the government of the First Con- 
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sul, from 1801 to 1804, was, on the whole, a model for admira- 
tion. Its foreign policy is especially to be approved of, since it 
secured the predominance of France in Europe without engaging 
her in perilous aggression. To follow up the system laid down 
at Luneville,—to complete the destruction of the German Em- 
pire, to degrade Austria and exalt Prussia, for the purpose of 
placing them in hostile equipoise, and laying them bare to French 
conquest,—“ was a masterpiece of practical and profound policy, 
which placed in our hands the balance of German interests.” It 
was very commendable to “ gorge Prussia” with German prey, 
for this bound her over entirely to France, and made her a tool 
for French ambition; and France, “ with the alliance of one 
continental state, was certain of the submission of the others, and 
the Continent once having been reduced, England would be 
obliged to devour in silence her vexation.” The “ beneficent 
dictatorship” of the First Consul was compelled to “send an 
army to Berne,” which secured French ascendancy in Switzer- 
land; and, although this step was perhaps ill-timed, for it 
“irritated Albion,” and “ excited a weak minister,” it was really 
“frivolous” to protest against it. Indeed, every part of this 
ruthless and selfish policy was worthy of “a philosopher and a 
conqueror,” except perhaps the “not humouring England 
sufficiently to induce her to forgive us her glory,” and “the 
caring little for the rights of nations in causing the fusillade of 
Vincennes,” which “ chilled Prussia, encouraged Austria in her 
excesses, and induced Russia to join in the struggle with Eng- 
land.” As for the domestic policy of the Consulate, “it did not 
give liberty to France, it is true,” but “the only species of liberty 
then suited to France was the moderation of a great man ;” and 
* no man has ever reached such a pitch of glory as the author of the 
Concordat, the Code, and the Recall of the Emigrants.” How 
weak-minded is the ideologist who hints that such a foreign 
policy as this is exactly that denounced by international equity, 
—the policy of overwhelming the feeble, of dividing the strong 
for the sake of ruining them, and of disregarding all thoughts of 
justice to attain the ends of territorial aggrandizement! And 
while we admit that much in the government of Napoleon was 
really beneficial to France, and that possibly his seizing the reins 
of power was justifiable in 1800, we should have thought that a 
constitutional minister would have found some words to denounce 
the ruler who, on the plea of restoring order, attempted to per- 
petuate tyranny in his country. If the Consulate produced the 
Code and the Concordat, it gave birth also to the silent Senate, 
the emasculated Tribunate, and the venal Legislative Body ; it 
established the odious spy system, and the complete subjugation 
of the intellect, which were the characteristics of the Empire ; 
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and it hastened the consummation of a plan to hand France over 
to an hereditary absolutism. It is singular that the tyranny of 
Napoleon is scarcely deprecated by M. Thiers until its fruits 
appear in national ruin. 

It is fair to say, that after 1804 M. Thiers disapproves of the 
Napoleonic ideas. He does not assent to the interesting theory, 
that crushing war, commercial tyranny, rapacious exactions, and 
remorseless conquest, were a philosophic effort “to agglomerate 
the peoples ” into obedience to “ the dominion of enlightenment.” 
The apology set forth for the uncle by the nephew finds little 
favour with a “ positive” mind, which does not care at all for 
cosmopolitanism, and looks only at French interests. It is true 
that, when criticising the Imperial system, M. Thiers betrays so 
sublime an indifference to the rights of nations, the sufferings of 
the world, and the mangled liberties of his country, that he 
reminds us of those “ who were born for servitude.” The agony of 
Prussia after Jena and Friedland, when her Queen was insulted 
in her own palace, when her plains were eaten up by a swarming 
host of military tax-gatherers and civil locusts, and when her 
youth were chained at the chariot-wheels of the conqueror, does 
not excite a word of sympathy. The havoc of Spain after the 
crine of Bayonne suggests merely the deep remark, that “a 
popular insurrection should only have been conquered by well- 
directed masses, and overcome by daily and obstinate battles.” 
When thousands bled at Eylau and Friedland, and when half a 
million of brave soldiers were swallowed up in the snows of 
Russia for the mere purpose of “pursuing a prodigy,” we hear 
simply that it is to be regretted that “ Napoleon did not serry 
his ranks, consolidate his base of operations, and inflict a mortal 
blow on the Russian Colossus.” So it is when Austria was 
crushed at Wagram, when the pious author of the Concordat 
carried off the head of his Church from Rome, when the opera- 
tions of the Berlin and Milan decrees made half the ports of 
Europe desolate, and when the Hanse Towns were placed under 
the rule of Davoust,—the measure applied to this policy does not 
take into account its hideous iniquity. Nor, indeed, does the 
greatest crime of the Emperor—his steady sapping of the 
national life, his debasement of the national energy, and his en- 
feebling of every national institution in the interest of a single 
ruler—find much disapproval in the eyes of M. Thiers, who pane- 
gyrises Napoleon’s “ infallible system of finance, and his active, 
honest, and efficient administration.” But though M. Thiers 
cares little for public justice, and is blind to the moral aspect of 
Imperialism, he has a keen eye to its political mistakes, and these, 
he says, were very abundant. It was a mistake to throw down 
the gauntlet to a power which had “a hundred ships and two 
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hundred frigates, wherewith she hovered around the world ;” 
for, although the design of invading England “is an enduring 
monument of capabilities of resource,” it ended unhappily at 
Trafalgar. It was a mistake, after the battle of Austerlitz, to 
luck Austria to the quick, “ for treating people in this way is 
like attempting their death, and if we do not kill them we pre- 
pare for ourselves enemies who will stab us in the back ;” and 
“ Austria should have been placed on the Danube, where she 
would ever have been at enmity with Russia,” and, of course, 
have left the field open to French aggression. It was a mistake 
to outrage Prussia in 1806; to treat separately with England 
and Russia after Austerlitz,—“ for an over-refined policy is only 
legitimate upon the conditions of success ;” to mutilate Germany 
at Tilsit; to erect the Grand Duchy of Warsaw against Russia ; 
and to set up the Confederation of the Rhine, and the Kingdoms 
of Westphalia and Holland. Above all, it was a mistake to 
attack Spain, “ for this prepared an impregnable battle-field for 
the English ;” to reduce Austria to despair at Wagram; to 
annex Bremen, Hamburg, Lubeck, and the Duchy of Olden- 
burg; and to attempt the subjugation of Russia “while the 
Spanish war seemed difficult to terminate, and even likely to be 
protracted.” All these mistakes destroyed the Empire, “for 
though genius is forgiven much and long,” she cannot always 
err with impunity; and at length, when the Empire has fallen 
to pieces, M. Thiers coolly turns on Napoleon, and tells us, “ that 
in reference to international law he was only a kind of military 
Jacobin.” The sea of glory turns into an ocean of blood, and 
France seems likely to be engulphed; and M. Thiers throws 
the Emperor over as an offering to the Nemesis of Justice, 
though not, it must be owned, without a lying eulogy at the last. 
We entirely agree with M. Thiers that the evil policy which 
he denounces was calculated to destroy the Empire of Napoleon. 
For it was a policy which trampled on international right, which 
contemned every consideration of justice, which mapped. out 
Europe in arbitrary military divisions, without reference to the 
laws of nature; which attempted to violate the first axioms of 
commerce, and the strongest feelings of self-interest ; which sus- 
tained itself by a crushing tyranny, that provoked only hatred 
and resistance, and which, therefore, either sooner or later, was 
certain to combine all Europe against it. But we think that a 
plausible case might be made for it upon the principle announced 
by M. Thiers, and if his views of the politics of Europe are 
tenable. It is easy to be wise after the event; but if it bea maxim 
of French statesmanship, that France should always expand to 
the furthest limits consistent with her actual powers, that she 
should “ hold the balance of Germany ” in her hands, that “ she 
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should govern Spain,” and in a struggle with England should 
attempt the Continental system—and these are the doctrines of 
M. Thiers—we think that Napoleon’s Imperial policy, so far as 
regards its foreign aspect, cannot justly be open to censure. In 
1805, the Emperor had a fair chance to develop the maritime 
strength of France without exposing her to much peril, for the 
combined fleets of France and Spain were far more powerful 
than that of England ; and, therefore, on M. Thiers’ principles, 
a war with England was quite justifiable. It is true that the 
contest ended at Trafalgar, and that the Boulogne flotilla went 
to pieces, but the odds were in favour of Villeneuve, far more 
than they were in favour of France at either Rivoli or Marengo ; 
and if this be so, an attack on this country was surely not a fatal 
error. Again, if France has a right to “hold the balance of 
Germany,” was it not wise to degrade the great German Powers, 
to crush Prussia, and weaken Austria, and to create a French 
interest beyond the Rhine in the Rhenish Confederates and the 
kingdom of Westphalia? Even the idea of a Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, which M. Thiers thinks so indefensible, may be vindi- 
cated on this very principle, for that duchy was a thorn in the 
side of Austria, and, through its nominal ruler in Saxony, it 
extended French influence up to the Vistula. Assuredly France 
never so thoroughly “held the balance of Germany” as when 
she sate on the neck of Prussia, kept all the fortresses on the Elbe 
and the Oder, and made Prussia a parade for her armies; and 
as then there seemed to be “ no limit to her powers,” the policy 
of “expanding” her as far as the Niemen, should hardly find in 
M. Thiers a censor. This maxim justifies even the Russian ex- 
pedition, for all the chances were in its favour; and, had it suc- 
ceeded, no doubt can exist that the Empire would have extended 
to Russia, and that Germany, throughout her length and breadth, 
would have been, for a time, at the feet of Napoleon, who, 
accordingly, would have “balanced” her at his pleasure. And 
surely, if France had a right to “ govern Spain,” there was no 
wrong in taking possession, though the attempt was followed by 
Baylen and Vittoria, and although the English army, which in 
1809 “could not run away as fast as the Spaniards,” issued from 
the Pyrenees in 1814, to give the coup de grace to the Empire. 
There is one consideration, however, which, according to M. 
’ Thiers’ reasoning, is decisive against his theory of the “ mistakes” 
of the Empire. He tells us that the “ Continental system,” “the 
closing al/ European ports, both to England and to those who 
would submit to her maritime laws, was the most important and 
the most efficacious of all the designs conceived by Napoleon.” 
He regrets exceedingly that Napoleon “committed infractions 
in this system by granting licenses to trade with England ;” and 
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he insinuates that “the absolute prohibition of English com- 
merce, and the methodising of the continental blockade,” would 
ultimately have caused England to submit; and, in the event 
of another war, would paralyse her resources, Now, we shall 
not make any observations on the facts, that the continental 
system did not originate with Napoleon, but was a frantic idea of 
the Directory, that it was one of the most monstrous attempts at 
wrong which was ever perpetrated by a despot, that it caused 
the bitterest indignation in France as well as throughout the 
Empire, that it filled Amsterdam, Venice, and Hamburg with 
paupers, and inflicted the greatest wretchedness on their mer- 
chants; that it was sustained by a code of custom-house laws to 
which those of Draco were mild in comparison; that if it re- 
duced at all the opulence of England, it reduced that of France 
in a greater degree ; that it was able to exasperate this country it 
is true, but entirely impotent to force it to submission ; that, had 
it not been for our own Orders in Council, it would have been 
all but an utter nullity; and that the widespread poverty and 
ill-will which it produced were one of the many reasons for 
Napoleon’s downfall. These facts have been established over 
and over again, and, indeed, rest for the most part on plain 
principles, since the design of closing the markets of Europe 
against a Power which possessed all others, in virtue of her com- 
mand of the sea, and to do this in the most savage manner, was 
obviously, even if it had been possible, an expedient to injure the 
commerce of Europe, to deprive her of imports, and restrict her 
exports, and to inflict loss and misery on many of her inhabitants ; 
but, in reference to England, it was sure to be a failure. But 
if M. Thiers be right in his theory, if the continental system was 
a “ oreat thought,” if the sealing up the ports of Europe against 
our manufactures, and against the products of our colonies, was 
the true method of subduing England, how can he object to any 
attempt of Napoleon to extend the boundaries of his Empire, 
and thus to secure the obedience of Europe to this system? The 
only means of enforcing the continental system were to make all 
Europe subject to France, and to place French garrisons in 
every port, so as to compel the exclusion of British and colonial 
produce, and to ensure the observance of Napoleon’s decrees 
along the whole seaboard from Archangel to Constantinople. 
If a single point along this vast circumference were open to the 
prohibited commerce, it is obvious that commerce would find its 
way to it, and through this entrance would reach the interior ; 
and thus, by the smallest breach in the line of restrictions, the 
entire design would be defeated. On M. Thiers’ principles, 
accordingly, Napoleon was right in occupying the Illyrian pro 
vinces, in seizing on Holland and the Hanse towns, in grasping 
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Venice, Trieste, and Italy, in entering the Peninsula, and 
assailing Russia. On these principles, he should never have 
ceased until he had established a universal empire, for the pur- 
pose of bringing England to reason, and of causing the fall of “the 
modern Carthage.” We should like to know how M. Thiers 
can escape the dilemma into which his own reasoning here has 
seduced him. 

The Empire fell, and great was the fall of it; but M. Thiers 
derives some solace in the thought, that “ Napoleon was a mira- 
culous commander,” that those who dare “ to blame the military 
genius of Napoleon are guilty of an error of judgment,” that he 
never erred in point of strategy, and that the French army is some- 
thing incomparable in excellence. We do not question the abili- 
ties of Napoleon as a general,—the depth and accuracy of his plans, 
the vigour and brilliancy of his attacks, the énergy and rapidity 
of his movements, his great skill in pursuing an advantage, his 
masterly tactics when inferior in force, his prolific capacity and 
resoluteness of purpose. The general who conducted the cam- 
paign of 1796, who planned the strategy which led to Marengo, 
who conceived a scheme for invading England in 1805 which he 
justly said was a model of combination, who struck that tre- 
mendous blow at Austerlitz which rent in twain the opposing 
armies, who annihilated the strength of Prussia at Jena, who 
effected the grand manceuvres of Friedland, who saved the 
French army in 1809 and triumphed at Eckmuhl, Ratisbon, and 
Wagram, who resisted half Europe in 1814 with no more than 
sixty thousand men at his command, and who, at the close of his 
great career, made that daring spring on Blucher and Welling- 
ton, must always rank as a master of strategy. But Napoleon 
himself would be the first to ridicule the absurd pretension of M. 
Thiers, that his generalship is never to be called in question. He 
would be the first to admit that he made mistakes, and that no 
commander is infallible; and we suspect that, especially in his 
later campaigns, he frequently sacrificed military rules, nay, the 
first principles of his art, to the exigencies of his political situa- 
tion. All competent critics are agreed that he erred greatly at 
the battle of Aspern, that it was ruinous at Leipsic to venture to 
fight with one bridge only in his rear, that he showed indecision 
at the Moskwa, that he threw away a day after the battle of 
Ligny, and thus lost a chance of crushing Wellington, and that, 
on his last and most terrible field, he did not display his wonted 
genius. So, too, except upon political grounds—the necessity of 
awing Germany in his rear, and of producing a strong impres- 
sion on Europe—his advance to Moscow cannot be justified ; 
and, from a strategical point of view, his conduct of the cam- 
paign of 1813, his prolonged stand upon the Elbe, his vain de- 
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monstrations against Berlin, his detaching himself from all his 
lieutenants, and extending them on an immense line, while he 
“ hung in the air” unable to protect them,—all this, if necessary 
for his political objects, was not in accordance with sound gene- 
ralship. And as for the extravagances of M. Thiers in reference 
to the French army, while we admit its admirable valour and 
energy, its high intelligence and great achievements, that army 
was not the “ finest in the world,” which, with every rational 
chance in its favour, was beaten at Salamanca, Orthez, and Tou- 
louse, and which never yet, under any general, successfully en- 
countered an equal army of England. 

For many reasons, therefore, we object to the review of the 
Empire contained in this volume. We think it vicious in point 
of morality, pervaded by a bad spirit of ambition, regardless of 
justice and sometimes of decency, and not seldom false in logic 
and assertion. To us the history of that Empire appears in a 
very different light from that in which M. Thiers beholds it. A 
nation, maddened by long misgovernment, and brutalized by 
wrong, neglect, and atheism, destroys its rulers, and, torn by re- 
volution, becomes a people of ruthless soldiers. This nation has 
many lofty impulses, but, above all, that of military glory; and 
a great general appears before it, who, having secured it from 
foreign aggression, and raised its renown to the highest point, 
becomes its chief and soon its master. The position of this ruler 
is certainly difficult, for his title depends on his military prestige, 
and the spirit of war is still abroad among his subjects; but there 
is no reason why he should not ultimately control, and direct to 
peaceful and useful pursuits, the turbulent forces he has now 
under him. This, however, is not his real object ; and he resolves 
to organize his people into a machine, compact, harmonious, and 
of giant strength, which shall make him a mighty conqueror 
abroad, and at home shall obey his imperious will. For this 
purpose he heals the wounds of revolution, and unites all French- 
men to his government ; but he flatters their vehement appetite 
for glory, and he binds them gradually to the yoke of despotism. 
His army is enormous, and his administration excellent, but the 
one requires a field for conquest, and the other rests on his single 
life, and has an inevitable tendency to destroy all energy in the 
nation, all self-reliance and patriotism. Soon he plunges into 
war, and forms an Empire which contemns natural right and jus- 
tice, which disregards the laws of political society, which ignores 
national distinctions and limits, and depends solely on force for 
its existence, which, along its bounds from Russia to Spain, 
marks its presence in acts of cruelty and exaction, and which, 
resting ultimately on a dominant race, exhausts and degrades that 
race itself, and even irritates it in many particulars. That 
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Empire, a gigantic defiance to every civilised nation in Europe, a 
source of universal fear and odium by reason of its grinding op- 
pression, stands awhile upon the renown of its author ; but it is 
beset on all sides by the hatred of the world, and it is ruined 
within by its palsying tyranny, and by the severity of its burdens. 
At length a single misfortune assails it: its sovereign loses a 
single army; and Europe rises at once against him, -with a spirit 
as fierce as that of the Revolution ; he is feebly seconded by his 
own people, whe have become weak, and, at heart, dislike him ; 
and, notwithstanding his genius and his fame, and the terror 
felt at his conquering sword, a few months see the end of his 
edifice of ill-directed power and ambition. Not in virtue of 
mere political “ mistakes,” but of his rebelling against eternal 
laws, of his despotism at home, and his tyranny abroad, did the 
great Emperor meet his doom :— 


“ Thus he fell: so perish all 
Who would man by man enthral!” 


We turn from the political ideas of M. Thiers to his narrative 
of the fall of the Empire. In 1812, when Napoleon crossed the 
Niemen, no power seemed capable of withstanding his arms. 
At the head of twelve hundred thousand men, he held the Conti- 
nent in his grasp, was master of France, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands, disposer of Germany, and spoiler of Spain ; and he was 
about to invade the wilds of Russia, with a host such as Europe 
never had witnessed. If, in a distant corner of the Peninsula, 
his power was still resisted by England, and Massena had recoiled 
in defeat from Torres Vedras, the opinion of Europe had no doubt 
that his generals would soon drive Wellington out of Portu- 
gal. Six months passed, and the fangs of an Arctic winter 
and the wasting sword of an indignant nation had made a wreck 
of the Grand Army; while the battled legions of Joseph and 
Marmont had fled in ruin from Salamanca. ‘Then arose through- 
out Europe the cry for vengeance, and the hope of relief from 
long oppression : the youth of Prussia flew eagerly to arms, and 
forced their monarch to head the movement ; 3 the hordes of 
Russia poured into the heart of Germany to aid in the common 
cause against the tyrant; the forces of Austria were steadily 

raised to throw her weighty sword into the balance ; and Eng- 
land, through the gates of Spain, resolved to aim a deadly blow 
against the enemy. That enemy, however, was not yet van- 
quished ; and though France was already half weary of him, 
and her sources of strength were fast perishing, though his hold 
on Europe was nearly broken, and his huge nl in Germany 
and Spain were rapidly being cooped up in isolated garrisons, 
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surrounded by enemies and insurrectionary levies, he hastily 
crossed the Rhine in 1813, at the head of three hundred and 
fifty thousand men, and on the fields of Lutzen and Bautzen 
once more saw the dreams of universal empire. But the tide 
had turned, and the day had past when two defeats could 
paralyse Europe. The alliance of Prussia and Russia against 
Napoleon had become a thoroughly national impulse; and the 
great conqueror, at the armistice of Pleiswitz, found that the 
Coalition was not to be shaken. At this moment peace was 
within his reach, but he had the fatal folly to reject it; and he 
soon discovered that his pride and insolence had arrayed the 
whole force of Austria against him. He was now exceedingly over- 
matched ; but, instead of yielding an inch of ground, of abating 
a jot of his haughty demands, of concentrating his garrisons 
scattered over Germany, or of securing a safe retreat towards 
France, he placed himself astride on the Elbe, with a menacing 
Bavaria and Wurtemburg on his flank, with a hostile Con- 
federation of the Rhine in his rear, and with his wings inclining 
towards Berlin and the Oder; and, from this position, he sought 
to terrify the banded armies combined against him. Although 
victorious wherever he appeared, his forces are on too long a line: 
his generals are beaten in several battles; and at length, when 
planning a march into Prussia, and the relieving the fortresses on 
the Oder, he finds that the allies are accumulating in Leipsic, 
and that the German races behind him have risen against him. 
A battle follows, in which he is overwhelmed, and loses more 
than half his army; and he is driven headlong out of Germany, 
pursued everywhere by a furious insurrection, and meeting at all 
points a harassing enemy. He brings back to the Rhine sixty 
thousand men only, with Russia, Germany, and Austria on his 
traces. He is cut off completely from his garrisons in the German 
rivers ; and when he reaches his capital, he learns that disease, 
with famine and misery in its train, is preying on the shattered 
frame of his army. In the meantime, Holland has flung off’ his 
yoke; Illyria and Italy have been slipping from his hands, 
and Eugene has been driven to the Adige; his own Murat is 
meditating perfidy ; and Wellington, rapidly issuing from Por- 
tugal, and scattering the host of Jourdan at Vittoria, has pene- 
trated to the roots of the Pyrenees, and is gathering in strength 
on the French frontier. The Empire, in 1812, seemed made 
of adamant: within a year it is a crumbling ruin. 

We leave it to M. Thiers to describe the state of France at 
this fearful juncture,—her resources against invasion, and the 
spirit of her people. We merely premise that, as we shall show 
hereafter, he has not calculated fairly the Peninsular armies, in 
point either of strength or numbers; and we think that he has un- 
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derstated the unpopularity of Napoleon, and the destitute condition 
of many parts of the country. In reference to this latter par- 
ticular, he has not quoted the celebrated Report of 1813, which 
declared that “avriculture for five years had gained nothing; 
that it barely existed; that the fruit of its toil was annually 
wasted by the Treasury, which unceasingly devoured everything 
to satisfy the cravings of ruined and famished armies :’— 


“The situation of our armies was disheartening on every side. On 
the Rhine we had 50,000 or 60,000 men worn out from fatigue, fol- 
lowed by an equal number of stragglers and invalids, and having to 
contend with 300,000 men of the Kuropean coalition ; in Italy we had 
36,000 men in juxtaposition with 60,000 Austrians on the Adige, and 
burdened with the difficult task of holding Italy in check, that was 
weary of our rule, and of restraining Murat, who was ready to aban- 
don us; on the frontier of Spain we had 50,000 veterans, disheartened 
by misfortune, and scarcely able to hold the Western Pyrenees against 
100,000 victorious soldiers under Lord Wellington ; aud on this same 
frontier we had 25,000 more old veterans, in excellent condition 
certainly, but called upon to defend the Eastern Pyrenees against 
more than 70,000 English, Sicilians, and Catalonians. Such was the 
exact position of our affairs correctly noted down. Napoleon had, it 
is true, proved a hundred times with what prodigious rapidity he 
could create resources, but he had never before found himself in such 
distress. More than 140,000 of our best troops were dispersed in 
different European fortresses ; there remained in France only deserted 
depots, which even in 1813 had made an effort to drill raw recruits in 
two or three months, and had sent them forth, officered by the few 
experienced men they still possessed. Undoubtedly there were still in 
the regiments that returned to France trained soldiers and officers, but 
the authorities were now about to send to them recruits, ill-dressed 
and ill-drilled, in order that these old soldiers might do for the recruits 
what the depots had neither time nor capability to effect; in fact, 
they were to be constrained to employ the time they would have 
needed for repose, if the enemy had left them leisure for a day, in 
instructing these conscripts. Our fortresses, which would have served 
as a support to the army, were, as we have said, stripped of all means 
of defence. ‘The immense amount of war material sent beyond the 
frontiers left our home fortresses without indispensable necessaries. 
We had given to Magdebourg and to Hambourg what was wanted at 
Strasbourg and Metz, and to Alexandria what would have been 
needed at Grenoble. Even a part of the Lille artillery was still at 
the camp of Boulogne. But it was not alone the material of war in 
which we were deficient. Our engineer officers, so numerous, skilful, 
and brave, were scattered through more than a hundred foreign cities. 
We had hardiy time to form and despatch some cohorts of national 
guards to Strasbourg and Landau, to Lille and to Metz. In order 
to conquer the world, which was now escaping from her grasp, France 
had left herself defenceless. Our finances, formerly so prosperous, and 
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managed with admirable regularity, were now as exhausted as our 
armies, through the chimera of universal domination. The municipal 
lands seized to liquidate the debt of 1811 and 1812, and to supply 
the deficiency of 1813, had remained unsold. It was doubtful whether 
purchasers could be found for ten millions. The paper which repre- 
sented the anticipated price sank from 15 to 20 per cent., although 
nearly the entire of what had been issued was still in the coffers of the 
bank, and in those of the crown itself, which had taken more than 
seventy millions. The moral condition of the country was, if possible, 
still more wretched than its circumstances. The soldiers, convinced 
of the folly of the policy for which they were pouring forth their blood, 
murmured aloud, though they were ever ready in presence of the 
enemy to sustain the national honour. The nation, deeply irritated 
that the victories of Lutzen and Bautzen had not been used to secure 
a peace, looked upon themselves as sacrificed to a mad ambition, now 
that they had experienced the serious inconveniences of an irrespon- 
sible government. Disenchanted as to the genius of Napoleon, having 
never believed in his prudence, but having always had faith in his 
invincibility, they were at once disgusted with his government, doubt- 
ful of his military capability, and terrified at the approach of enemies 
who were advancing in masses; the French people, in a word, were 
morally broken down, at the very moment when, to avert the impend- 
ing danger, they would have needed all the patriotic enthusiasm with 
which they were animated in 1792, or at least the confiding admiration 
with which the First Consul had inspired them in 1800. Never, in 
short, was a people in a state of more profound dejection called upon 
to encounter a more imminent peril.”? 


It is not easy to pronounce with certainty upon the designs of 
Napoleon at this crisis. It is evident, even at the eleventh hour, 
that he preserved his haughty and unbending attitude; that he 
underrated the strength of the Coalition, and, above all, its 
power of cohesion ; that he did not comprehend the vehemence 
of the passions which his tyranny had excited in Europe; and 
that he did not appreciate fully the apathy or the rising indig- 
nation of his people. M. Thiers assures us, that at the close of 
1813, the Emperor was really desirous of peace, provided it 
secured “ the natural limits” of France, but that he viewed the 
Allies’ overtures with distrust; that this made him elude the 
proposals of Frankfort ; and that he girded himself up for the 
final struggle, for the purpose, not of regaining what he had 
lost, but of establishing France on the Rhine with honour. This 
attempt to portray Napoleon as a patriot, contending for an 
object dear to all Frenchmen, and resolved to stake his crown 
on the issue, is certainly not borne out by the facts; it is merely 
a “scene” for the Emperor’s exit. For, even assuming that 


‘In justice to M. Thiers, we have quoted from “the authorised version” of 
his History, except where its errors of sense and grammar are unpardonable. 
It is a wretched performance—a bald, and unfaithful, and full of mistakes. 
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the Emperor had a right to mistrust the good faith of the Allies 
at Frankfort, and to evade a reply to propositions which offered 
him the line of the Rhine as a position—an assumption which 
M. Thiers repudiates—it is clear that, even in December 
1813, he had no notion of accepting such limits to his Empire. 
His instructions to Caulaincourt at this period, prove that he still 
insisted on a part of Holland—on retaining the great bridge- 
heads on the Rhine, which gave him an easy access to Germany 
—on occupying all the territory of Piedmont—and on governing 
Italy through Eugene Beauharnais. ‘This fact is decisive against 
M. Thiers ; and, indeed, there are several other facts which are 
contradictory to his theory. Had Napoleon, in November and 
December 1813, been satisfied with the boundary of the Rhine, 
yet resolved to fight to the last for this stake, would he have set 
on foot a fresh army of Italy—have delayed to recall Suchet 
from Spain—have clung tenaciously to the Spanish fortresses— 
and have left garrisons in Piedmont and Holland, not to speak 
of those blockaded in Germany—when the forces of Europe 
were on the Rhine, and about to commence their threatened 
invasion? Would such a commander have hesitated for a mo- 
ment to collect his armies from the extremities of his empire, 
‘and to concentrate them in imposing strength against the hosts 
that touched on the very line he had resolved never to aban- 
don, and that stretched already from Basle to Antwerp? 
Upon the hypothesis of M. Thiers, it is impossible to doubt 
What his course-would have been; but as he never adopted that 
course, and, on the contrary, up to the last, disseminated his 
forces on all points of his dominions, we conceive the hypothesis 
is utterly groundless, We think it probable, that, till ali had 
been staked and lost, Napoleon clung to the idea of his Empire ; 
that, relying too much on his own genius, on the support of 
France, and the jealousy of the Coalition, he conceived to the 
last that he could retrieve his losses; and that, when he sur- 
veyed his position in December 1813, he had no real desire for 
peace, and was hopeful, even on the verge of ruin, of yet emerg- 
ing in triumph from the struggle. Whether Europe would be con- 
vulsed in the contest—whether France would be rent and wasted 
by his efforts—did not enter into the thoughts of one who called 
his soldiers “ food for cannon,” and who had exclaimed to 
Metternich at Prague, “ What are half a million of men to me!” 
M. Thiers details at great length the political and military 
expedients of the Emperor in reference to the impending inva- 
sion, As he has a sentimental love of parliamentary institu- 
tions, he is shocked at the seizure of the Dictatorship—at the 
violence done to the remains of the “ Constitution’—at the 
election of a president of the Legislative Body by the simple 
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fiat of Napoleon—at the garbling of documents by the Imperial 
ministers—at the raising of taxes by Imperial decrees—and at 
the wrath of the Emperor at the report of Lainé. All these 
acts, certainly, were “ great mistakes ;” but we suspect that, had 
they achieved the result which M. Thiers believes the ro zdé/ov 
of politics, the securing to France “ her natural limits,” they 
would have been called “ touches of genius and inspiration,” in 
his usual style of tawdry adulation. As it was, they were cer- 
tainly not more illegal than several other measures of Napoleon, 
which, in his hour of glory, escaped uncensured ; and, really, 
when we reflect what a cheat the “ Constitution” of the Em- 
peror was—how completely his paid and servile Senate, and his 
mute Legislature of unpopular deputies, were the mere instru- 
ments of his will—we are not disposed to blame him severely, 
for having got rid, at a period of pressure, of the inconvenient 
furniture of despotism. The fault of Napoleon was, that he had 
made his people unfitted for real freedom, and that he had 
veiled his tyranny under popular forms, and in the haze of mili- 
tary glory. It was not that, at the eleventh hour, he exclaimed 
boldly, “I am the State;” and there is much truth in his 
stinging remark, that in 1813 France “ wanted not orators, but 
aman.” As for the diplomacy of Napoleon at this crisis, M. ° 
Thiers unravels it very fully ; and his account, on the whole, is 
not uncandid, though, on some points, we think it erroneous. 
He admits that the Allies were in earnest at Frankfort in offering 
the boundary of the Rhine to Napoleon; and he blames the 
Emperor justly and sternly for not having at once accepted their 
overtures. ‘This, indeed, is not consistent with his view, thiat 
at heart Napoleon was satisfied with these terms; but, in 
truth, it is not possible to reconcile the two positions of M. Thiers 
on this subject, that Napoleon rejected the basis of Frankfort, 
and yet had no other political object. M. Thiers is also right in 
his statement, that the insurrection of Holland in November 
1813 caused a great change in the views of the Allies, and led 
them to insist on harsher conditions; but he is wrong in insinuat- 
ing that the policy of England made the question of peace de- 
pend on Antwerp: and we think that, in his estimate of the 
diplomacy of the Coalition, he should not have suppressed that 
important document, the Allied Declaration from Frankfort. 
Perhaps, however, the marked contrast between the moderation 
of this state paper, and the arrogance of Napoleon’s manifestoes, 
was the cause of this significant omission. 

M. Thiers’ account of the military measures adopted by Napo- 
Jeon at this juncture is very graphic and elaborate, and is a valu- 
able addition to the history of the period. The forces now 
arrayed against France, which were about to burst upon her 
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territory, were, though separated, immense in numbers; and, for 
the most part, they were flushed with victory. They consisted 
of the Army of the North, under Bernadotte, which was march- 
ing on the frontier of Belgium ; of the Grand Armies of Silesia 
and Bohemia, which lay along the Rhine from Cologne to Basle ; 
and of the Anglo-Spanish army of Wellington, which had re- 
cently passed the Bidassoa. These forces were nearly four hun- 
dred thousand men ; and in addition were the Austrian army of 
Italy, to be soon joined by that of Murat, the Anglo-Sicilian 
army of Arragon and Catalonia, large masses of reserves coming 
up from Russia and Prussia, and the troops blockading the 
French garrisons in Germany, Against this prodigious array of 
foes Napoleon had only the army of the Rhine, which did not 
exceed sixty thousand men ; that of Belgium, not twenty thousand 
strong ; that of Italy, under Eugene Beauharnais, which perhaps 
was of thirty thousand men; the nucleus of an army at Lyons, 
some regiments scattered in depdts in France, and the two armies 
of Soult and Suchet, which, in spite of M. Thiers’ assertions, 
were at least a hundred and thirty thousand bayonets. His 
garrisons in Germany are, of course, out of the account; he had 
scarcely any reserves at hand, though he had recently obtained 
decrees from the Senate for a levy of six hundred thousand men ; 
and his people were so exhausted and terrified, and the fortresses 
of France so ill provided, that a national resistance appeared 
chimerical, A sovereign on a revolutionary throne, and with a 
people rising against him, and a general with not more than two 
hundred and twenty thousand troops, and with no certainty of a 
large increase of them, he stood against a mass of banded ene- 
mies whose combined forces were nearly a million of men, who, 
of late, had been victorious everywhere! And yet he remained 
confident in himself; and, so far as his outward acts are evidence, 
he resolved to defend his empire on all points, not to give up a 
yard of territory, and to brave half the world in arms against him. 
Relying on a respite of four months, and that no invasion would 
take place till April, he calculated that his levy of six hundred 
thousand men would yield him three hundred thousand soldiers ; 
and with these, added to his forces in hand, he still hoped to recon- 
quer victory. Accordingly, his dispositions were made on this 
hypothesis; and his plan was to leave his armies on their stations, 
and to strengthen them with large reinforcements of conscripts ; 
while he himself, at the head of his corps of Guards which he hoped 
to raise to one hundred thousand men, would meet the pressure 
wherever it was heaviest. Eugene was thus left upon the Adige, 
and Soult and Suchet on the Spanish frontier, while the feeble 
corps on the Rhine and the Meuse remained opposite to the enor- 
mous hosts that lay on the German banks of these rivers. 
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It seems obvious that, from a strategical point of view, this 
plan of Napoleon is open to censure: for he had no right to 
count ona delay till April; andon the assumption of M. Thiers, 
that he was fighting only for the boundary of the Rhine, he was 
absurdly wrong in dispersing his forces. But if, as we believe, 
he was still striking for his empire, the plan becomes intelligible 
and consistent ; and if he erred in the important particular, that an 
invasion was not immediately impending, he had had many proofs 
in his previous campaigns of the tardiness of the allied move- 
ments. His mistake lay, not in judging the Allies from what his 
own experience had taught him, nor yet in calculating on divi- 
sions among them, but in not perceiving that the generals 
opposed to him had learned the necessity of celerity in warfare, 
and in not comprehending the energy of the hatred which his 
own conduct had aroused, and which now quickened the advance 
of his enemies. His dispositions were all unfinished : of the three 
hundred thousand men he had hoped to obtain, not more than a 
hundred thousand had been enrolled ; no attempt had been made 
to fortify Paris; his fortresses in France were still out of order, 
and wanting provisions and ammunition; and his weak divisions 
on the Rhenish frontier had received very small reinforcements, 
when, at the end of December 1813, the hosts of the Allies were 
set in motion; and the army of Silesia having crossed the Rhine 
at Mayence, while that of Bohemia penetrated by Basle, an 
enormous flood of invasion poured into his dominions. ‘The 
design of the Coalition was to drive before them the weak divi- 
sions arrayed against them ; to march straight by any fortresses 
in their way, relying on their prodigious strength ; and, converg- 
ing towards each other after their entry into France, to concen- 
trate themselves between Chaumont and Langres, and from 
thence to march directly to Paris. M. Thiers, who never praises 
any general but a Frenchman, of course says not a word of this 
strategy, but it was not the less an admirable move. It would 
probably have been completely successful had it been vigorously 
carried out at once; and, as it was, it entirely disconcerted the 
Emperor: it gained for the Allies a third of France in three 
weeks ; and it reduced the ultimate issue of the war to all but a 
military certainty. The result of this attack was, that by 25th 
of January 1814 the armies of Silesia and Bohemia, under the 
respective commands of Blucher and Schwartzenburg, had 
reached the valley of the Seine and the Marne, with an open 
country before them to Paris, and with all the provinces in their 
rear in their possession; that the French corps opposed to them 
had been forced to fall back without having fired a shot ; and 
that Napoleon had been compelled to hurry from Paris, to en- 
deavour to hold the invaders in check, with a force not mcre 
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than sixty thousand strong, against a host of more than two hun- 
dred thousand. In fact, his plan of war had been utterly bafiled, 
and his strategical position appeared desperate. 

The campaign which ensued is one of the most splendid of the 
many great achievements of Napoleon, and it proves the force of 
his military genius, the originality and daring of his manceuvres, 
the celerity of his movements, and the excellence of his soldiers. 
A few words will convey an idea of the brilliant and profound 
strategy, by means of which, for several weeks, the Emperor, 
with a comparatively small army,—it never exceeded sixty thou- 
sand men,—kept at bay the hosts of Blucher and Schwartzen- 
burg, defeated them in several battles, in a military point of view 
was not baffled to the last, and, at length, was only overwhelmed 
because his people and capital abandoned him. It is scarcely 
indeed probable that his plan for this campaign would have given 
him ultimate success against the Allies, and, as we think, it was 
erroneous in principle; but it showed such skilful combinations, 
such boldness, energy, and firmness of purpose, and so few faults 
of detail occur in it, that it will always attract the soldier’s ad- 
miration. The commencement of the struggle was disastrous, 
for the allied armies kept together, and, having attacked Na- 
poleon at La Rothiere, with a very great preponderance of 
force, they defeated him with considerable loss, and, for a 
moment, compelled him to sue for terms. But, soon afterwards, 
from whatever cause, whether mutual jealousy or over-confidence, 
they separated into two divisions,—the army of Silesia, with 
Blucher in command, pursuing the road to Paris by the Marne, 
and that of Schwartzenburg marching for the same point on the 
nearly parallel line of the Seine. As these tactics placed Na- 
poleon between them, and prevented them from communicating 
with each other, this step of the Allies was obviously imprudent ; 
and its peril was increased by the impetuosity of Blucher, who, 
instead of keeping abreast with Schwartzenburg, pressed hurriedly 
forward in isolated columns, and thus exposed his whole flank to 
Napoleon. Immediately the Emperor saw the error, and, having 
left a few troops to observe Schwartzenburg, he fell like thunder 
on the Prussian’s line, cut up his scattered divisions in detail, 
enveloped his lieutenants in a circle of fire, destroyed the corps 
of Sacken and Olsouvieff, killed many men, and took many 
prisoners, and hurled backwards the whole army of Silesia, in the 
battles of Champaubert, Montmirail, and Vauchamps. Having 
thus disposed of one of his enemies, he makes a rapid flank march 
on Schwartzenburg ; assails the head of his advancing columns, 
which also were too distant from each other; wins the two battles 
of Neengis and Montereau; and, terrifying the Austrian by his 
rapidity and his renown, compels him to retreat on Troyes, and 
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even to meditate falling back on the Rhine. For an instant the 
Allies hesitate and treat; the armistice of Lusigny is held; a 
march to the Rhine is soon talked of, and peace is nearly 
made at Chatillon. But the French Emperor, flushed with 
success, refuses to listen to reasonable terms, and even to recall a 
soldier from Italy: he remains stubborn, isolated, and unsup- 
ported; and at length the conferences are broken off, and 
Blucher inclines northward to the Aisne, to join the corps of 
Bulow and Wintzingerode, who are hurrying to his aid by 
Soissons, while Schwartzenburg again moves forward to operate 
on the Seine towards Paris. Thus the allied armies are sepa- 
rated once more, and Napoleon hurries to crush Blucher, who is 
losing time in an effort to cut off Marmont. He almost reaches 
him as he falls back on Soissons; but here fortune abandons 
Napoleon,—the place surrenders, and the army of Silesia, rein- 
forced by those of Bulow and Wintzingerode, now exceeds in 
strength the force pursuing it. The Emperor hesitates, but only 
for an instant: he attacks Blucher with the energy of despair; 
wins the plateau of Craonne, but is defeated at Laon; and now, 
finding himself overmatched, he falls back on Rheims to rest his 
army. In the meantime, Schwartzenburg, who had advanced 
slowly, concentrates his columns and moves against him: the 
sanguinary battle of Arcis-sur-Aube is fought, and cuts off Na- 
poleon’s communications with Paris ; and he resolves instantly to 
march towards the Rhine, to disengage the garrisons of the for- 
tresses on the frontier, to add their strength to that of his army ; 
and, falling on the rear of the allied forces, which he hoped would 
be kept in check before his capital, to place them thus between 
two fires, to surround them with a national insurrection, and 
to crush them in the heart of his dominions. ‘This bold design 
is, however, discovered ; and, while he retreats with his back to 
Paris, his enemies, now left free to act, march straight upon it in 
immense force: they overthrow all obstacles in their way, and 
take the capital after a brief struggle; his throne falls amidst 
general rejoicing ; the Senate decrees his abdication; and the 
Kiinpire perishes, unwept and dishonoured. At this news he 
hurries back with his army, and meditates fresh combinations for 
an instant, which still bear the stamp of his genius; but Mar- 
mont deserts him, and then his marshals; he is left desolate at 
Fontainebleau, and the conqueror becomes a prisoner and an 
exile. 

Such, in a word, was the wonderful campaign of 1814, which, 
as a specimen of stratecy in the field, is perhaps the masterpiece 
of Napoleon. It is impossible to admire too much the daring 
and vigorous swoop upon Blucher, which paralysed the army of 
Silesia; the flank movement on the army of Bohemia, which 
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drove Schwartzenburg to retreat; and the bold thought of a 
descent on the Rhine, for the purpose of striking the rear of the 
enemy, and crushing him while in front of Paris. But it seems 
certain, that, as a general design, in the actual state of Na- 
poleon’s affairs, and in reference to the defence of France, the plan 
from beginning to end was a mistake; that it proceeded on false 
assumptions and ideas; and that its partial and brief success was 
due, more to the errors of the Allies, than even to the skill of their 
antagonist. Supposing that up to December 1813 Napoleon hac 
still a rational prospect of being able to defend his empire at 
all points, what chance remained to him in January 1814, when 
he found himself in front of Blucher and Schwartzenburg, united 
in the valley of the Seine and Marne? In other words, had he 
any right to believe that, with sixty thousand men in his hands, 
he would overthrow two hundred and twenty thousand? Why, 
then, did he not bring up Eugene from Italy, to fall upon the 
rear of the army of Bohemia, summon Suchet at once from the 
frontier of Spain, and, according to the advice of Soult, leave a 
few detachments in the south of France to retard the advance of 
Wellington for an instant ; and, uniting the two armies of Spain 
with his own, contend with the invaders on the base of Paris? 
That this would have been the true scheme of defence, that it 
offered several chances of success, and that, possibly, it might have 
repelled the Allies, and certainly would have retarded the fall of 
the Empire, is now admitted by most judges ; and, as it is idle to 
suppose for a moment that Napoleon did not appreciate its ad- 
vantages, we can only ascribe his rejection of it to his resolution 
to play for his Empire or nothing, to his overweening confidence 
in himself, and to an ignorance of his unpopularity in his capital. 
In these points, however, he was far from the truth; and, 
accordingly, his design of the campaign of 1814, apart from his 
conduct in the field, was a mistake as a plan of defence ; and, in 
fact, but for the separation of the Allies upon the lines of the 
Seine and Marne,—an error on which he had no right to specu- 
late, —it would probably have ended quickly in his ruin. When 
actually engaged, his skill was masterly, but the general disposi- 
tion of his means of resistance was obviously faulty in the 
extreme; and it is difficult to doubt that, in this respect, he 
sacrificed his art to political considerations, or perhaps to his 
pride as a sovereign. We may also observe, even as regards his 
strategy in 1814, that while all concur in praising it as a whole, 
he seems to have erred in accepting battle at La Rothiere, in not 
striking Schwartzenburg in the flank before Montereau, instead 
of assailing his columns in front, and in venturing on the des- 
perate struggle at Laon, and the still more desperate strife of 
Arcis-sur-Aube, with a force so inferior to that opposed to him. 
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We shall not, however, presume to pronounce on the moves of 
such a commander as Napoleon, when guided solely by military 
considerations. 

M. Thiers, however, true to his ideal, extols not only the 
strategy of Napoleon, but even his general scheme of resistance. 
He will not allow that any mistake was made in fighting the 
battle of La Rothiere; he struggles to show that Napoleon was 
infallible in all his movements against Schwartzenburg; he 
throws on Marmont the blame of the defeat of Laon, against 
conclusive evidence to the contrary; and, like some “ vieux 
moustache” of the Guard, he believes Napoleon an omniscient 
commander, This is not the way to write history truly; and 
we should add, not only that his views on military affairs are 
sometimes marked with much ignorance, but that his accounts 
of battles are usually so unfair, so full of grandiloquence about 
the French, and of scorn and indifference towards their enemies, 
that scarcely one of them is really trustworthy. One of his 
chief delinquencies in this respect is the falsifying the numbers 
engaged on either side; and, as to the results of some actions, 
he graduates them according to a scale in his fancy. ‘Thus 
he tells us that, on the field of La Rothiere, “ thirty-two thou- 
sand French” were opposed to “a hundred thousand ;” and 
that the losses of Napoleon were “about five thousand,” against 
“eight or nine thousand” of the enemy. The truth is, that 
Napoleon had nearly fifty thousand men in his hands, of whom 
he lost about seven thousand, with more than seventy pieces of 
cannon, while the Allies were weakened by three thousand only. 
He states that, in the combats of Champaubert, Montmirail, and 
Vauchamps, the killed, wounded, and prisoners of the army of 
Silesia were at least two-and-twenty thousand; the real numbers 
were about one-half. At Craonne, he declares “that thirty 
thousand Frenchmen, without a sufficient force in guns, attacked 
fifty thousand Prussians and Russians, on a formidable plateau, 
with numerous artillery: the actual proportion was thirty to 
twenty-one thousand ; for, as Marshal Marmont writes expressly, 
the corps of Sacken did not fire a shot, and was not even in 
sight of their enemy. So, according to this veracious account, 
at Laon the losses of Napoleon were twelve thousand against 
fifteen, instead of sixteen thousand against ten; and, at Arcis- 
sur-Aube, twenty thousand are made to resist, first fifty, and 
afterwards ninety thousand, the real proportion being sixty to 
a hundred. No one doubts the excellence of the French army, 
or the valour it showed in this memorable campaign, not seldom 
against enormous odds; but is this the way to write its history? 
Is it fair to describe it like a Jack the Giant-Killer, or some 
other prodigy of a story-book ? 
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During this desperate struggle in the plains of France, the 
Allies made several attempts to negotiate, and, but for the ob- 
stinate pride of Napoleon, the war would certainly have ended 
at Chatillon. M. Thiers enlarges on these events; but, as 
usual, he is unjust, and occasionally ridiculous, considering 
the actual condition of France: he looks at everything from a 
French point of view, and subject to his theory of the “natural 
limits ;” and some of his assertions are very erroneous. He 
seems to think it a monstrous wrong, that, after the battle of 
La Rothiere, when one-third of France was in the hands of the 
Allies, and the gates of Paris seemed open to them, they should 
have abandoned the proffered terms of Frankfort, and have 
resolved to reduce France to her position of 1790. It is, doubt- 
less, not a little pleasant, that an historian, who has described 
the treaty of Luneville, which deprived Austria of the Nether- 
lands—the treaty of Presburg, which reft Italy and Illyria from 
her, and tore from her sovereign the crown of Germany—the 
treaty of Tilsit, which made Prussia a third-rate power, and all 
Germany a French dependency—and the treaty of Vienna, which 
sealed the bondage of Europe,—should inform us that the pro- 
posals of Chatillon were such as “never had been presented to a 
conquered country,” and “that though Napoleon had abused the 
rights of a victor, he had never done so to such a degree as this.” 
It is also somewhat bold to assert that Napoleon was right in 
scorning these terms, because, “however unfortunate France 
might afterwards become, no greater sacrifice could be demanded 
of her than that actually required; and, even under the Bour- 
bons, she would be allowed the position of 1790:” as if the im- 
mediate stoppage of war and desolation were nothing; as if the 
Allies could never advance in their terms; and as if the events 
of 1815, when it was seriously proposed to partition France, and 
when she was ground to the dust by exactions, and by the weight 
of an army of occupation, did not occur as a contingency on the 
rejection. We must own, however, that he persists logically that 
France was justified in running any risks for the sake of his 
favourite idea, since “ we do not hesitate to say that, though even 
all the splendour of Paris had been destroyed in one bloody day, 
the Rhine frontier would be a compensation;” and that her 
sovereign was quite right, for this paramount object, to lure the 
Allies into negotiations, under cover of which he was treacherously 
to assail them—* to finish all sword in hand” is the phrase—a 
project which M. Thiers characterizes as “the equanimity of a 
great mind superior to circumstances!” But, though all this is 
exceedingly fine,—and M. Thiers is resolved to portray Napoleon 
as making “the line of the Rhine” the one aim of his arms and 
diplomacy in 1814, which, “though it should involve the 
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slaughter of thousands of men, was more consonant to his glory 
and the true interests of France” than peace and the throne of 
Louis XV., according to the “indecent” proposals of the Allies, 
—it is certain that this is mere misrepresentation, and that the 
French Emperor had very different ideas at this juncture. Im- 
mediately after the battle of La Rothiere, he gave Caulaincourt 
carte blanche to treat, even on the terms proposed at Chatillon ; 
not, as M. Thiers tells us, “in self-deception,” or in the hope 
“that great sacrifices would not be agreed to,” but, as he wrote 
distinctly, “in order to save Paris.” After the victories which 
ended at the conferences of Lusigny, he desired his plenipoten- 
tiary to “sign nothing but on authority ;” and although hie 
added that “he still adhered to the basis of Frankfort,” it is 
well known, from the testimony of bystanders, that he was 
dreaming already of a campaign in Germany. But, when the 
capitulation of Paris had overthrown the Empire, he again gave 
Caulaincourt “full powers ;” and at this time he knew well that 
his minister was ready to accept any peace compatible with the 
continuance of the Empire, though M. Thiers would lead us to 
believe that this mission was merely a diplomatic stratagem. All 
this policy had obviously one object only,—to shift according to 
the chances of war;—and it requires no little boldness to cha- 
racterize it as “the heroic termination” of a “reign of wonders.” 

M. Thiers describes with much clearness the state of Paris at 
the approach of the Allies—the terror and imbecility of the 
Administration—the apathy and despair of the inhabitants— 
the slow fermenting of a Bourbon movement—and the adroitness 
of Talleyrand in the game of treachery. His narrative of the 
battle of Paris is also good ; though, as usual, he misstates the pro- 
portion of the combatants, who were not “twenty-four thousand 
to a hundred and seventy,” but, during the greater part of the 
day, were nearly equal on the points of attack. As for his 
account of the wonderful events which followed, it is very full, 
vivid, and élaborate ; but, in some respects, we object to it, for 
it omits several important particulars; it neglects some very 
plain considerations ; and we doubt the correctness of not a few 
of its statements. M. Thiers refuses a word of praise to the 
magnanimity of the Allies, who, in the hour of triumph and 
vengeance, when Paris was prostrate at their feet, forbore to 
retaliate upon her the conduct of Napoleon to Berlin and 
Vienna, and treated her with the most merciful courtesy. He 
also conceals, as well as he can, the exultation which greeted 
their entry,—how that entry was hailed as a national deliverance, 
and what a pregnant commentary it forms upon the fickleness of 
the French nation, upon the disloyalty caused by revolution, 
and upon the abhorrence felt for Napoleon. When such were 
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the sentiments of the Parisians, he is obviously in error in his 
assertion, that a patriotic resistance on the streets was possible ; 
that it was madness to have fought outside the barriers; and 
that, had barricades been erected—is he thinking of the days of 
July ?—and arms placed in the hands of the citizens, the Allies 
could not have made good their entry. The testimony of Mar- 
mont is conclusive on “this point : he declares, not only that the 
people of Paris were indifferent as to the result of the contest, but 
that even the National Guard did not assist him when he was 
struggling on the heights of Belleville. We should like, too, to 
know on what authority: M. Thiers denies that Ney and the 
Marshals were “ violent” in resisting Napoleon at ¥ ontainebleau ; 
that Macdonald was wrong in the supposition that the Emperor 
intended to march on Paris, and even to destroy it, if necessary, 
for his projects; that Marmont was “at heart a traitor,” in 
dealing with Schwartzenburg for the surrender of his post ; and 
that the shameless desertion of Napoleon by Berthier, “ was, in 
some degree, by his master’s orders.” On these particulars, the 
statements of M. Thiers are at variance with every account we 
have read; and it is evident that, as is natural perhaps, he 
strives to throw a kindly veil over the recklessness and treachery 
of the fall of the Empire. 

The worst part of this volame, however, is the narrative of the 
Peninsular war from July 1813 to April 1814. There is nothing 
in Livy more reckless and unscrupulous than M. Thiers’ treat- 
ment of this memorable struggle. In the first place, he depre- 
ciates its importance by noticing it only as an insignificant 
episode in the great epic of Napoleon’s downfall. In the next 
place, while he cannot deny the excellence of the army of Wel- 
lington, he attempts to damn it with faint praise: he has the 
audacity to assert that the army it vanquished “ was unrivalled 
in respect of military qualifications ;” and he assures us that the 
“unfortunate issue of the encounter was owing to our generals, 
and not to our soldiers.” Finally, he misrepresents every battle 
in the campaign ; disparages Soult and Wellington alike, for the 
purpose of screening his favourite Suchet ; misstates or conceals 
the strategy of these great captains, and indulges freely in his 
pleasant habit of falsifying the numbers of armies and _ losses 
according to his ideas or fancies. A few words will be enough 
to expose his errors in these important particulars. In July 
1813, after the battle of Vittoria, the army of Spain, with Soult 
in command, which lay on the French side of the Pyrenees, ex- 
ceeded one hundred and thirty thousand men; and those of 
Arragon and Catalonia, which occupied these provinces under 
Suchet, were somewhat more than seventy thousand. It is true 
that deductions should be made for the sick, the inefficient, and 
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the troops in garrisons ; but Sir William Napier has shown con- 
clusively that the two armies at this period could bring one 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand good soldiers together, not to 
speak of thirty thousand conscripts. Opposed to these veteran 
and powerful arrays was the Anglo-Portuguese army of Welling- 
ton, just seventy-seven thousand of all arms, which, between 
Pampeluna and San Sebastian, confronted Soult on the Spanish 
side of the Pyrenees, and the Anglo-Sicilian army of Lord 
William Bentinck, which, perhaps, was seventy thousand on 
paper, but was so ill-organized and badly provided, that Wel- 
lington had written that “ Suchet could have tumbled it back 
to the Xucar.” Unquestionably, therefore, at this period, the 
advantage in strength was with the French, and that in an im- 
mense proportion; and, although this ratio was afterwards 
changed, and during the campaign of 1813-14 the force of 
Wellington was usually about seventy thousand, and that of the 
Anglo-Sicilians nominally about the same, while that of Soult 
fell at length to forty-five thousand, and that of Suchet to about 
fifty, yet for several months this advantage remained with the 
marshals. It should be observed, too, that the French armies of 
Spain were the best troops in Napoleon’s service, excepting only 
the Old Guard; that, even when reduced to their lowest strength, 
they outnumbered the Emperor’s army in 1814; and that at no 
time, considering the irregulars in them, and their heterogeneous 
composition, could the Anglo-Portuguese and the Anglo-Sicilian 
armies be counted as really much stronger than their opponents. 
It is evident, therefore, that a campaign, in which a force, at 
first inferior in strength, and afterwards scarcely superior, if at 
all, defeated the formidable enemy opposed to it, and prevented 
him from throwing his weight into the scale when the Emperor 
chiefly needed his support, was of the very greatest importance ; 
and that the events of the Peninsular war in 1813-14 are scarcely 
less momentous than those in the east of France. 

Any fair account of the Peninsular campaign of 1813-14 will 
explain the causes of these events, and place them in their 
proper significance. No blame certainly can be laid upon the 
strategy of the Duke of Dalmatia, nor upon the valour and 
stubbornness of his soldiers. His re-organization of the army of 
Spain, in a few weeks after the desperate shock which it had 
encountered at Vittoria, and his bold irruption on Wellington 
through the passes of Roncesvalles, for the purpose of relieving 
Pampeluna, have justly received the admiration of tacticians. 
The lines which he drew on the Bidassoa and the Nivelle, and 
the camp which he entrenched in front of Bayonne, attest his 
energy and resources in defence; and his sudden attack upon 
Wellington on the Nive, when that general had exterded his line 
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towards the Adour, and in fact had divided it on the former stream, 
has been characterized as worthy of the genius of Napoleon. 
His grand scheme of attracting Suchet into France, of combin- 
ing their armies at the pass of Jaca, and of bursting through 
it on Wellington’s flank, has been justly praised by Sir 
William Napier; and perhaps it might have changed the fate of 
the contest. His blows at Orthez were all but successful; 
his retreat on Toulouse was a masterly move; his struggle out- 
side that town was worthy of a great captain; and the steadi- 
ness and tenacity which he showed in resisting and striking his 
enemy hardly to the last, were fine specimens of a general’s 
energy. Nor, in truth, were his soldiers unworthy of him; for, 
although they were almost always defeated, and occasionally 
shrunk from contact with troops whose terrible weight they had 
learned to dread, they fought with desperate valour at Sauroren, 
distinguished themselves greatly at Orthez, and contended with 
steady heroism at Toulouse, not to speak of many minor combats. 
On the other hand, if not always perfect—and no general can be 
infallible,—the strategy of Wellington in this campaign was a 
model of vigour, rapidity, and caution; and the conduct of his 
army entitled it to rank as decidedly the best army then in 
Europe. If disconcerted for a moment at the attack by 
Roncesvalles, with what vigour he struck the counter-blow, and 
drove Soult on a line of retreat which well nigh proved that 
marshal’s ruin! His passage of the Bidassoa, and forcing of its 
lines, will always be cited as examples of quick, brilliant, and 
resolute generalship. The same may be said of the passage of 
the Nivelle ; and if for an instant he was in peril on the Nive, 
with what prompt energy he recovered himself, and overthew 
his nimble antagonist! So it was at Orthez and at Toulouse,— 
he invariably baffled the finest combinations, and seized the occa- 
sion to retaliate on his antagonist with a weight and force which 
overbore resistance. Of his army, it is enough to say, with Sir 
William Napier, “that what Alexander’s Macedonians were at 
Arbela, Hannibal’s Africans at Cannze, Ceesar’s Romans at Phar- 
salia, Napoleon’s guards at Austerlitz, such were Wellington’s 
British soldiers at this period.” And it was the work of this 
general and this army that the ablest marshal of France, with 
a force superior at first, if inferior at last, was chased out of 
Spain to the interior of France, defeated in every attempt he 
made, and completely prevented from lending his aid to Napoleon 
struggling against the Coalition. In fairness, however, it must 
be said, that probably this great result would not have been 
gained had Suchet acted with proper zeal, and really seconded 
the Duke of Dalmatia. In truth, as Sir William Napier more 
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than hints, it was the incapacity or jealousy of this marshal which 
ruined Napoleon in the south of France, and, indirectly, in the 
north and east, and which paralysed Soult when contending 
against Wellington. For Suchet, with the armies of Arragon 
and Catalonia, had about seventy thousand men under his orders; 
and, allowing for those he left in the fortresses, he could have 
brought fifty thousand good troops to his colleague. Opposed to 
him was a heterogeneous force, which could scarcely have followed 
him over the Pyrenees, and which had been greatly weakened 
in efficiency by the departure of Lord W. Bentinck for Italy. 
Had he, therefore, in the autumn of 1813 retreated from Spain 
into France by Toulouse, and effected a junction with Soult at 
Jaca, from whence the two marshals might have fallen on 
Wellington, the fate of the war might have been altered; and, 
even in March 1814, had he joined Soult on the line of the 
Garonne, it is the opinion of Sir W. Napier “that the French 
army would have been numerous enough to bar Lord Wellington’s 
progress altogether.” From these considerations, therefore, it is 
evident that the Peninsular campaign of 1813-14 was of the very 
greatest importance ; and that the French lost it not through 
want of numbers, nor because the Duke of Dalmatia was incom- 

etent, but because Suchet committed great errors, and the 
genius of Wellington and the heroism of his troops were able to 
bear down everything before them. 

A few lines will suffice to show how M. Thiers has dealt with 
this contest. He strives to depreciate its importance; and, 
though he cannot deny that the operations of Wellington effected 
a strong diversion against Napoleon, he slurs over those opera- 
tions completely. He informs us that, in July 1813, the forces 
of Soult and Suchet together did not exceed one hundred and 
ten thousand men, against a hundred and seventy thousand; 
and that, afterwards, their antagonists kept their numbers, while 
they were reduced to sixty-five thousand. While he extols the 
excellence of the French troops, and reluctantly calls the British 
“ good,” he carefully conceals the wretched composition of the 
Anglo-Sicilian force in Catalonia against Suchet. He says not 
a word about Soult’s reorganization of the army which attacked 
Wellington at Sauroren; but he sneers exceedingly at the Mar- 
shall’s dispositions for the attack, and insists that they were en- 
tirely erroneous. On the other hand, he withholds the important 
fact, that Soult, when driven backward by Wellington through 
the passes of Dona Maria and Echallar, was nearly destroyed, 
with half his army; and he describes the battles of the Pyrenees 
‘as combats where we had lost about ten or eleven thousand 
men, against twelve thousand of the enemy,”—the true proportion 
being fifteen to seven thousand, as he might have seen in the 
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Wellington Despatches. He misrepresents the action of San 
Marcial, and calls the brilliant passage of the Bidassoa “the sur- 
prise of Marshal Soult at Andaya.” He carps at the admirable 
plan of Soult to effect a junction with Suchet by Jaca; and sus- 
tains his case by exaggerating the two armies commanded re- 
spectively by Wellington and Lord William Bentinck, and by 
reducing falsely the numbers of Suchet. He passes over in all 
but silence the daring passage of the Nivelle, the able defence of 
Soult at Bayonne, and the interesting actions on the Nive—in 
attack and defence alike remarkable. He is so absurd as to 
blame the Duke of Dalmatia for not having thrown himself into 
Bordeaux ; that is, engulphed himself in the Landes, and lost all 
chance of communicating with Suchet; and he describes the 
glorious victory of Orthez as “a battle where Soult killed or 
wounded six thousand men, and left three or four thousand on 
the field,”—the real numbers being two thousand five hundred to 
four! Finally, he absolves Suchet from all censure, and sneers 
at the “temporising genius” of Wellington; that is, of the 
general who had won the battle of Vittoria, and who, in the 
campaign of 1813-14, with Soult in front and Suchet on his 
flank, and with mixed armies, certainly scarcely superior to 
those, which might have coalesced against him, not only drove 
the French out of Spain, but in less than six weeks, in the 
spring of 1814, had “forced the French from the neighbourhood 
of Bayonne to Toulouse, a distance of two hundred miles, had 
conquered the whole country between the Pyrenees and the 
Garonne, had passed six large and several smaller rivers,” and 
had defeated a brave and experienced enemy on every occasion 
he ever encountered him. It is a fitting close “ to this strange 
eventful history,” that M. Thiers suppresses any mention of the 
battle of Toulouse—we presume, because it reflects great credit 
on Soult, and still greater on his illustrious antagonist ! 

In taking leave of M. Thiers, we beg to reiterate our approva! 
of the flow and rapidity of his narrative. He has also thrown 
some fresh light on several of the events detailed in this volume, 
especially on the diplomacy of Napoleon, and on the Revolution 
of 1814. But we are compelled to add, that neither in this nor 
in any other part of his work is he at the level of his great 
argument, perhaps the greatest in the history of the world. He 
is entirely blind to the awful majesty of the drama he has 
attempted to delineate. He writes as if this momentous scene, 
in which, amidst the shock of stirring events and the sound of 
half the world in conflict, we can trace Providence shaping His 
ends, were a stage to show off one nation and its chieftain. In 
dealing with political questions, he is indifferent to moral rules ; 
and, in reference to his own country, he steadily adopts the 
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dogma of the Athenian at Melos, rebuked by the solemn irony 
of Thucydides, “that might is the measure of the rights of 
nations.” Finally, he is reckless in assertion, and careless of 
truth, whenever it shocks his prejudices or vanity ; and although 
he tells us solemnly, in a part of his work, “that he entertains 
such a respect for the mission of History, that the fear of alleging 
what is inaccurate fills him with confusion,” we own that this 
sally strongly reminds us of Lady Blarney’s Eulogies on Virtue. 
On the whole, the character of this work is this : 
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Art. VII.—Jmaginative Literature. The Author of Adam Bede 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Ir is expedient to examine occasionally the more striking pro- 
ducts of our romance literature. Many of our ablest writers 
seem to find the dramatic form most congenial to their own 
tastes, and best adapted to convey their convictions on morals, 
politics, and theology—on arts, science, and letters, to the public. 
The novel is unquestionably a marked and characteristic form of 
the literary activity of this century. For this, if for no other 
reason, the critic is bound not to neglect it. But we confess that 
other motives induce us at intervals to undertake such a review. 
There are many questions of social concernment which lie apart 
from politics, philosophy, theology, and the larger questions of 
national life. hese cannot be more conveniently discussed than 
in connection with the literature which undertakes to represent 
them as they work themselves out among us. To attempt to 
solve, or at least to adjust, some of the more subtle and knotty 
problems in practical ethics, which meet us at every step we 
take, is a task that ought not to prove unprofitable. We can 
all repeat the ten commandments. Few of us are sinners on 
a large scale; thieves and murderers will not return a_par- 
liamentary representative until “ minorities” are enfranchised ; 
but the minor moralities—the charities, and graces, and cour- 
tesies which sweeten life—are little understood, and habitually 
neglected. 

| Many people appear to suppose that the imagination is a 
faculty which necessarily manifests in ifs operations a certain 
falseness. One man has common sense,—another has imagina- 
tion. The one sees things as they are,—the other sees things 
as they are not.Such is the current phraseology ;-{the fact 
being, that the man whose imagination is most intense and 
exalted, is the man whose impressions of things are, in general, 
the most truthful and exact. Doubtless, there is a grain of truth 
in the popular view. The imagination in different men works 
under different laws. The more powerful intellects keep it in 
subjection, but it takes the feebler captive. In the one case, it 
vitalizes and exalts; in the other, it discolours and exaggerates. 
The author of Adam Bede represents the first class; Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, the second. 

The second class is, undoubtedly, the more numerous. Our 
planet is seldom visited by a Cervantes, a Shakespeare, or a 
Goethe,—men, in whom this mental equilibrium, this balance 
of the faculties, is perfectly preserved. *The minor poet or 
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dramatist is tyrannized over by his imagination. It draws into 
its vortex the shifting phases of human life, the versatile motives 
of human action ; and when they emerge, they bear the impress 
of the violent but monotonous energies which have been at work 
upon them. Such an imagination is never at rest;,as on a 
windy sea the shadow cannot settle unbroken upon its surface. 
But in the stiller and more perfect places of the imagination, 
such agitation is unknown. The eyes are undimmed by tears, 
the hand does not tremble with the weakness of passion, the 
serene tolerance of the intellect is not disturbed by the flood- 
tide of impetuous feeling. 

Among such men (or women) the author of Adam Bede may 
be reckoned. She can evolve “ great actions and great passions ;” 
but she dwells with equal complacency on the most trivial 
events, and the most frivolous careers. Vulgar and prosaic minds 
do not hurt her,—they never sting her into indignation ; she 
portrays their narrowness, their selfishness, their meanness, 
without resentment or contempt. With resolute patience, she 
accumulates every trait that can make the likeness more living ; 
and when she has finished her work, she leaves it to tell its own 
story, pronouncing no verdict, passing no sentence, neither acquit- 
ting nor condemning. Only an artist, working in this supremely 
impartial spirit, could have drawn the Tullivers and Dodsons :— 

“It is a sordid life, you say, this of the Tullivers and Dodsons— 
irradiated by no sublime principles, no romantic visions, no active, 
self-renouncing faith—moved by none of those wild, uncontrollable 
passions which create the dark shadows of misery and crime—without 
the primitive rough simplicity of wants, that hard submissive ill-paid 
toil, that child-like spelling-out of what nature has written, which 
gives its poetry to peasant life. Here, one has conventional worldly 
notions and habits without instruction and without polish—surely the 
most prosaic form of human life: proud respectability in a gig of 
unfashionable build : worldliness without side-dishes. Observing these 
people narrowly, even when the iron hand of misfortune has shaken 
them from their unquestioning hold on the world, one sees little trace 
of religion, still less of a distinctively Christian creed. Their belief in 
the Unseen, so far as it manifests itself at all, seems to be rather of a 
pagan kind; their moral notions, though held with strong tenacity, 
seem to have no standard beyond hereditary custom. You could not 
live among such people ; you are stifled for want of an outlet towards 
something beautiful, great, or noble; you are irritated with these dull 
men and women, as a kind of population out of keeping with the earth 
on which they live—with this rich plain where the great river flows 
for ever onward, and links the small pulse of the old English town 
with the beatings of the world’s mighty heart. A vigorous superstition, 
that lashes its gods or lashes its own back, seems to be more con- 
gruous with the mystery of the human lot, than the mental condition 
of these emmet-like Dodsons and Tullivers.” 
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Yet this subtle anatomist of the heart, whose spell evokes the 
most potent passions, does not hesitate to transfer literal and 
“painful” likenesses of those drearily prosaic people to her 
canvas. To be able to do this as she has done it, necessitates 
a very special gift. ‘The characters are prosaic, but a prosaic 
artist could not render them,—the affinity would prove fatal. 
They would emerge from the crucible disjointed oil disfigured, 
entirely unrecognisable. The second-rate imagination, more 
engrossed, feebler, and less restrained, would fail also. Yearning 
after the true, the beautiful, and the good,—the poetry of life in 
its purest aspects,—things that are neither true, nor beautiful, 
nor good, but only mean, and dwarfed, and sordid, stir it into 
sharp protest, leave it irritated and aggrieved. As soon as it 
has uttered its protest it quits them, and retreats to a world of 
its own, where every object is seen through a poetic mirage, and 
from which all Tullivers and Dodsons are excluded. No such 
sharp pain, no such keen recoil, is felt by the author of Adam 
Bede. The sun shines and the rain falls upon the just and the 
unjust. The silver shield reflects, with tranquil fidelity, the 
boors who plough the fields, and the summer clouds which fleck 
the heaven. 

It is long since every English reader finished Adam Bede ; 
upon it, therefore, we do not need to linger. The later work 
shows that the writer’s power does not wane; and though defi- 
cient, perhaps, in the rapid interest, and untouched by the shift- 
ing lights and shadows of its predecessor, The Mill on the Floss 
is directed throughout by a finer and more consistent purpose. 

The humour is as genial and true,—nay, perhaps, truer,— 
having, so to speak, less of glare in it. Mrs Poyser’s sharp sayings 
and keen retorts were, as such, better probably than anything that 
the Dodsons or Tullivers utter. But the humour has become 
elevated and sustained,—a steady and constant light, manifested 
more in the conception of the characters themselves than in the 
words which they use. ‘This is probably the finest form of 
humour, implying, as it does, a profounder insight into character 
than the ability to say smart things does; and with this humour 
the book overflows. But there is no want of point either; at 
times, the pervading and informing spirit blossoms into jest. 
Luke, the miller’s man,—-“ subdued by a general mealiness, like 
an auricula,”—is painted in a single line. How good the sketch 
of Mr Pullet is !— 


“ Mr Pullet was a small man with a high nose, small twinkling 
eyes, and thin lips, in a fresh-looking suit of black, and a white 
cravat, that seemed to have been tied very tight on some higher principle 
than that of mere personal ease. He bore about the same relation to his 
tall, good-looking wife, with her balloon sleeves, abundant mantle, 
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and large be-feathered and be-ribboned bonnet, as a small fishing 
smack bears to a brig with all its sails spread.” 


or of Mr Stelling’s creed, — 


“Mr Stelling was very far from being led astray by enthusiasm, 
either religious or intellectual; on the other hand, he had no secret 
belief that everything was humbug. He thought religion was a very 
excellent thing, and Aristotle a great authority, and deaneries and 
prebends useful institutions, and Great Britain the providential bul- 
wark of Protestantism, and faith in the Unseen a great support to 
afflicted minds; he believed in all these things as a Swiss hotel-keeper 
believes in the beauty of the scenery around him, and in the pleasure 
it gives to artistic visitors.” 


or of Tom’s boyish awkwardness,— 


“He stood looking at nothing in particular, with the blushing, 
awkward air and semi-smile which are common to shy boys when in 
company,—very much as if they had come into the world by mistake, 
and found it in a degree of undress that was quite embarrassing.” 


or of Bob Jakin,— 


“ Maggie ran to the high bank against the great holly-tree, where 
she could see far away towards the Floss. There was Tom ; but her 
heart sank again as she saw how far off he was on his way to the 
great river, and that he had another companion besides Yap— 
naughty Bob Jakin, whose official, if not natural function, of fright- 
ening the birds, was just now at a standstill. Maggie felt sure that 
Bob was wicked, without very distinctly knowing why; unless it 
was because Bob’s mother was a dreadfully large fat woman, who 
lived at a queer round house down the river; and once, when Maggie 
and Tom had wandered thither, there rushed out a brindled dog that 
wouldn’t stop barking; and when Bob’s mother came out after it, 
and screamed above the barking to tell them not to be frightened, 
Maggie thought she was scolding them fiercely, and her heart beat 
with terror. Maggie thought it very likely that the round house had 
snakes on the floor, and bats in the bedroom; for she had seen Bob 
take off his cap to show Tom a little snake that was inside it, and 
another time he had a handful of young bats; altogether, he was an 
irregular character, perhaps even slightly diabolical, judging from his 
intimacy with snakes and bats; and to crown all, when Tom had Bob 
for a companion, he didn’t mind about Maggie, and would never let 
her go with him.” 


Nor has the style suffered. The author of The Mill on the 
Floss writes the clear, limpid, transparent English which 
charmed the world in Adam Bede. This is the age of “ affecta- 
tions,” especially of “affectations” in style ; and it is comforting 
to meet with writing so perfectly simple and natural as this is. 
No mannerism of any kind is visible, and there is not a trace of 
imitation either in language or thought,—not an echo of 
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Carlyle, or Thackeray, or Kingsley. How simple in expression, 
and yet how rich in suggestion and poetic association, such pas- 
sages as these are !— 

CHILDHOOD. 

“Tom thought people were at a disadvantage who lived on any 
other spot of the globe; and Maggie, when she read. about Christiana 
passing ‘the river over which there is no bridge,’ always saw the 
Floss between the green pastures by.the Great Ash. 

“ Life did change for Tom and Maggie; and yet they were not 
wrong in believing that the thoughts and loves of these first years 
would always make part of their lives. We could never have loved 
the earth so well if we had had no childhood in it,—if it were not the 
earth where the same flowers come up again every spring that we 
used to gather with our tiny fingers as we sat lisping to ourselves on 
the grass—the same hips and haws on the autumn hedgerows—the 
same redbreasts that we used to call ‘ God’s birds,’ because they did 
no harm to the precious crops. What novelty is worth that sweet 
monotony where everything is known, and loved because it is known? 

“The wood I walk in on this mild May day, with the young 
yellow-brown foliage of the oaks between me and the blue sky, the 
white star-flowers and the blue-eyed speedwell and the ground ivy at 
my feet—what grove of tropic palms, what strange ferns or splendid 
broad-petalled blossoms, could ever thrill such deep and delicate fibres 
within me as this home-scene? These familiar flowers, these well- 
remembered bird-notes, this sky with its fitful brightness, these fur- 
rowed and grassy fields, each with a sort of personality given to it by 
the capricious hedgerows—such things as these are the mother tongue 
of our imagination, the language that is laden with all the subtle in- 
extricable associations the fleeting hours of our childhood left behind 
them. Our delight in the sunshine on the deep-bladed grass to-day, 
might be no more than the faint perception of wearied souls, if it were 
not for the sunshine and the grass in the far-off years, which still live 
in us, and transform our perception into love.” 


WINTER TIME, 


“ Fine old Christmas, with the snowy hair and ruddy face, had done 
his duty that year in the noblest fashion, and had set off his rich gifts 
of warmth and colour with all the heightening contrast of frost and 
snow. 

** Snow lay on the croft and river bank in undulations softer than 
the limbs of infancy ; it lay with the neatliest finished border on every 
sloping roof, making the dark-red gables stand out with a new depth 
of colour ; it weighed heavily on the laurels and fir trees till it fell 
from them with a shuddering sound; it clothed the rough turnip-field 
with whiteness, and made the sheep look like dark blotches ; the gates 
were all blocked up with the sloping drifts, and here and there a dis- 
regarded four-footed beast stood as if petrified ‘in unrecumbent sad- 
ness ;’ there was no gleam, no shadow, for the heavens, too, were one 
still, pale cloud—no sound or motion in anything but the dark river, 
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that flowed and moaned like an unresting sorrow. But old Christmas 
smiled as he laid this cruel-seeming spell on the out-door world, for 
he meant to light up home with new brightness, to deepen all the 
richness of in-door colour, and give a keener edge of delight to the 
warm fragrance of food: he meant to prepare a sweet imprisonment 
that would strengthen the primitive fellowship of kindred, and make 
the sunshine of familiar human faces as welcome as the hidden day- 
star. His kindness fell but hardly on the homeless—fell but hardly on 
the homes where the hearth was not very warm, and where the food 
had little fragrance ; where the human faces had no sunshine in them, 
but rather the leaden, blank-eyed gaze of unexpectant want. But 
the fine old season meant well ; and if he has not learnt the secret how 
to bless men impartially, it is because his father Time, with ever- 
unrelenting purpose, still hides that secret in his own mighty, slow- 
beating heart.” 
THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


‘ ] suppose that is the reason why the small old-fashioned book, 
for which you need only pay sixpence at a book-stall, works miracles 
to this day, turning bitter waters into sweetness: while expensive 
sermons and treatises, newly issued, leave all things as they were 
before. It was written down by a hand that waited for the heart’s 
prompting ; it is the chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, struggle, 
trust and triumph—not written on velvet cushions to teach endurance 
to those who are treading with bleeding feet on the stones. And so 
it remains to all time a lasting record of human needs and human 
consolations : the voice of a brother who, ages ago, felt and suffered 
and renounced—in the cloister, perhaps, with serge gown and tonsured 
head, with much chanting and long fasts, and with a fashion of speech 
different from ours—but under the same silent far-off heavens, and 
with the same passionate desires, the same strivings, the same failures, 
the same weariness.” 


Before we pass on to consider the special purpose of this book, 
one other personal characteristic may be noted. The first 
volume is devoted to the childhood of Maggie, the heroine, and 
of Tom, her brother; and the manner in which this is done esta- 
blishes what Adam Bede had indicated,—that the author possesses 
remarkable insight into the feelings of children, and an almost 
unique power of expressing them. This is a very fine and a 
very rare gift. It is so difficult for a grown-up man or woman 
to enter into the heart of childhood, to follow its inarticulate 
logic, to recreate its simple but intense emotions, to set down in 
order its broken words. Wordsworth has described how the glory 
of childhood perishes :— 


*“‘ Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 

















Representations of Childhood. 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ; 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy : 

‘ The youth, who daily farther from the east 

Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day.” 


Most of us know how true thisis. The light of infancy has died out 
of our hearts, and we cannot now restore even the memory of its 
pain. “We have all sobbed so piteously, standing with tiny bare 
legs above our little socks, when we lost sight of our mother or 
nurse in some strange place ; but we can no longer recall the poig- 
nancy of that moment, and weep over it, as we do over the remem- 
bered sufferings of five or ten years ago. Every one of these keen 
moments has left its trace, and lives in us still ; but such traces have 
blent themselves irrecoverably with the firm texture of our youth 
and manhood; and so it comes that we can look on the troubles 
of our children with a smiling disbelief in the reality of their 
pain.” But some men and women are able to preserve, and carry 
with them through life, the feelings and sensations of these early 
years. Whether what is called “genius” arises out of, or may 
be identified with, this preservative faculty, is a question that we 
cannot stay to consider; but certain it is that only a supreme 
imagination can recall with fidelity the brightness or bitterness 
of its childhood. The attempt is sometimes made by men of 
inferior powers, but the counterfeit is easily detected. We sce 
through it at once,—the representation is what a moderately 
clever man fancies childhood should be, not what our childhood 
was. It is constructed upon a plan; there is method in the mad- 
ness; and the meretricious simplicity betrays the embarrassed 
efforts of the mature mind elaborately attempting to be imma- 
ture. Other artists have sought to describe an abnormal senti- 
mental childhood—as in the Little Dombey of Mr Dickens,—a 
childhood where, though the finer characteristics escape, its 
diseases at least are laid hold of and put down in print. But the 
childhood which the author of Adam Bede draws is quite another 
thing: it is the sensational life of healthy and hungry little ani- 
mals, who are not beyond dressing dolls, and playing at marbles, 
and liking jam-tarts. We cannot doubt its genuineness for a 
moment. “Totty” was the gem of the Poyser household; and 
some of the scenes in which the little lady figured were deli- 
cious :— 
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‘“‘ «Munny, my iron’s twite told; pease put it down to warm.’ 

“The small chirruping voice that uttered this request came from a 
little sunny-haired girl between three and four, who, seated on a high 
chair at the end of the ironing-table, was arduously clutching the 
handle of a miniature iron with her tiny fat fist, and ironing rags with 
an assiduity that required her to put her little red tongue out as far 
as anatomy would allow. 

“ «Cold, is it, my darling? Bless your sweet face!’ said Mrs Poy- 
ser, who was remarkable for the facility with which she could relapse 
from her official objurgatory tone to one of fondness or of friendly 
converse. ‘Never mind! Mother’s done her ironing now.  She’s 
going to put the ironing things away.’ 

*“ ¢Munny, I tould ’ike to do into de barn to Tommy, to see de 
whittawd.’ 

*“ «No, no, no; Totty ’ud get her feet wet,’ said Mrs Poyser, carry- 
ing away her iron. ‘ Run into the dairy, and see cousin Hetty make 
the butter.’ 

“ «T tould ’ike a bit o’ pum-take,’ rejoined Totty, who seemed to be 
provided with several relays of requests; at the same time, taking the 
opportunity of her momentary leisure to put her fingers into a bowl of 
starch, and drag it down, so as to empty the contents with tolerable 
completeness on to the ironing-sheet. 

** «Did ever anybody see the like?’ screamed Mrs Poyser, running 
towards the table when her eye had fallen on the blue stream. ‘ The 
child’s allays i’ mischief if your back’s turned a minute. What shall I 
do to you, you naughty, naughty gell !’ 

* Totty, however, had descended from her chair with great swiftness, 
and was already in retreat towards the dairy, with a sort of waddling 
run, and an amount of fat on the nape of her neck, which made her 
look like the metamorphosis of a white sucking-pig.” 


Many of Tom and Maggie’s experiences are quite as graphic 
and true to nature :— 


**Q don’t bother, Maggie! you're such a silly—I shall go and see 
my rabbits.’ 

“‘ Maggie’s heart began to flutter with fear. She dared not tell the 
sad truth at once, but she walked after Tom in trembling silence as he 
went out, thinking how she could tell him the news so as to soften at 
once his sorrow and his anger; for Maggie dreaded Tom’s anger of 
all things—it was quite a different anger from her own. 

““<«Tom,’ she said, timidly, when they were out of doors, ‘how much 
money did you give for your rabbits ?’ 

“*¢ Two half-crowns and a sixpence,’ said Tom, promptly. 

“<¢] think I’ve got a great deal more than that in my steel purse 
up-stairs. I'll ask mother to give it you.’ 

“¢ What for?’ said Tom. ‘I don’t want your money, you silly 
thing. I’ve got a great deal more money than you, because I’m a 
boy. I always have half-sovereigns and sovereigns for my Christmas 
boxes, because I shall be a man; and you only have five-shilling pieces, 
because you're only a girl.’ 
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“< Well, but, Tom—if mother would let me give you two half- 
crowns and a sixpence out of my purse to put into your pocket and 
spend, you know; and buy some more rabbits with it ?’ 

“ ¢ More rabbits? I don’t want any more.’ 

“ «OQ, but Tom, they’re all dead.’ 

‘Tom stopped immediately in his walk and turned round towards 
Maggie. ‘You forgot to feed ’em, then, and Harry forgot?’ he 
said, his colour heightening for a moment, but soon subsiding.  ‘T’ll 
pitch into Harry—lI'll have him turned away. And I don’t love you, 
Maggie. Youshan’t go fishing with me to-morrow. I told you to 
go and see the rabbits every day.’ He walked on again. 

“ ¢ Yes, but I forgot—and I couldn’t help it, indeed, Tom. I’m so 
very sorry,’ said Maggie, while the tears rushed fast. 

“¢You’re a naughty girl.’ said Tom, severely, ‘and I’m sorry I 
bought you the fish-line. I con’t love you.’ 

“ ¢Q, Tom, it’s very cruel,’ sobbed Maggie. I'd forgive you, if you 
forgot anything—I wouldn’t mind what you did—I’d forgive you and 
love you.’ 

“ ¢ Yes, you're a silly—but I never do forget things—ZJ don’t.’ 

“*¢Q, please forgive me, Tom; my heart will break,’ said Maggie, 
shaking with sobs, clinging to Tom’s arm, and laying her wet cheek 
on his shoulder. 

“Tom shook her off, and stopped again, saying in a peremptory tone, 
‘Now, Maggie, you just listen. Aren’t I a good brother to you?’ 

“ ¢ Ye-ye-es,’ sobbed Maggie, her chin rising and falling convulsedly. 

“ ¢Didn’t I think about your fish-line all this quarter, and mean to 
buy it, and saved my money o’ purpose, and wouldn’t go halves in the 
toffee, and Spouncer fought me because I wouldn’t ?’ 

“¢Ve-ye-es ...andI.. . lo-lo-love you so, Tom.’ 

“ ¢ But you’re a naughty girl. Last holidays you licked the paint off 
my lozenge-box, and the holidays before that you let the boat drag 
my fish-line down when Id set you to watch it, and you pushed your 
head through my kite, all for nothing.’ 

“ ¢ But I didn’t mean,’ said Maggie; ‘I couldn’t help it.’ 

“ «Yes, you could,’ said Tom, ‘if you’d minded what you were 
doing. And you’re a naughty girl, and you shan’t go fishing with me 
to-morrow.’ 

“With this terrible conclusion, Tom ran away from Maggie towards 
the mill, meaning to greet Luke there, and complain to him of Harry.” 


Maggie is the heroine of The Mill. The wilful little maiden, 
in her early girlhood, is one of the most charming figures ever 
drawn in a romance. The petulant poetic child, with her flashs 
ing black eyes, and her dark unkempt locks, which she tosse- 
about with the air of a small Shetland pony, wrecking stormy 
vengeance upon her doll, or caressing it in tender remorse, vain 
of her cleverness, defying the powers that be, and yet eager for 
love, flashes through that prosaic life like a sunbeam—like a 
verse of Homer in the Pandects. Governed by her feelings, she 
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is continually in mischief, her fitful and vivid imagination is 
always leading her astray ; and then she is judged as though her 
wrong-doing were the fruit of deliberately wicked intention, and 
not (as it is) of a peculiar, fine, and highly strung nature. She 
feels keenly, but blindly, the coarse injustice of the verdict ; she 
protests against it in bitterness of soul, or appeals mutely to 
the gods (for Maggie is a little heathen at heart); but the pas- 
sionate pain in the child’s breast remains mostly inarticulate. 
The temptations which try this littke Maggie when she arrives 
at womanhood—her moral and spiritual education, so to speak— 
give to The Mill on the Floss its dramatic interest and consistency. 
We are not asked to pronounce a verdict on any vulgar temp- 
tation, on any absolute crime. The lofty and imperious woman 
is in no danger of falling as the vain and simple Hetty did. The 
guilt is so subtle, that it is difficult to determine whether it be 
guilt or no; the temptations to yield are so complex, that it 
becomes a controversy whether to resist be better. The weak- 
nesses are those to which a nature like Maggie’s is peculiarly 
liable,—not the less dangerous, because masked and _ intricate. 
The conflict between desire and duty,—the desire being in itself 
perfectly legitimate, and the duty repugnant and oppressive,—is 
the conflict which Maggie has to encounter. She does not win, 
and she is not altogether defeated. The proud beauty is humbled 
and brought low; but even in her bitterest abandonment she 
asserts a nobleness of nature which raises her above those who 
condemn her. It is a story of martyrdom,—none the less 
touching because the martyr is not always strong, because 
the sensitive nerves shrink from the torture, because the 
feeble knees sometimes refuse to sustain the eager and soaring 
spirit. 

Maggie, the woman, is the development of the dark-eyed and 
rebellious child. ‘ Magsie,”—as her brother used to call her in 
their moments of childish reconciliation,—has grown into a lovely 
girl, tall, dark, crowned with a circling coronet of jet-black hair ; 
for the wild mane which she had shaken so defiantly at the 
world has been subdued, and is now the crowning charm of her 
rich and expressive beauty ; and owning the eyes which cap- 
tivate and madden mankind,—“ such eyes,—defying and depre- 
cating, contradicting and clinging, imperious and beseeching,— 
full of delicious opposites.” And the spirit is still the child’s,— 
there is the same deep necessity for loving, the same impetuous 
unrest, the same ungovernable sensibility. But as her nature 
expands, the hard and crushing narrowness of her lot becomes 
more and more difficult to bear. She yearns for the finer and 
more open life beyond its borders. But her duty, as she reads 
it, requires her to renounce the world with which her own loftiest 
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and most poetic instincts claim fellowship. On more than one 
occasion these motives come into sharp collision,—sometimes she 
yields, sometimes she triumphs. This is the storm which wages 
in Maggie’s heart all her life, and which, through its various 
issues, is traced with supreme truthfulness. 

Twice Maggie is bitterly tempted,—by her pity (for at bottom 
it is truly never more than pity) for Philip, and by her love for 
Stephen. Philip is the son of the man who has ruined her 
father. She knows that the parents of both would forbid the 
banns ; yet, after a severe struggle, she consents to meet Philip, 
and confesses that she loves him. She yields to her intense 
longing for a larger life. Her father’s querulous sense of failure, 
the mild irrationality of her mother, the meanness of the deso- 
lated home, were withering her mind, and crushing her heart ; 
and the proud and lofty spirit could not endure the bonds which 
the disciple of Thomas & Kempis, in the ardour of renunciation, 
had tried to bind around her lithe limbs. Philip represents to 
her imagination that liberated life for which she yearns, and in 
which alone she can breathe freely. His conversation, his love, 
his quaint reveries, his animated pencil, open up to her a new 
world, warm with light, and vivid with colour,—and she cannot 
resist the temptation to enter. So she admits a ground of con- 
cealment into her life that hurts its simplicity and clearness. 
The rule of sacrifice ceases to be the rule of her conduct. She 
surrrenders herself henceforth (as she feels with fruitless pain) 
to “the seductive guidance of illimitable wants.” 

The same contest is renewed, in even more tragic fashion, when 
Maggie, in the pride of her mature beauty, fascinates Stephen 
Guest. Her hand is promised to Philip; Stephen is virtually 
engaged to Maggie’s cousin, Lucy—a pretty, gentle, affectionate 
little soul. But the bitter god of love comes between the affianced 
lovers, and separates them. Maggie cannot help loving Stephen. 
There is a richer, more complex music in his nature than in 
Philip’s, a poetic sensibility which attunes with her own, an in- 
tense enjoyment of the beautiful in life, to which her heart re- 
sponds. ‘The miserable fascination cannot be resisted by either 
of them; and, in the fierce inward conflict which it arouses,— 
for Maggie unites with a certain passionate abandonment the 
spiritual force of a woman who has held silent and protracted 
communings with pain,—the great power of the writer is mani- 
fested. The interview at the ball, when the girl casts back with 
the ire and bitterness of shame the involuntary homage she has 
extorted, is rendered by its dramatic vigour and minute truth- 
fulness singularly impressive. 

But Maggie, subdued by this appealing love, cannot be always 
strong: she loves Stephen, and she is forced to beg for pity, for 
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mercy; to beseech him, because she loves him, to aid, and not to 
weaken, her resolution. 

“He was looking eagerly at her face for the least sign of com- 
pliance; his large, firm, gentle grasp was on her hand. She was 
silent for a few moments, with her eyes fixed on the ground; then she 
drew a deep breath, and said, looking up at him with solemn sadness, 

“<Q it is difficult—life is very difficult. It seems right to me some- 
times that we should follow our strongest feeling ;—but then, such 
feelings continually come across the ties that all our former life has 
made for us—the ties that have made others dependent on us—and 
would cut them in two. If life were quite easy and simple, as it might 
have been in paradise, and we could always see that one being first 
towards whom . . . I mean, if life did not make duties for us before 
love comes—love would be a sign that two people ought to belong to 
each other. But I see—I feel it is not so now: there are things we 
must renounce in life: some of us must resign love. Many things are 
difficult and dark to me; but I see one thing quite clearly—that I 
must not, caunot seek my own happiness by sacrificing others. Love 
is natural; but surely pity and faithfulness and memory are natural 
too. And they would live in me still, and punish me if I did not obey 
them. I should be haunted by the suffering I had caused. Our love 
would be poisoned. Don’t urge me; help me—help me, because I love 
you.’ ” 


How, without any volition of their own, the river bears the 
lovers to the sea, and forces upon them the wrong against which 
they have striven; how, for one brief hour, Maggie’s resolution 
fails; how she yields to what seems the inevitable and irresist- 
ible; and how again she gathers up all the spiritual forces of 
her nature, and shakes herself free from the drowsy and bewitch- 
ing spell which had benumbed her faculties,—reaching, ere the 
end comes, the highest levels of self-sacrifice ;—is told in lan- 
guage of surpassing beauty. 

But we quarrel with the ending,—not, indeed, because it is 
tragic, but because it is not the fit close to that keen, and subtle, 
and masterly analysis. A bit of melodrama at the finish is in- 
appropriate and illogical. Nature, we may be sure, did not 
bring the tragedy to a close in that rough-and-ready fashion. 
She evoked a subtler issue—she tried a more intricate process of 
reparation. The author says finely, that it is often difficult to 
judge when life must go henceforth in a different direction from 
the best (from the best, at least, which was possible once),—when 
the wrong-doing must be condoned. “The great problem of 
the shifting relation between passion and duty is clear to no man 
who is capable of apprehending it; the question whether the 
moment has come in which a man has fallen below the possi- 
bility of a renunciation that will carry any efficacy, and must 
accept the sway of a passion against which he has struggled as a 
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trespass, is one for which we have no master-key that will suit 
all cases.” True, such judgments are difficult; but, with all 
deference, we believe that a woman placed in Maggie’s position 
would have instinctively felt that the time had come when she 
must marry Stephen. She had resisted. But the world, cireum- 
stances, her own weakness (call it by what name we like), had 
proved too strong for her. It was time to give in. Not that it 
can ever be right to give in to evil; but there was no absolute 
evil here—all the evil that could be done had been done. The 
two hearts that were bound up in them were already hurt and 
bleeding, well-nigh broken. Maggie was innocent, but her fair 
name was sullied. She loved Stephen more than she loved any 
other man; he loved her deeply and truly. Why should she 
renounce him? Could the renunciation bear any fruit? That 
is the question ; for when it is fruitless, renunciation degenerates 
into asceticism. The man who practises a true self-denial re- 
strains his inclinations, because he knows that his restraint will 
work good to others; but the ascetic starves, without purpose, a 
part of his nature. It is no doubt very humbling to feel that 
the time has come when, by our own act (or, as in Maggie’s 
case, because we have not resisted day and night with all our 
might), we are forced to take the path which we know is the 
lower or less noble one; but the discipline which teaches hu- 
mility is not unpurifying. So Philip and Maggie should have 
been united—were united, if we read their story aright. No 
very vivid happiness, perhaps, was in store for them. <A sense 
of defeat and failure, of the loss of that more excellent life which 
might have been theirs had they had courage for the sacrifice, 
abided with them. The vision of a still sorrowful face haunted 
them at times with its gentle reproach. But the great love 
which had taken them captive gave them shelter; under its 
boughs they walked on together—“through Eden took their 
solitary way”—hand in hand, and looking into eyes whose light, 
memories, that were once keen and stinging pains, had some- 
what dimmed. But few eyes, owned by the men and women 
one knows, do not bear the traces of such pain; there are not 
many lives into which more of imperfection has not entered. 
We all carry the marks of these failures with us to our graves ; 
and this consciousness of a fall from absolute goodness—this sense 
of loss, irretrievable, that can never be quite repaired in this 
world, is often supremely tragic—so tragic, that Tragedy herself, 
“sweeping by in sceptred pall,” need not scruple to use it. 
Maggie’s relation to her brother is another centre of interest ; 
and the contrast between the two is very skilfully sustained. 
Tom is one of those intolerable men we have all met,—who are 
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always superficially right, and fundamentally wrong. Even as 
a boy he is a somewhat Radamanthine personage, determined to 

unish every one who deserves punishment, but sure that he 
himself never can deserve it. His rigid purpose, his inflexible 
will, his silent vindictiveness, his hard unloving righteousness, 
do not constitute a very amiable character. Such a man never 
gets into a scrape; yet we feel that it would be better for him if 
he did; for that confident integrity, that icy and repellant pro- 
bity, is really, when analysed, just one of the many disguises 
which selfishness assumes. It is, of course, impossible for Tom 
to understand his sister. He thinks her weak, vacillating, and 
untrustworthy. He is below feeling the imperious sensibilities, 
the fine mental needs, which are the source of her wrong-doing. 
He means to do her justice,—he is always bitterly just ; but it is 
the justice which is meted out by a man who has never felt the 
need of mercy, and is, therefore, a justice essentially inhuman. 
Maggie, who is devoted to her brother, resents his harsh treat- 
ment of her,—in childhood, in an uneasy inarticulate way, and 
believing that she herself is at fault, but learning, as she grows 
up, that it is his narrowness, as much as her own weakness, that 
is to blame. At length they come into angry collision: Tom 
has spoken with cruel rudeness to Philip, has made Maggie pro- 
mise not to see her lover again, and the hurt and indignant soul 


of the girl i be any longer silent :— 


he fe 4 

“Tom and Miecie walked on in silence for some yards. He was 
still holding her wrist tightly, as if he were compelling a culprit from 
the scene of action. At last Maggie, with a violent snatch, drew her 
hand away, and her pent-up, long-gathered irritation burst into utter- 
ance. 

“¢ Tyon’t suppose that I think you are right, Tom, or that I bow to 
your will. I despise the feelings you have shown in speaking to Philip: 
I detest your insulting unmanly allusions to his deformity. You have 
been reproaching other people all your life—you have been always 
sure you yourself are right: it is because you have not a mind large 
enough to see that there is anything better than your own conduct 
and your own petty aims.’ 

*¢ Certainly,’ said Tom, coolly. ‘I don’t see that your conduct is 
better, or your aims either. If your conduct, and Philip Wakem’s 
conduct, has been right, why are you ashamed of its being known? 
Answer me that. I know what I have aimed at in my conduct, and 
I’ve succeeded: pray, what good has your conduct brought to you or 
any one else ?’ ? 

**¢] don’t want to defend myself,’ said Maggie, still with vehemence: 
‘I know I’ve been wrong—often, continually. But yet, sometimes 
when I have done wrong, it has been because I have feelings that you 
would be the better for, if you had them. If you were in fault ever— 
if you had done anything very wrong, I should be sorry for the pain 
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it brought you; I should not want punishment to be heaped on you. 
But you have always enjoyed punishing me—you have always been 
hard and cruel to me: even when I was a little girl, and always loved 
you better than any one else in the world, you would let me go crying 
to bed without forgiving me. You have no pity: you have no sense 
of your own imperfection and your own sins. It is a sin to be hard; 
it is not fitting for a mortal—for a Christian. You are nothing but 
a Pharisee. You thank God for nothing but your own virtues—you 
think they are great enough to win you everything else. You have 
not even a vision of feelings by the side of which your shining virtues 
are mere darkness !’” 


So the two are henceforth separated,—Maggie seeing more 
and more clearly how faulty that narrow nature is, how hard 
and unloving the judgment it passes upon erring mortals is, 
resenting that judgment, and rebelling against it with all the 
strength of her womanhood ; Tom more and more confident in 
the rectitude of his intentions, and in the inflexible theory of life 
in which he has been nurtured. He is always successful; no 
failure shakes him adrift from his moorings, or teaches him a 
wider and kindlier wisdom. He regards with cold scorn his 
sister’s failures, with pitiless wrath his sister’s disgrace ; and it 
is not until the end that his eyes are opened, and that the true 
superiority of that richer, purer, and more noble nature is seen by 
him as it ought to be seen. Then—in that last supreme agony 
of their lives—he learns how entirely he has misjudged her :— 


“Tt was not till Tom had pushed off and they were on the wide 
water—he face to face with Maggie—that the full meaning of what 
had happened rushed upon his mind. It came with so overpowering 
a foree—it was such a new revelation to his spirit, of the depths in 
life, that had lain beyond his vision which he had fancied so keen and 
clear—that he was unable to ask a question. They sat mutely gazing 
at each other: Maggie with eyes of intense life looking out from a 
weary, beaten face—Tom pale with a certain awe and humiliation. 
Thought was busy though the lips were silent: and though he could 
ask no question, he guessed a story of almost miraculous divinely- 
protected effort. But at last a mist gathered over the blue-grey 
eyes, and the lips found a word they could utter: the old childish— 
* Magsie !’” 

Here we must leave them. We hope that we have explained 
pretty clearly the purpose of this book, and the moral difficul- 
ties which it touches. They are difficulties which need to be 
conned by all of us,—specially belonging, as they do, to an age 
like the present, when duty has lost its simplicity, and material 
forces govern the world. ‘That they are probed by a hand which 
seldom falters, by a judgment supremely impartial, and by a 
genius vivid and intense, the sketch we have given, and the ex- 
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We have said that Nathaniel Hawthorne may be taken as the 
representative of what we have called the secondary order of 
the imagination. Many readers, we know, will resent the award. 
The grave sympathy, the homely insight, the classic Puritanism, 
the rich and meditative intellect, have commended their owner 
to a multitude of admirers, and kept a place of kindly greeting 
for him in many hearts and by many firesides. Nor can it be 
denied that his imagination is vivid and affluent, and capable of 
sustaining an impassioned and lofty flight. It is perhaps hardly 
fair, moreover, to assert without qualification, that the imagina- 
tion, which takes the colour of what it feeds on, is necessarily 
inferior. The question is still an “ open” one—one on which the 
Cabinet is divided ; and though, for our own part, we have never 
doubted that the tranquil supremacy of the “ Shakespearean” 
mind represents the very highest type, yet we all know that 
treatises have been written to prove the reverse. But to the 
class we have described—whether first-class or second-class— 
Mr Hawthorne belongs. At present Rome masters him : he has 
been subdued by the vanquished Queen of Christendom. Nor 
need we wonder at this. Stronger men have yielded to the fascina- 
tion. Uncrowned, dishevelled, and forlorn, she yet remembers 
a spell taught her in the old pagan ages, which takes us captive, 
and binds our hearts to her for ever. 

Mr Hawthorne is an admirable writer; but his style (where 
both are so pre-eminently good) is curiously unlike that of the 
lady of whose works we have spoken. J/ers has a crystal-like 

urity ; his is dyed with rich and vivid colours. The rhetoric 
of Adam Bede, untouched by the heart or the imagination, might 
become bald; with these,—exactly as we have it, in short,—it 
is the perfection of natural eloquence. But even without ori- 
ginal thought or deep feeling, Mr Hawthorne’s style—rich, 
fragrant, and mixed with flowers of many hues, like Attic honey 
-—would be always delightful. Even in this matter of language 
the contrast we have insisted upon asserts itself; while, as re- 
spects the relative power of these writers to delineate character, 
the evidence is still more decisive. In the one book it grows 
like a flower; in the other, it is constructed like a machine. Mr 
Hawthorne, starting with some moral or intellectual conception, 
adapts his characters to it, fits them into the framework he has 
prepared, and expands or compresses them until they fill the 
mould. Thus there is in his representations a want of the ease, 
abandon, and lawlessness of life—they are too symmetrical to be 
natural, too exact to be true. A character may accidentally or 
incidentally illustrate a law; but the writer who models the 
character upon the law, produces a moral or intellectual monster. 
If there are no actual “monsters” in Transformation, there is at 
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least very little flesh and blood in it,—very little except the affluent 
fancy, the fine analysis, and the perfect taste, of an admirable 
critic; no life, but only a great deal of very delightful talk about 
life. Gazing on these statuesque figures, we are never perplexed 
by the controversy that troubled Leontes : 
“ Still, methinks 

There is an air comes from her; what fine chisel 

Could ever yet cut breath?” 

As a guide to Rome, no pleasanter than Mr Hawthorne could 
be wished. ‘To pilgrims, like ourselves, who have trod the dust 
of the Holy City, and on whom the spell of her widowed beauty 
rests, his romance recalls vividly the associations and incidents 
of that delightful life. Our readers will thank us for a glimpse 
or two, through Mr Hawthorne’s spectacles, into these world- 
famous churches and galleries. 


THE DYING GLADIATOR.? 

“¢T used to admire this statue exceedingly, but, latterly, I find 
myself getting weary and annoyed that the man should be such a 
length of time leaning on his arm in the very act of death. If 
he is so terribly hurt, why does he not sink down and die without 
further ado? Fitting moments, imminent emergencies, imperceptible 
intervals between two breaths, ought not to be encrusted with the 
eternal repose of marble; in any sculptural subject, there should be a 
moral standstill, since there must of necessity be a physical one. 
Otherwise, it is like flinging a block of marble up into the air, and by 
some trick or enchantment, causing it to stick there. You feel that it 
ought to come down, and are dissatisfied that it does not obey the 
natural law.’” 

THE LAOCOON. 

“Nothing pleased him, unless it were the group of the Laocoon, 
which, in its immortal agony, impressed Kenyon as a type of the long, 
fierce struggle of man, involved in the knotted entanglements of Error 
and Evil, those two snakes, which, if no Divine help intervene, will be 
sure to strangle him and his children in the end. What he most ad- 
mired was the strange calmness diffused through this bitter strife; so 

’ Mr Hawthorne entertains a very high idea of the value of the artist’s work. 
His remarks upon the functions of the sculptor are very eloguent—as eloquent 
as anything Mr Ruskin has said on the subject :—“ A sculptor, indeed, to meet 
the demands which our preconceptions make upon him, should be even more 
indispensably a poet than those who deal in measured verse and rhyme. His 
material, or instrument, which serves him in the stead of shifting and transitory 
language, is a pure, white, undecaying substance. It ensures immortality to 
whatever is wrought in it, and therefore makes it a religious obligation to com- 
mit no idea to its mighty guardianship, save such as may repay the marble for 
its faithful care, its incorruptible fidelity, by warming it with an ethereal life. 
Under this aspect, marble assumes a sacred character: and no man should dare 
to touch it unless he feels within himself a certain consecration and a priest- 
hood, the only evidence of which, for the public eye, will be the high treatment 
of heroic subjects, or the delicate evolution of spiritual, through material 
beauty.” 
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that it resembled the rage of the sea, made calm by its immensity, or 
the tumult of Niagara, which ceases to be tumult because it lasts for 
ever. Thus, in the Laocoon, the horror of a moment grew to be the 
fate of interminable ages. Kenyon looked upon the group as the one 
triumph of sculpture, creating the repose, which is essential to it, in 
the very acme of turbulent effort; but, in truth, it was his mood of 
unwonted despondency that made him so sensitive to the terrible mag- 
nificence, as well as to the sad moral, of this work.” 


GUIDO’S BEATRICE, 


“The picture represented simply a female head; a very youthful, 
girlish, perfectly beautiful face, enveloped in white drapery, from be- 
neath which strayed a lock or two of what seemed a rich, though 
hidden luxuriance of auburn hair. The eyes were large and brown, 
and met those of the spectator, but evidently with a strange, in- 
effectual effort to escape. There was a little redness about the eyes, 
very slightly indicated, so that you would question whether or no the 
girl had been weeping. The whole face was quiet; there was no dis- 
tortion or disturbance of any single feature; nor was it easy to see 
why the expression was not cheerful, or why a single touch of the 
artist’s pencil should not brighten it into joyousness. But, in fact, it 
was the very saddest picture ever painted or conceived ; it involved 
an unfathomable depth of sorrow, the sense of which came to the 
observer by a sort of intuition. It was a sorrow that removed this 
beautiful girl out of the sphere of humanity, and set her in a far-off 
region, the remoteness of which—while yet her face is so close before 
us—makes us shiver as at a spectre.” 


THE RUINS OF ROME. 

“The Italian climate, moreover, robs age of its reverence, and 
makes it look newer than it is. Not the Coliseum, nor the tombs of 
the Appian Way, nor the oldest pillar in the Forum, nor any other 
Roman ruin, be it as dilapidated as it may, ever give the impression 
of venerable antiquity which we gather, along with the ivy, from the 
grey walls of an English abbey or castle. And yet every brick or 
stone, which we pick up among the former, had fallen ages before the 
foundation of the latter was begun. This is owing to the kindliness 
with which Nature takes an English ruin to her heart, covering it with 
ivy, as tenderly as Robin Redbreast covered the dead babes with 
forest leaves. She strives to make it a part of herself, gradually ob- 
literating the handiwork of man, and supplanting it with her own 
mosses and trailing verdure, till she has won the whole structure back. 
But, in Italy, whenever man has once hewn a stone, Nature forthwith 
relinquishes her right to it, and never lays her finger on it again. 
Age after age finds it bare and naked, in the barren sunshine, and 
leaves it so.” 

ST PETER’s. 

“One afternoon, as Hilda entered Saint Peter’s in sombre mood, its 
interior beamed upon her with all the effect of a new creation. It 
seemed an embodiment of whatever the imagination could conceive, 
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or the heart desire, as a magnificent, comprehensive, majestic symbol 
of religious faith. All splendour was included within its verge, and 
there was space for all. She gazed with delight even at the multi- 
plicity of ornament. She was glad at the cherubim that fluttered 
upon the pilasters, and of the marble doves, hovering, unexpectedly, 
with green olive-branches of precious stones. She could spare nothing, 
now, of the manifold magnificence that had been lavished, in a hundred 
places, richly enough to have made world-famous shrines in any other 
church, but which here melted away into the vast, sunny breadth, 
and were of no separate account. Yet each contributed its little all 
towards the grandeur of the whole. . . . The pavement! it stretched 
out illimitably, a plain of many-coloured marble, where thousands of 
worshippers might kneel together, and shadowless angels tread among 
them without brushing their heavenly garments against those earthly 
ones. The roof! the dome! Rich, gorgeous, filled with sunshine, 
cheerfully sublime, and fadeless after centuries, those lofty depths 
seemed to translate the heavens to mortal comprehension, and help 
the spirit upward to a yet higher and wider sphere. Must not the 
faith that built this matchless edifice, and warmed, illuminated, and 
overflowed from it, include whatever can satisfy human aspirations at 
the loftiest, or minister to human necessity at the sorest? If Religion 
had a material home, was it not here?” 


Of the strange story which binds these charming criticisms 
together, we have not time to speak at length. Only let it be 


noted that one trait very characteristic of Mr Hawthorne’s habit 
of thought reappears. Those who have read The House with 
the Seven Gables, and The Scarlet Letter (the latter by far the 
most powerful and sustained imaginative effort that Mr Haw- 
thorne has yet made), will understand to what we allude. His 
fictions have, almost without exception, a peculiar background. 
The commonplace events of the present are shrouded in the 
ghost-like shadows of the past. The influences of the dead 
haunt and afilict the footsteps of living men. This new English 
earth has seen the Indian and the Puritan, and Monarchy and 
Revolution ; and two centuries of English civilization and Eng- 
lish crime cannot be lightly lost. It is the moral feeling, how- 
ever, that he communicates to this association which is most 
peculiar to himself. The crime of yesterday is curiously inter- 
wrought with the retribution of to-day. It follows the present 
with menacing tenacity, and clings to it with an immitigable 
grasp. It is continually rising up in judgment against us. Why 
do the bright eyes lose their lustre, and why are the rosy lips 
paled, and how has a dark shadow fallen upon the fair brow of 
the young girl—darker than is meet for the blooming youth of 
an English maiden? We are told that her health is delicate 
and uncertain ; and we know that her mother died of the same 
mysterious blight. Mr Hawthorne finds another explanation,— 
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an explanation not endorsed by the Faculty. It is the family 
curse,—the cruel sin of the grim Puritan grandfather,—that falls 
upon the maiden’s head, and spoils her innocent youth. And 
so in Transformation, the Count of Monte Bene represents the 
pleasant rural life of old Etruria, and inherits the playful unre- 
flective virtues of the ancestor who had piped to the Nymphs and 
caroused with Pan, “while Italy was yet guiltless of Rome.” 
The marble of Praxiteles preserves to us in unfaded youth the 
form of this sylvan Sire; and with Mr Hawthorne’s picture of 
the famous statue,—striking, as it does, the key-note to his story, 
—we take our leave of a capricious and fantastic, but captivating 
romance :— 


“The Faun is the marble image of a young man, leaning his right 
arm on the trunk or stump of a tree: one hand hangs carelessly by 
his side; in the other he holds the fragment of a pipe, or some such 
sylvan instrument of music. His only garment—a lion’s skin, with 
the claws upon his shoulder—falls half way down his baek, leaving the 
limbs and entire front of the figure nude. The form, thus displayed, 
is marvellously graceful, but has a fuller and more rounded outline, 
more flesh, and less of heroic muscle than the old seulptors were wont 
to assign to their types of masculine beauty. The character of the 
face corresponds with the figure ; it is most agreeable in outline and 
feature, but rounded and somewhat voluptuously developed, especially 
about the throat and chin; the nose is almost straight, but very 
slightly curves inward, thereby acquiring an indescribable charm of 
geniality and humour. The mouth, with its full yet delicate lips, seems 
so nearly to smile outright, that it calls forth a responsive smile. The 
whole statue—unlike anything else that ever was wrought in that 
severe material of marble—conveys the idea of an amiable and sensual 
creature, easy, mirthful, apt for jollity, yet not incapable of being 
touched by pathos. It is impossible to gaze long at this stone image 
without conceiving a kindly sentiment towards it, as if its substance 
were warm to the touch, and imbued with actual life. It comes very 
close to some of our pleasantest sympathies. 

“Perhaps it is the very lack of moral severity, of any high and 
heroic ingredient in the character of the Faun, that makes it so de- 
lightful an object to the human eye and to the frailty of the human 
heart. The being here represented is endowed with no principle of 
virtue, and would be incapable of comprehending such ; but he would 
be true and honest by dint of his simplicity. We should expect from 
him no sacrifice or effort for an abstract cause; there is not an atom 
of martyr’s stuff in all that softened marble; but he has a capacity 
for strong and warm attachment, and might act devotedly through its 
impulse, and even die for it at need. It is possible, too, that the Faun 
might be educated through the medium of his emotions, so that the 
coarser animal portion of his nature might eventually be thrown into 
the background, though never utterly expelled. 

“ The animal nature, indeed, is a most essential part of the Faun’s 
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composition ; for the characteristics of the brute creation meet and 
combine with those of humanity in this strange yet true and natural 
conception of antique poetry and art. Praxiteles has subtly diffused 
throughout his work that mute mystery which so hopelessly perplexes 
us whenever we attempt to gain an intellectual or sympathetic know- 
ledge of the lower orders of creation. The riddle is indieated, how- 
ever, only by two definite signs ; these are the two ears of the Faun, 
which are leaf-shaped, terminating in little peaks, like those of some 
species of animals. Though not so seen in the marble, they are pro- 
bably to be considered as clothed in fine, downy fur. In the coarser 
representations of this class of mythological creatures, there is another 
token of brute kindred—a certain caudal appendage ; which, if the 
Faun of Praxiteles must be supposed to possess it at all, is hidden by 
the lion’s skin that forms his garment. The pointed and furry ears, 
therefore, are the sole indications of his wild, forest nature. 

“Only a sculptor of the finest imagination, the most delicate taste, 
the sweetest feeling, and the rarest artistic skill—in a word, a sculptor 
and a poet too—could have first dreamed of a Faun in this guise, and 
then have succeeded in imprisoning the sportive and frisky thing in 
marble, Neither man nor animal, and yet no monster; but a being 
in whom both races meet on friendly ground! ‘The idea grows coarse 
as we handle it, and hardens in our grasp. But, if the spectator 
broods long over the statue, he will be conscious of its spell; all the 
pleasantness of sylvan life, all the genial and happy characteristics of 
creatures that dwell in woods and fields, will seem to be mingled and 
kneaded into one substance, along with the kindred qualities in the 
human soul. ‘Trees, grass, flowers, woodland streamlets, cattle, deer, 
and unsophisticated man! The essence of all these was compressed 
long ago, and still exists within that discoloured marble surface of the 
Faun of Praxiteles,” 
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Art. VIII.—ZLa Verité sur la Russie. Par le Prince PIERRE 
Do.corovuKorr. Paris, 1860. 


WE have here a work of no common merit, on the actual condition 
of the Russian Empire. It is marred, indeed, by prejudices so 
strong, and antipathies so poignant, that the utmost assumption 
of dispassionateness fails to disguise them. But although Prince 
Dolgoroukoff, in depicting, for instance, the iniquities of the 
Russian bureaucracy, is apt to turn portrait into caricature, we 
cannot question that his grievance is essentially true, and that 
the work, viewed as a whole, presents the ablest exposé of Rus- 
sian government and Russian society that has yet reached 
the west of Europe. The three principal works hitherto pub- 
lished on this subject, in our generation, have been written re- 
spectively by a Russian, a German, and a Frenchman. No one 
of these can be said to be absolutely out of date. The work of 
De Custine relates to Russia twenty-one years ago; that of 
Haxthausen dates from ten and fifteen years ago; and that of 
Tegoborski describes the author’s country as it existed within 
the last six or seven years.” Yet, with these and other rivals, 
such as Tourgueneff in the field, Prince Dolgoroukoff has con- 
trived to write a book on the same subject altogether new ; and 
he has compressed into one volume much more that a politician 
would desire to read, than his three leading predecessors have 
produced in twelve. Haxthausen and Custine were foreign tra- 
vellers, superficially acquainted of necessity with a government 
almost as intolerant of inquiry as the Chinese ; Tegoborski failed 
in depth of thought and clearness of view; but M. de Dol- 
goroukoff, though sometimes falling into empiricism, sometimes 
running into extremes, writes with the knowledge of a Russian, 
and with much of the comprehensive view of a statesman. 

The distinguished author of this work held, we believe, at one 
time, a station of some eminence in the Russian Government ; 
and though subsequently banished the empire under the reign 
of Nicholas, and now probably more than ever in mauvaise odeur 
in Russia, we understand that he is no longer in legal or in- 
voluntary exile. From Paris, he therefore publishes this work 
in the language of his adoption ; and in his preface he defends 
himself against the possible presumption of a want of nationality, 
in choosing to convey his views in the French language rather 
than the Russian. While the former, he says, is the language 
of Europe, the latter is, for his purposes of authorship, no language 


? Mémoires et Voyages en la Russie pendant 1839. 
? Etudes sur la force productive de la Russie, 1852-54. 
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at all; for the circulation of such a work as his would be at once 
arrested in Russia. With this introduction for his work, he 
next introduces himself to the European public, with antecedents 
which form in themselves a qualification, of which the internal 
evidence of his work bears reciprocal evidence :— 


“‘ T have largely studied,” says M. de Dolgoroukoff, “ the history of 
my country; I have known the greater part of the men who, during 
five-and-twenty years, have held power in Russia, and the greater 
part of those who hold it at this day; I am acquainted with their 
biography and their intimate relations. 1 have lived in the two 
capitals and in the interior of the country; I have suffered banish- 
ment ; I stand in relations with persons in the most different social 
positions, from the most elevated to the most unassuming. Estab- 
lished now in a foreign country, I design henceforth to write on 
Russia, in the intimate belief of seeing the truth, placed in the great 
day of publicity, even by a pen so feeble as mine, prove useful to my 
beloved country.”—Pp. 3-4. 


The emancipation of the serfs is at this moment constituting 
an epoch in Russian history, and probably the greatest in all the 
changes of internal organization that the empire has yet under- 
gone. It isimmediately 4 propos of this that Prince Dolgoroukoff 
writes. And though his work apparently diverges from that 
subject into a general view of the constitution of the Russian 
government, he does so, less in order to present his readers with 
a complete view of the position of his country, than because the 
emancipation of the serfs presents quite as much of an administra- 
tive difficulty as of a territorial or social question. His elaborate 
and reiterated philippics against the Russian bureaucracy form, 
therefore, a part, though perhaps an exaggerated and dispropor- 
tionate part, of the didactic aim of his work ; for he holds it im- 
possible to explain the situation of the serf question irrespectively 
of the bureaucratic organization, by which he represents all pro- 
gress as trammelled. Prince Dolgoroukoff, therefore, unlike those 
writers on the state of Russia with whom we have compared him, 
has the advantage of coming forward as the man of his epoch, 
to explain the question which now divides interests in Russia, 
and arrests attention throughout Europe. 

We must take up the subject very much in the same way. 
The great problem of serf-emancipation having been brought 
forward, it must be worked out, if worked out at all, in great 
degree at any rate by the government of the country; and the 
first question is, accordingly, the general character of that govern- 
ment, and its attitude towards this as one of the chief examples 
of social and political reform. The author himself commences 
by offering a general view of the state of government in Russia. 
He looks on the State as a sort of whited sepulchre, pleasing 
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outwardly to the eye, but within full of dead men’s bones and of 
all uncleanness. Russia, he tells us, “is an immense edifice, 
European in its exterior, adorned by a European facade, but 
Asiatic in the fashioning of its interior.” Its functionaries are 
true Tartars in their administration, disguised as Europeans in 
costume. The Russian government is mendacious, venal, cruel, 
despotic, and essentially barbarous. 

In coming next to the distribution of power thus marked and 
thus exercised, Prince Dolgoroukoff describes the autocracy of 
the Czar as merely nominal. He appears to regard the Km- 
peror very much as a hereditary Doge. He describes the 
absolute rulers of the empire to be neither the emperor, nor the 
aristocracy, nor the priesthood, but the bureaucracy. “ One of 
the most generally accredited errors,” he tells us, “ consists in 
regarding the Emperor of all the Russias as an all-powerful 
autocrat. Autocrat in law, the Emperor is scarcely ever so in 
fact. He may exile any one, he may deprive any one of his 
fortune, his liberty, his life ; he can strike off heads at his caprice ; 
but one would believe that the Emperor Alexander, a far-sighted 
and good prince, would be very careful of exercising such savage 
rights. In reality, the Emperor is but the editor, and sometimes 
even only the promulgator, of laws and ordinances, without hay- 
ing the slightest power in the world to control their execution.” 

Such being the degree of power in possession of the Czar, 
Prince Dolgoroukoft inquires upon what basis the Russian 
administration reposes :— 

“Is it (he asks) upon the laws? Certainly not; for no country is 
more rich than Russia in laws, ordinances, and rules of all kinds: the 
Russian code is the most voluminous in the world. It contains fifteen 
volumes of more than a thousand pages each; and every year there 
appear supplements besides. But this code, so useful for the prosperity 
of the paper-makers, is a dead letter to the country. The first article 
of the first volume, in placing the Emperor above all the laws, trans- 
forms all the fifteen volumes, thick as they are, into the most volumi- 
nous of bad pleasantries. The Russian administration reposes on the 
equality of all, not before the law, as in Europe, but before the caprice 
of the power and venality of the administration, as in Asia.”—P. 6. 


The author then tells us that the bureaucracy are an incarna- 
tion of evil, and the chief incubus on government. No ex- 
pressions are too strong, no colouring is too vivid, for Prince 
Dolgoroukoff, in his portraiture of this body. Their corruption, 
their inhumanity, their falsehood, their systematic deception of 
their own sovereign, their resolute opposition to every sort of 
reform, their servility in the midst of power, their fraud and 
avarice in the midst of wealth, are the themes on which the 
author pre-eminently delights to dwell. His initial chapter, 
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which he styles “ Apercu général sur la Russie,” is devoted to 
a general view of the whole system ; and from this he reproduces 
in later chapters, and at greater length, the description which he 
here extends, as it were, in a concentrated form, somewhat beyond 
the limits of credibility. He speaks of the bureaucracy as pos- 
sessing two allies :— 

“Tf a law published by the Emperor is useful to the interests of the 
bureaucracy, or to those of Ministers, or of the entourage of the 
Imperial Court, you may be certain that it will be executed with a 
vigour and a zeal quite remarkable ; but if it is of no use to the in- 
terests of the three powers which we have just mentioned, it will at 
any rate be executed only with tardiness and distaste; and if it is 
opposed to their interests, you may be certain that it will never be 
executed at all. But of these three powers, the most influential, the 
most powerful, is, without contradiction, the bureaucracy, that moral 
leprosy of Russia.”—P. 7. 


Again, we read that the Russian bureaucracy are “ corrupt, 
greedy, plundering, a triple extract of the worst and vilest pas- 
sions.” ‘They are described as first deceiving the people by de- 
claring that the worst abuses of their administration are sanc- 
tioned and desired by the sovereign ; and as next deceiving the 
sovereign, in representing as dangerous and revolutionary “a 
people so worthy of confidence and affection.” The author 
describes this body as presenting an invincible barrier between 
the sovereign and the whole of the rest of the community, and 
by means of which it rules everywhere, and pillages everywhere. 
Russia he describes as the country of organized official false- 
hood. He characterizes the official reports of the authorities, 
from the deputy chiefs of the district police up to the ministers 
and the President of the Council himself, as consisting, where 
they are designed for the Emperor's perusal, of deliberate false- 
hoods, which all the other bureaucrats presuppose to be false- 
hoods, and which no bureaucrat, much as he inculcates them 
on the Emperor, ever thinks of believing himself. 

These generalities, however, give way—and it is high time 
that they should do so—to more definite accusations. In devis- 
ing the means of a reform of a government weighed down by 
such an imposture as this, the author tells us that all com- 
plaints and all demands for reform, even when reaching the 
Emperor himself, are stifled by a very simple process. The 
bureaucracy have obtained a law by virtue of which every com- 
plaint made against a public functionary, or a minister, 1s sub- 
mitted to the very minister himself; and it becomes his task to 
examine the merits of the complaint, and to tender his advice to 
the Emperor on the character of the petition! The author 
makes rather a large demand on our credulity here; and, in- 
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deed, he himself goes on to state, what is hardly consistent with 
such an instance of Imperial imbecility, that there exists at St 
Petersburg a Secretary of State specially charged with the 
receipt and consideration of grievances ; and this official is very 
naturally pointed out by M. de Dolgoroukoff, as one of the most 
incapable and contemptible men in Russia, who has held the 
post in question for a quarter of a century; and that no persons 
ever think of going to him without gold in their hands! The 
author then speaks of a financier no better than Baron Briick, 
who had robbed the Russian Treasury of many millions of 
roubles. But pecuniary malversation, he tells us, is common 
to all Russian functionaries; and it is carried out, according 
to him, with a deliberate villany of which we hope that Austria 
presents no example. Whenever certain officers of police are 
desirous of further plunder, they terrify the Imperial mind by 
adducing fictitious indications of political conspiracies. Havy- 
ing thus obtained the Emperor’s confidence for their simu- 
lated zeal, they obtain general permission to hold inquiries and 
punish the pretended malefactors. Declarations of exile are 
thereon pronounced, the rich being glad to pay ransoms in 
arrest of these declarations—which it is the aim of the police, 
from first to last, to obtain—and all those who cannot or will not 
pay, go into exile or Siberia! 


What the author says of the exclusive social pretensions of the 
bureaucracy, is hardly less striking than his view of their political 
assumptions. They alone, it appears from his statement, possess 
the slightest access to the Imperial Court :— 


“In the Courts in which the old monarchical etiquette, the old 
European etiquette prevails, every gentleman, every noble, possesses 
the right to go to Court. In the Courts organized on principles so 
large and so reflective of modern society, such as those of Paris, of 
Turin, and of Brussels, every man of capacity, every man who is well- . 
born, every man having some title, be it what it may, to a social position, 
may have admission to Court. In this manner, it is possible for the 
sovereign to see all the distinguished men of the country, to converse 
with them, to become enlightened by their light, and to understand 
thoroughly the wants and necessities of the country. In Russia there 
is nothing of the kind. Jn order to be received at Court, it is necessary to 
enjoy a certain bureaucratic rank. The most eminent man, the most 
distinguished writer, the deepest thinker, the gentleman of the oldest 
family, cannot be admitted at Court without possessing a certain 
bureaucratic rank.”—P. 14. 


This is something worse than the exclusive prepossessions for 
men who are nobles by birth which prevail at the Austrian 
Court, or than Lord Carlisle’s story of Prince Schwartzenberg’s 
ball at Vienna, at which were present the wives of some eminent 
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bankers, whose presence “created the wildest dismay.” Fur- 
thermore, Prince Dolgoroukoff tells us, that in order to com- 
mand rapid promotion in the bureaucratic service, it is of all 
things necessary to eliminate whatever amount either of “ dignity 
or of conscience” may naturally exist in one’s composition ; that 
“the dignity must be replaced by a highly flexible back-bone, 
and the conscience by jinesse !” 

This rapid glance at the working of government in Russia, 
serves to indicate the difficulties with which any great measure 
of reform, such as the emancipation of the serfs, is beset, even 
though the obviously prejudiced sentiments of the author be 
adopted with a certain reserve. Prince Dolgoroukoff fully states 
the difficulty of the question, when he asserts the only method of 
really surmounting it to consist in the establishment of a general 
publicity, of a right of public discussion, and of the freedom con- 
sequently of the press; but acknowledges that this is the very 
measure to which, beyond all others, the bureaucracy are 
opposed. He describes the acumen of literary Russians as fully 
equal to the maintenance of a political press in a high degree of 
respectability; and refers to articles lately contributed to Russian 
journals which would have commanded the approbation of 
Europe, had they only been written in a language intelligible 
to other nations. This right of publicity he advocates on three 
grounds. He considers it to form the only means by which the 
Emperor can ever be made acquainted with the truth, in any of 
the questions of the day; by which the demands of the people 
can be ventilated, and their interests known ; and by which the 
aristocracy, whom he describes as generally patriotic, liumane, and 
enlightened, can take that part in the direction of public affairs 
which would best consult the general advantage. “ La publi- 
cité,” he says with felicitous sarcasm, “est la téte de Méduse 
de la bureaucratie Russe ; si l’aigle fixe le soleil de ses regards, 
les hiboux et les chats-huants ne peuvent vivre que dans les 
ténébres.” 

The only alternative to this publicity, as a condition of the 
success of serf-emancipation, he obviously seeks in the replacing 
of the existing chiefs of the Government by new men. This con- 
dition is perhaps no less impracticable in a country in which there 
exists no conflicting power equal to the Herculean task of driv- 
ing the present men out of office. The late Emperor of Russia was 
playfully described as rejecting a reforming policy because the 
existing ministers were unequal to its adoption, instead of reject- 
ing the existing ministers because they were unequal to a re- 
forming policy. He entertained no doubt, it was said, that it 
was eminently dangerous to entrust fiacre-drivers with railway 
locomotives. That, however, would scarcely have formed a 
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reason in any other country than Russia, for the discouragement 
of railway traffic. 


We shall take the Russian government as it now is, and shall 
not greatly concern ourselves with its historical development, 
which assumes an undue share, as we think, in the work of our 
author ; if only because successive violent revolutions have gone 
far to destroy the political connection between different periods 
comprehended in his voluminous survey. In his chapter on 
nobility and serfdom, for example, he begins by ascribing the 
foundation of the Russian monarchy to the year 862; but the inter- 
vention of the Mongol conquest, four centuries later, establishes 
a period almost wholly disconnected from that which preceded 
it. All this, however, may serve to show that Russia has followed 
in a course not very dissimilar from other nations ; only that she 
is some ages in the rear of the rest of Europe. Her local govern- 
ment, originally free, elective or patriarchal, gave place to con- 
querors, then to feudality maintained by a varying and rarely 
permanent nobility ; the crown, in turn, beginning to trench, with 
the extension of social and political relations, on the rights of the 
nobility; and stretching throughout the empire a uniform 
bureaucratic centralization ;—this, which is the history of Russia, 
is the history also of almost every European nation that has 
not yet learnt to be at once civilised and free. Bureaucratic 
centralization has become so obnoxious that it now arrays all 
classes against it; and it would seem that a division of parties on 
all questions but that of serfdom in Russia very nearly amounts 
to the sovereign, the church, the aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, and 
the serfs, being on one side, and the bureaucracy being alone on 
the other. 

This is no unnatural result, when we perceive in what degree 
the Government has encroached on the privileges of all classes, 
and how largely the Government partakes even of the advantages 
arising from the possession of serfs by the nobles. The common 
representation of the Russian nobility, as a body powerful in 
themselves and invincibly antagonistic to the sovereign, appears 
to be now quite obsolete. Indeed, there appears at this day to 
be more rapprochement between the sovereign and the aristo- 
cracy, than between the sovereign and his own ministers. 

M. de Dolgoroukoff enumerates the privileges of the nobility 
under nine heads. He begins by describing them (marvellous 
immunity !) as exempted from corporal chastisement ; from which 
two out of the three classes of the bourgeoisie are exempt also. 
2. A Russian noble is alone permitted to possess serfs. 3. He is 
qualified to enter the public service, if permitted to do so by the 
Government. 4. Again, he may quit it, if he obtain permission 
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to leave. 5. He may travel, if he is not refused a passport. 6. 
He possesses the right of delivering his opinion on all that con- 
cerns the public interests at the triennial assemblies of his district 
or province; but if his opinion, so declared, happen to displease 
the Government, he may be exiled or imprisoned without either 
judgment or judicial process. 7. The noble has the privilege of 
complaining to the Emperor, if his personal dignity be outraged 
by any member of the civil or military administration. But the 
complaint of the noble is sent to the chief of the department to 
which it refers, and the minister commonly supports his underling 
at the expense of the indignant and litigious aristocrat. 8. The 
noble possesses the right of publishing his opinions, under certain 
restrictions ; but unless those opinions are favourable to the 
Government, he is again liable to imprisonment. 9. The noble 
may reside where he pleases ; nevertheless, he is liable to be in- 
terdicted from going to any places which the Government think 
fit to exclude him from. 

Puerile as such an analysis of aristocratic privilege in Russia 
may seem, it serves to indicate the degree in which every local 
authority has been trodden under foot by the Government. The 
Russian nobility, says the Prince, possess neither liberty of 
opinions, freedom of conscience, nor guarantees for their personal 
independence. The humblest subject of a constitutional mo- 
narchy enjoys greater rights than a Russian noble. 

But the power of the Crown over the noble cannot, of course, 
imply an absence of oppression in the exercise of the power of 
the nobles over their serfs; for it may possibly be with them, 
somewhat as Mrs Trollope says of the Americans, that “the 
only freedom which they possess is liberty to wallop the niggers 
as much as they please.” The readiness, however, with which 
a considerable proportion of the nobility have come forward to 
promote emancipation, bears its own indication of the general 
treatment of the serfs by their masters. 

The population of the Russian Empire in Europe is 66,000,000, 
and the number of serfs is 22,000,000. The measure of emancipa- 
tion involves, therefore, one-third of the inhabitants. With such 
an immense number of people to be affected, it is obviously of the 
last importance that the transformation of their position should 
be such as not materially to derange the means of subsistence 
and the supply of labour. 

The Prince states the general proposition with characteristic 
boldness: “ Serfdom,” he says, “being an enormity contrary to 
all the notions of human justice, as well as to all Divine laws, 
every serf possesses the right, before God and men, to obtain im- 
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mediate and complete liberty. Ceci est hors de toute discussion ;” 
and although some of the ablest expounders of “ human justice” 
in the Old World did not concur in his proposition, no one, pro- 
bably, will dispute it now. But so far as the immediate necessities 
of the serf are concerned, the author acknowledges that there is 
some reciprocal interest subsisting between him and his master. 
The proprietors of serfs possess, as he states, exorbitant rights. 
They can inflict corporal punishment upon them, and they can 
send them into exile. These serfs are, in the eye of the law, 
“not men, but things; all civil rights are refused them; and 
we, their masters, can dispose of them at our will.” He then 
states the privileges of the serf in return for this abject depend- 


ence :-— 





“In recompense, they enjoyed the right, as against the proprietor, 
of neither dying of hunger, nor of wanting shelter or clothing ; and, in 
the event of unforeseen calamities, such as the burning of their cot- 
tages, l’epizootice—a word which it would be a contradiction in terms 
to render ‘ epidemic’—among their cattle, it was our duty to come to 
their assistance, compelled to do this both by the law and by our own 
peculiar interest. Moreover, we were responsible before the Govern- 
ment for their imposts and rent.”—P. 111. 


If this view of the question is to render us cautious of emanci- 
pation on the one hand, so, on the other, it tends materially to 
diminish the great loss of property alleged to be sustained by the 
landlord by the mere freeing of his serfs ; because the obligations 
of the serf-owning noble stand in some respect as rent paid by him 
for the possession of his serfs. The reciprocity, it is true, may not 
be exact: the owner may gain much more by the possession than 
he loses by the coinciding obligation ; but the fact, nevertheless, 
remains in sufficient force to exercise a certain modifying in- 
fluence on the claim of the owner for an indemnity from the 
Government, for which Prince Dolgoroukoff, himself a serf-owner, 
is not less clamorous in this volume than his confraternity are 
through other channels. 

Prince Dolgoroukoff considers that the Russian Government, 
at the commencement of this question, a year and a half ago, 
had three courses to determine between and to follow. He de- 
fines them,— 

1. Either to emancipate each serf without granting him ‘any 
property ; 

2. Or to emancipate him by affording him singly an allotment 
of ground; the indemnity due in consideration of it to the pro- 
prietor—the measure being held to be but an impropriation for 
public interest —being to be paid by the former serf in compul- 
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sory labour, subject to a redemption of this work by a money 
payment, to be fixed by law; 

3. Or to emancipate also with an allotment of ground, in con- 
sideration of which the serf should pay to Government an annuity 
during a period to be determined by law,—the Government being 
left to indemnify the proprietors immediately. 

The Government of Russia have adopted the second of these 
courses. ‘The author, of course, finds fault with their decision, 
and ascribes it to the hostility of those around the Emperor 
Alexander to any kind of reform. It is certain, however, that 
this decision most nearly corresponds, of the three alternatives 
that he gives us, to the policy pursued by Prussia under the ad- 
ministration of Baron Stein and Prince Hardenberg, from 1807 
to 1821. In that country, the serf was emancipated with the 
possession of an allotment of territory, though subject to a species 
of rent,—the labour, which is the original rent of a serf, being 
commuted into an annual and money payment; and this annual 
payment again being compounded for, in many cases, by a 
lump sum paid immediately by the serf, through the sale of a 
portion of the territory allotted to him on his emancipation. A 
substantial difference of circumstances may be traced, perhaps, 
in the fact that, in the case of Prussia, the administration, as 
well as the sovereign, were anxious to carry out the measure; 
and in this manner the greatest facilities were given to the serfs 
in the execution of the conditions under which they were to 
become free, and, as far as the law of tenure in any country will 
permit, absolute proprietors. Royal commissioners assessed the 
obligation of the serf to his master at the lowest practicable terms ; 
and when they had done this, they next valued the portion of his 
property which he wished to sell in redemption, at the highest. 
It would seem, if we are implicitly to follow M. de Dolgoroukoff, 
that the Government of Russia is scarcely likely to carry out the 
laws of emancipation, when once passed, with the good will of 
Prussia; but, at any rate, judging from the example of the latter 
country, we should be led to infer that the disadvantages alleged 
by the author against the mode of emancipation resolved on by 
the Government, would be experienced rather in the execution 
than in the design of the measure. 

But it is time to trace the progress of this question in Russia, 
since it first became active in 1857, Towards the close of that 
year, the nobles of the provinces of Wilna, Goodno, and Kovno, 
which border upon Prussia, applied to the Russian Government 
for permission to resolve themselves into provincial assemblies, 
with the view of themselves working out the emancipation of 
their respective serfs. The proposal of these nobles avowedly 
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sprang from their own view of the advantages of civil freedom 
in the neighbouring country; and thus we may associate again 
the example of Prussia in the devising of the present under- 
taking. An Imperial rescript granted the required permission, 
on the 20th of November, much as it had previously constituted 
an assembly for a general inquiry into the whole question on the 
2d of January. The Government, however, took care to include 
two parties in either assembly ; and the reactionists in the latter 
contrived, by their incessant representation of insurrectionary 
results, to bring the assembly to a close, after ten months of 
investigation, without pronouncing any conclusion. This the 
author ascribes to the general state of parties, which he thus 
depicts :— 

“The retrograde party had hoped that the majority of the pro- 
vincial nobility felt no sympathy for the new movement, and would 
find the means to upset it. It was right on the first point; it was 
completely deceived upon the second. The great majority of the pro- 
vincial nobility was opposed to emancipation; but the enlightened 
minority, relying on public opinion in the two capitals, on the reviews, 
on the journals, indeed on all that was intelligent and upright in 
Russia, ranged itself on the side of the Emperor, determined to support 
him at all risks in the enlightened path in which he showed an inten- 
tion to advance ; and, thanks to these fine and noble dispositions, the 
cause of progress gained the upper hand.”—P. 92. 


Emancipation, then, is here traced to the participation of the 
Emperor in the views of a minority of the nobles, whom we 
suppose we must term the Russian Whigs. 

The Government, however—the existence of which we have 
already shown that we may conceive apart from the Emperor— 
having learnt to their surprise the force of the current, set them- 
selves with all their strength to arrest its course. Being in 
command of the superior assembly, they issued through that 
body a circular to all the provincial assemblies on the 17th of 
April 1858, rigorously defending the method by which the eman- 
cipation of the serfs was to be worked out, and they at the same 
time imposed the utmost restrictions upon public discussion. The 
principle of emancipation by means of compulsory labour, or, in 
other words, the principle of the corvée, was the only one which 
they permitted the provincial assemblies to work out. Having 
thus followed in the track of these bodies, the Government for- 
bade the press altogether the discussion of the question, in any 
other point of view than that from which the provincial assemblies 
had been permitted to handle it. 

Nor was this the only restriction upon publicity. These as- 
semblies being chosen by the nobles from among proprietors, 
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they were assumed to possess the right of public inquiry which 
appertains to the noble class; and the ordinance of the 17th of 
April had been silent on this particular. But the retrograde 
party once more prevailed, and all the sittings of the provincial 
assemblies were made private. 

The Government then created a Commission de Rédaction, 
with plenary powers. A majority of this Commission was com- 
posed of men totally unacquainted with rural life, and thus often 
at issue with the minority,—the Government again restricting 
discussion to the alternative of compulsory labour or of equiva- 
Jent rent. M. de Dolgoroukoff pursues his narrative of the pro- 
ceedings of this Commission at a length to which we are unable 
to follow him; and we pass to the results of its deliberations. 

This Commission, then, ordained that the peasant might re- 
deem himself from service by capitalising the charge for his re- 
demption within limits prescribed by law, as the author not very 
distinctly enunciates its decision. He renews his complaint that 
the poverty of the Russian peasant would preclude him from 
paying more than an annuity for a given term of years. Serf- 
dom, therefore, in a certain shape—that is, either labour or pay- 
ment of a compulsory kind—would continue. To this scheme 
M. de Dolgoroukoff raises two objections. In the first place, he 
observes with truth, that compulsory labour yields but one-half 
of what voluntary labour yields. This objection seems to us 
beside the question, if the peasant may compound for the liberat- 
ing service—or, in other words, if he may pay a day’s wages in 
lieu of performing a day’s work. In the second place, the 
author complains that the new system, in abolishing seigneurial 
power without abolishing also compulsory labour, will confer on 
the bureaucracy an immense accession of authority, and that the 
conflicts which will ensue between the proprietor and the serf in 
process of freeing himself, and which will go to a venal bureau- 
cracy for adjudication, “ will for them be equal to the discovery 
of a new California.” 

But, unless we are greatly mistaken, the immediate result of 
any system of serf-emancipation must be to increase the power 
of the Government, which thereby becomes the direct superior 
of the whole population. Every supporter of civil freedom must 
make up his mind to such a result; for it is to be presumed 
that no race of newly emancipated peasants would be in such 
a state of development as to take any share in the Government 
upon themselves. Between emancipation from feudal oppression 
and parliamentary government, there almost necessarily inter- 
venes a longer or shorter interval, only to be filled by the greater 
absolution of the Crown. Thus the two first of the Tudors in’ 
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this country, and the three last of the Bourbons prior to the Re- 
volution in France, were more absolute than either their successors 
or their predecessors. M. de Dolgoroukoff, fertile of theory as 
he is, nowhere suggests any expedient by which the growth of 
bureaucratic power is to be countervailed when the serfs are free. 

Thus much being apparently settled on the general method of 
emancipation, we come next to the question of the indemnity. 
Here the “ serf-proprietor” peeps out again in Prince Dolgorou- 
koff. He argues that the Government should take the in- 
demnity to the proprietors on itself, instead of leaving it to be 
worked out by the peasants; because the Government was itself 
the author of serfdom. This is a somewhat indifferent argument ; 
for if the Crown introduced serfdom, the nobility have unques- 
tionably profited by it; and if the author of the evil is to pay 
one part of the indemnity, it would be only fair that the gainers 
by the evil should forego the other part. 

The poverty of the Government has been made the chief 
argument in Russia itself, against the grant of money from the 
treasury. M. de Dolgoroukoff, freely acknowledging that the 
finances of the country are in a deplorable condition, replies that 
there is, nevertheless, ample wealth at the disposal of the Crown 
for this purpose. He instances the Crown lands, and proposes 
that they should be sold by auction, the proceeds being paid in 
indemnities. And he refers to the compensation voted in this 
country to slaveowners a quarter of a century ago, a prece- 
dent which will hardly be thought apposite in the face of Prince 
Dolgoroukoff’s own admission, that the State had originally 
created the property of the lord in his serf in Russia. It may, 
nevertheless, be fair that the State in that country should con- 
tribute to the object; but it appears to be resolute in refusing 
the demand. 

But it is time that M. de Dolgoroukoff, after being so critical, 
should himself be coustructive in turn. At p. 120 he publishes 
his own notion of the conditions under which the emancipation of 
the serf in Russia should be carried out. We shall condense into 
shorter language than his own the terms which he proposes :— 

1. He demands that a definite extent of allotment should be 
fixed on in each province for every male serf, the female serfs 
being to be emancipated without any grant of land,—the extent 
of the allotment to vary with the population and the price of 
land in each province. 

2. That the serfs attached to the personal service of the 
seigneurs should choose between two kinds of emancipation : 
either to be freed like the rest, or to receive no land, and there- 
fore to pay nothing by way of indemnity. 
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3. That serfdom should terminate at the expiration of one 
year, this interval being allowed to the landowners to make their 
arrangements for the new system. 

4. That an indemnity of 100 roubles (1.16) should be paid 
to the owners for each male serf, the number of which was re- 
turned, under the census of 1857, at 10,850,000. 

5. That each male serf should pay, in redemption of his allot- 
ment of ground, five roubles (sixteen shillings) annually for 
thirty-three years,—he being at liberty to compound at any time 
by payments in advance. 

The other conditions in the author’s project refer to the manner 
in which the above five principles should be carried into effect. 

Prince Dolgoroukoff, it will have been seen, demands two 
classes of indemnities,—an indemnity to the proprietor for the 
loss of service, and a further indemnity for the loss of land 
allotted to the emancipated serfs. Now, the former of these in- 
demnities alone will amount, on the author’s computation, to 
more than L.170,000,000 sterling, since he demands, in behalf 
of his order, L.16 for each emancipated male serf.1 Whence is 
this immense sum to be obtained? The considerable loan which 
the Russian Government is at this moment negotiating in Lon- 
don, is but a drop in the ocean in comparison with it. The 
Russian Government would be compelled to borrow annually 
for ten years nearly double that amount, in order to meet such a 
demand. M. de Dolgoroukoff, indeed, has suggested the Crown 
lands. But even if we may take his computation of the revenue 
which their abstraction would sacrifice as an index of their 
saleable value, they would hardly meet one-fourth of the required 
sum. He fixes the present revenue that they yield at 10,500,000 
roubles, or, in round figures, at L.1,600,000 sterling annually. 
Estimating the revenue at 4 per cent. on the presumptive value, 
this would fix the value at L.40,000,000. Therefore, after the 
whole of the Crown lands were sold, and the last resource in 
the actual property of the State exhausted, there would still re- 
main a deficit of L.130,000,000. 

Another equally practical consideration seems never to have 
struck the author. If, as he appears to acknowledge, both 
Government and people are so poor that neither can materially 
help the other, who is to be found to purchase the Crown lands? 
—Not Russians, surely. There can hardly be 1..40,000,000 
lying idly in the pockets of would-be landowners in Russia, If 
the money is to be sought from abroad, the foreigner who sup- 
plies it must become the landowner, or, at any rate, the hypothé- 


' The male serfs are computed to number 10,800,000: the author proposes to 
emancipate the females gratuitously. 
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caire, which, so far as security is concerned, is the same thing. 
What would an Englishman living under free institutions, or a 
Frenchman dabbling in eréddit mobilier, give for a Russian title 
to property, beyond a snap of the fingers? It is quite true that 
the financial credit of the Russian Government is tolerably good 
in most of the European money-markets; and the normal price, 
for example, of Russian Three-per-cents. is 65 to 66, whereas the 
French Three-per-cents. are rarely in these days above 70; and 
the Dutch ‘Two and a half-per-cents. (probably the safest of all 
Continental securities) are commonly quoted at not more than 
64 or 65. But French and English bondholders of the Russian 
Government would be supported by their respective Governments 
if the Russian exchequer were to break faith with them. Not 
so French and English landholders in Russia. ‘Their title might 
escheat, perhaps, through a trivial violation of Russian law. 
But, apart from this distinction, no one could invest money in 
Russian soil who did not personally superintend its due cultiva- 
tion, if he wished his investment to retain its former value. 
The author, however, has his little plan, which we will quote 
in his own words :— 
“‘ Dettes hypothécaires aux ¢établissements 
de crédit de l’état, : : : 
Un emprunt a 50/0, contracté a V’intérieur 
comme a l’extérieur, et qui contribue- 
rait a attirer lor en Russie, pour la 


500,000,000 roubles. 


somme de . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 200,000,000 - 
Emission de billets fonciers portant in- 
térét & 30/0, pour la somme de : 885,000,000 B= 





Total . ~~  1,085,000,000 roubles.” 


The author must necessarily know his own country better than 
we can; and we should hesitate in venturing to consider such a 
scheme chimerical, had he not himself, in other parts of his 
volume, furnished us with sufficient evidence for doing so. 

One indemnity found to be impracticable from its magnitude, 
we next come upon another. That which we have just discussed, 
involving simply the demands of the proprietors against the 
Government for loss of service, there remains the demand of the 
same body against their serfs for loss of land. For thirty-three 
years each serf is to pay, on this system, sixteen shillings annually; 
and M. de Dolgoroukoff says nothing of commutations for im- 
mediate payment of the whole, though we may presume that he 
would admit of ordinary discount. Here, then, is a further de- 
mand of 1.26, 8s. for each of the nearly eleven million male 
serfs, to be liquidated before the serf can be emancipated with 
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property of his own. This is a heavier bill than the last, and 
would amount to nearly L.280,000,000. M. de Dolgoroukoff 
accepts the orders of the Emperor to emancipate the serfs with 
property, and sends in to his Imperial Majesty a little charge 
of 1.450,000,000 as the cost of his philanthropic design. 

We may be doing our author injustice in supposing that he 
would not reduce the amount of the indemnity to the serf-owners, 
did he see a probability of their acceptance of a scheme of eman- 
cipation upon terms less favourable to themselves. But we cer- 
tainly do not find any contrary sentiment expressed in the volume 
before us. It is one thing to say, that the majority of the owners 
being opposed to emancipation, they will not assent to it without 
an equivalent, and that without their assent it cannot be done ; 
but it is quite another thing to demand this indemnity, and to 
leave us to the conclusion that the serf-owners are to claim it de 
jure. The author has told us that there can be no dispute of the 
moral illegality of serfdom, and that the Government instituted 
it three centuries ago. Thus, during the whole interval the 
landowners have reaped the benefit of an immoral system. It 
may be just to indemnify that class for the land which they are 
to alienate in full possession to the serf; but to indemnify them 
also for loss of service, especially after what the author has 
already stated as to the reciprocal nature of that service, would 
be irrational. If it be replied that, without indemnities, the re- 
trograde party will not concur, let the progress party set the 
example of gratuitous emancipation, and so put their liberality 
and patriotism to the test. Self-denying patriots must really not 
demand their share in L.170,000,000, before they will do that 
which they acknowledge to be right. 

The chicf remaining question on this subject relates to the 
communal or private appropriation by the serfs of the property 
to be attached to their emancipation. The author advocates, as 
has been already indicated, the eventual separate enjoyment by 
each serf of his respective allotment; but he advocates the 
throwing of the whole serf-land, in the first instance, into hotch- 
pot, so far as each commune is concerned, and its partition among 
the serfs when the debt of emancipation shall be paid. “ One 
must be blind,” says M. de Dolgoroukoff, “ not to perceive the 
disadvantage of the perpetual maintenance of a communal 
system which belongs to the infancy of civilisation.” He goes 
on to observe that this system “is an obstacle to the progress of 
agriculture and to the development of industry, and an en- 
couragement to idleness.” This may be true; and yet we know 
of few greater obstacles to progress than the partition of the soil 
into small and poor proprictorships. Small farmers are bad 
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enough: smail landowners are incomparably worse. Assuming 
that petty proprietorships must be called into existence, we think 
the best guarantee for a certain amount of capital for the im- 
provement of the land being found available, would consist in 
the division of the emancipation-land into private and communal. 
The community, with a broader back than the individual owner, 
would be better able to assist the owner in the improvement of 
his allotment, than he could assist himself if he were in undivided 
possession of his whole share. 

The author again speaks with apprehension for the result of a 
general emancipation, in increasing the already exorbitant power 
of the bureaucracy; but only in the event of this aim being ac- 
complished in the manner which he deprecates. We are sorry 
that he has, nevertheless, passed it over in so few words ; for it 
is one of the most important attributes of the serf question. It 
is hard to perceive on what pretext the natural rights of the 
Crown to deal with emancipated serfs, as it deals with the rest 
of its subjects, is to be rejected. Prince Dolgoroukoff appears 
to content himself with the stipulation that this class shall not be 
treated like the peasantry on the Crown domains; and he asserts 
that the more moderate of the bureaucrats are ready to concur 
with him in this particular; although we apprehend that if his 
scheme for the sale of those domains were to be realized, the class 
of Crown peasants would vanish, and all would be on an equal 
footing. Let the emancipation, however, take place as it may, 
it seems certain that the power of the aristocracy of land must 
be lessened, and the power of the aristocracy of bureaux be in- 
creased, Centralization will have made a great advance. This 
tendency is so obvious, that it is hard to understand how the 
Russian bureaucracy can entertain the aversion to the proposed 
measure which the author imputes to them. 

In contrasting the manner in which the British people, as dis- 
tinguished from the principal nations of the Continent, struck 
off the universal curse of feudalism, we shall appreciate our own 
good fortune in escaping the coarse expedient by which other 
nations have gained their deliverance. With ourselves—more 
especially with England—the feudal nobility was broken up by 
its own intestine divisions nearly a century before serfdom in 


Russia began. That result once achieved, the interference of 


the State was hardly required; for the abolition of feudalism 
became almost a fait accompli, and the statutes which formally 
terminated it were little more than the public recognition of a 
long existing fact. Still less was it found necessary with us 
to create an immense mass of small proprietorships. If there 
were in Russia an adequate intervening class between the land- 
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owner and the serf, in correspondence with our own farmers, the 
creation of these petty proprietorships would be not only un- 
necessary, but undesirable. Even, indeed, as things stand, we 
hardly perceive the basis of Prince Dolgoroukoff’s assertion, that 
the emancipation of the serf without property would place the 
serf more under the power of the Crown than his emancipation 
with property: we should rather say that it must prolong his de- 
pendence on the noble, since he would then exclusively subsist 
on the labour, which the noble’s estate might provide. The pre- 
cedent of Prussian emancipation is, however, so alluring, while 
that of the emancipation carried out in the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, in the early part of this century, in which the freed- 
man obtained no allotment of land, is so disheartening if we con- 
template its results, that we should, without further analysis, be 
content to see the question settled on the basis of allotments 
of land, if only because such an arrangement would raise the 
position of the serf; but we think, with every deference to the 
practical experience of the author, that he would thus greatly 
detract from the power of his own order, which he is anxious to 
maintain as a bulwark against the encroachments of the Crown. 
Even the bourgeois class, which, under the worst systems of 
feudality in other countries, have generally found shelter both 
from the noble and the Crown (though sometimes, indeed, only 
to fall victims to the tyranny of municipal magnates), appear to 
possess scarcely the shadow of town rights, such as feudality 
tolerated in the rest of Europe. The best proof of this is to be 
found in the fact, that, of the three divisions of the bourgeoisie 
recognised by the State, the third is liable to corporal punish- 
ment, and both the second and first are liable to degradation, at 
a moment’s warning, to the inferior class! It becomes obvious, 
therefore, at a glance, that the protective power of the munici- 
palities in behalf of their own idiceditens amounts to nothing 
atall. Peter the First having effected the threefold classification 
of the bourgeoisie, to which we have alluded, Catherine IL., in 
1785, published a municipal constitution, whereby such inhabit- 
ants of cities as did not belong to the nobility, and were house- 
holders, or followed some line of industry, formed a municipal 
body in each city, and gained the right of electing their own 
mayors, and their assessors in the courts of justice. But the 
nominal character of this privilege leads every merchant to obtain 
the rank of nobility for his sons, the bourgeois order being thus 
as far as possible a caste of passage. Prince Dolgoroukoff asserts 
that there is no example to be found in Europe to the contempt 
with which the mayors are treated by the functionaries of the 
Imperial Government ; and that the elective assessors are made 
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use of by the chief of the tribunal to help him off with his cloak 
and his boots! In 1832 certain inconsiderable improvements 
appear to have taken place in the bourgeois privileges; and M. 
de Delgoroukoff’s suggestion for the benefit of the municipalities 
is, that they should all be raised to the enjoyment of the privileges 
held by the municipality of St Petersburg. 

We shall hardly be able to follow the author into all the de- 
partments of public administration which he passes in review ; 
and, indeed, conceding the merit and the value of the picture 
which he gives us, there is a certain sameness in all his descrip- 
tions. Venality is the universal characteristic. The civil bureau- 
crat jobs in his department, the colonel in the army pilfers his 
regiment, the judge sells justice. Thus, in his chapter on civil 
administration (p. 61), he begins by telling us that the peasants 
of the Crown domains are much worse pillaged than the serfs of 
the noble. All transactions, he pursues, are carried on in writing ; 
and scarcely any of the functionaries of corporations can either 
read or write. The Imperial authorities in this manner practi- 
cally absorb nearly the whole of whatever the legal authority of 
the municipalities may be. It is easy to conceive, therefore, the 
truth of the author’s assertion, that nearly the whole powers of 
government, in each province, fall into the hands of the governor 
of that province. A governor-general, as distinguished from a 
governor, and who appears to be appointed over the larger pro- 
vinces, is a yet worse infliction, according to the author, than an 
ordinary governor. Being commonly chosen from among the 
friends either of the ministers or of the Court, he has carte blanche 
to violate the Russian laws at his caprice ; and these violations 
are described “ as the most hateful as well as the most ridiculous.” 
These governors are assisted by a Conseil de Régence, and the 
councillors subsist, according to Prince Dolgoroukoff, by preying 
like locusts upon the heart of the country. Being generally men 
without fortune, they take office in order to make money, and 
thus they levy enormous imposts on all who are unfortunate 
enough to fall in their way. 

The whole civil service, and every other service also, being 
described as an elaborate and graduated organization of thieves, 
the humbler functionaries are compelled to extort money, if only 
to satisfy the rapacity of their superiors. They may singly figure 
in the mere relation of jackals; but whatever the proportionate 
distribution, plunder is the universal law. Such is Prince Dol- 
goroukoff’s picture of Russian civil administration. 

We pass to the judicial proceedings in Russia, and find very 
much the same story. “Justice,” says the author, “exists but in 
name.” He proceeds to say that, whether one has right or wrong, 
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it is the payment which determines the issue of one’s cause. 
Claims legally and morally incontestable go for nothing in a 
Russian court of justice without money. But even this, it seems, 
is not in itself an absolute security. There remains a double 
danger,—the danger of your being outbid by the opposite party 
to the suit, and the danger of your money being taken in bad 
faith, with the predetermination of deceiving you. The latter 
course, unfortunately, is not commonly pursued : if it were, the 
result, of course, would be that no suitor would offer bribes. 
There appears, however, to be a certain humble level of morality 
attained by Russian judges, much as we say here that there is 
honour among thieves, according to the following definition of 
it in the author’s chapter on courts of justice :— 

“With the Russian judges and the secretaries of tribunals (the 
latter possess the greater influence in affairs), it is the custom, among 
one another, to term ‘ dishonest’ one who takes money and deceives ; 
but to promise to carry out an act of injustice for a sum agreed upon, 
and to hold to this promise, calls by no means for censure, according 
to them, but is an act of sagesse !”—P. 22. 


The author here intermingles an anecdote which rather apper- 
tains to the civil administration :— 

A foreigner established at St Petersburg wished to obtain a 
place among the contractors of an administration. He comes to 
the Chargé d’Affaires of his country, a man highly esteemed 
and of much capacity, and asks for his support. The Chargé 
d Affaires answers him that the diplomats were unable to in- 
terfere in the recommendation of contractors, but that he ought 
to know how things were done in Russia: that he must pay 
money to Count , and to the mistress of the father of 
Count -——; that Count (the father) being the head of 
the administration in question, and his son enjoying immense 
influence at Court, his aim would be accomplished. “ Alas, 
Monsieur,” replied the merchant, “I have given so much to 
Count (the son), so much to the mistress of Count 
(the father); my money has been taken, everything las been 
promised me; but nothing has been done for me.”—Pp. 21-22. 

So much for the venality of the officials. Let us turn next 
to the nature of judicial proceedings. Prince Dolgoroukoff 
otters an elaborate view of the various tribunals through which 
every litigant may be carried on appeal, and enumerates no less 
than eleven authorities, each of which may reverse the decision of 
the Court immediately below it. Such a system, closely con- 
nected as it is with the venality of all concerned with it, and re- 
quiring bribery at every stage, as a condition of success, is ob- 
viously a mere piratical establishment, with this reservation, that 
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property probably remains safe, because it has the means, as it 

were, of ransoming itself; but it is safe only at an amazing ex- 

“ote for the assurance of title. Poverty, on the other hand, can 
now no rights whatever. 

The following is a synoptical view of the various procedures, 
through which it appears that even ordinary suits may be 
dragged :— 

1st Instance-—The Tribunal of the District. 

2d Instance.—The Civil (or Criminal) Tribunal of the 
Province. 

3d Instance.—The Department of the Senate. 

Ath Instance.—The plenum of the Senate. 

5th Instance.-—The Consultation of the Ministry of Justice. 

6th Instance.—The Ministry of Justice. 

7th Instance.—The plenum of the Senate (again). 

8th Instance.—The Commission for Petitions. 

9th Instance.—The Department of the Council of the Empire. 

10th Instance.—The plenum of the Council of the Empire. 

11th Instance.—The Imperial Will and Pleasure. 

This is something worse than Lord Eldon’s Chancery suits 
and Lord Bacon’s bribes would be, put together. “ To traverse 
ten procedures,” says the Prince, “most frequently with one’s 
purse in one’s hand, to come finally, in the eleventh, on the Im- 
perial good pleasure, is not this terrible? is it not ultra-Asiatic? 
Who will dare to say, after that, that justice exists in Russia, and 
to call the fifteen big volumes of the Russian code otherwise than 
by the name of the most voluminous of bad pleasantries?” This 
is by no means the only occasion on which the author has re- 
peated himself. 

The nine courts of appeal thus intervening between the ori- 
ginal tribunal and the reference to the Emperor himself, appear 
to be in very many cases put into requisition; and decisions to 
be reversed in one or other of them, according to the flimsiest 
technicalities that can supply a pretext for each functionary in 
demanding a bribe, in order to find or overlook a flaw. Procedur 
also differs according to the quality of the litigant; a nobé 
having certain privileges denied to the bourgeoisie. Nor can it 
differ less according to his wealth; for it is to be assumed that a 
poor man would either bear his wrongs without attempting to 
redress them in a court of justice, or would soon yield the suit 
under the exhaustion of his purse. 

The author’s chapter on military administration is certainly 
disappointing. It contains no exposé of the military system of 
Russia that is adequate to the magnitude of the subject, and it 
deals too largely in anecdotes of peculation, which those who 
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have read and believed the earlier chapters hardly require, and 
which will no more convince those who have read without believ- 
ing them, than the assertions and illustrations of the malversations 
of the civil authorities. The reader begins somewhat to weary 
of having every functionary described as “ un voleur,” however 
readily he may follow the author in his indiscriminate onslaught 
on the bureaucracy. We find, however, some remarkable state- 
ments of the mal-organization of the Russian military system at 
the time of the Crimean war, and of the suffering which ensued. 
In an earlier chapter (p. 125), the author asserts, that the excess 
of expenditure over revenue in Russia, during the three years of 
the Turkish war, 1853-56, amounted to 400,000,000 roubles, or 
about L.64,000,000; and that it threw into circulation notes of 
credit (or, in other words, assignats) for that amount. Hence 
the administrative difficulty brought about a financial crisis. 
Prince Dolgoroukoff lays the credit of the military maladminis- 
tration which caused so much money, as he says, to be spent in 
vain, to the late Emperor Nicholas, and to the incompetency of 
the Minister of War. Indeed, he goes so far as to ascribe the 
disastrous issue of that campaign to the conduct of the civil de- 
partments of the War Office, such as the clothing and the com- 
missariat. This is a bold statement, and one eminently grateful 
to a patriotic Russian, whose aversion to the party in power is 
neither disguised nor measured. That it has some truth no one 
will question. But we have no doubt that every bureaucrat- 
hater in Austria says the same thing for the issue of last year’s 
war between that state and France; yet there are few to be- 
lieve that previous bureaucratic reform would have rendered 
Russia triumphant over the Allies in 1856, or Austria over 
France in 1859. 

It may be true that all the vices of administration which Prince 
Dolgoroukoff describes exist in the Russian army; but as we 
cannot but deem him a somewhat willing and prejudiced witness, 
so neither can we disbelieve that some of the stories he produces 
may be but counterparts to what may now be current in Europe, 
since the eapos¢, before the Sevastopol Committee, of the short- 
comings of our own War Office, as it existed prior to the changes 
in its constitution (as well as in its personnel) in 1855. Thus 
the author tells a story regarding some biscuits supplied to the 
Russian army, which may very likely have its parallel in some 
transformation at St Petersburg of the grievance of the green 
coffee-berries. The Russians certainly fought well, bravely, 
and vigorously, and it is hard to see how armies so ill administered 
as the author represents them to have been, could so long have 
held the front to the enemy that they did. 
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The author, however, narrates elsewhere an impudent and sys- 
tematized military peculation which may be regarded as unique, 
and altogether eclipses the contractor at Verona, who drove the 
same oxen five times within its walls. He tells us that the chiefs 
of the “compagnies des beeufs,” in receiving five hundred head of 
oxen, were expected by the supplying contractor to sign a receipt 
for six hundred. This was apparently the contractor’s profit ; and 
the signers of the receipt made up the difference, partly by pillag- 
ing the territory through which the army passed, and partly by 
bribing the local authorities as they marched, each to certify the 
death of an ox that had never existed. Again, we read that 
another officer in the commissariat of the army which retreated 
from the Danube in 1854, transported for an immense distance 
a dead ox, for the death of which a fresh certificate was made out 
at the close of each day’s march; although the author does not 
appear to perceive that the same animal could hardly have served 
the contractor in good stead for a newly defunct animal for more 
than two or three days. Once more, we are told that the 
Russian War Office received on one occasion official intelligence 
of 1800 oxen having been purchased, then of their having been 
fed for several months, next of their having been killed, and, 
finally, of their having been salted, “ each of these mythological 
oxen having brought the inventors of the proceeding,” says the 
Prince, “ about 300 roubles.” 

Not dissimilar from this is the author’s charge against the 
colonels of regiments. His sweeping statement is preceded, 
however, by the following reservation :— 

“There are certainly many loyal and upright colonels in the 
Russian army, all the more honourable that they form a minority 
among their colleagues. The major part of the colonels, like the 
major part of the general officers commanding the regiments of the 
Imperial Russian Guard, enrich themselves in the most shameful and 
disgraceful manner, at the expense of the well-being of the soldiers, 
whose fate is confided to them.”—P. 255. 


The author now comes to his definite charges against the 
colonels :-— 

“The soldiers are badly and insufficiently fed. The flour for 
making bread being allowed them in sufficient quantities, a part of 
this flour is confiscated by the colonel, and sold for his own profit. 
The colonels agree to make serviceable to their own profit, the savings 
in the cloth intended for the clothing of the soldiers, and in the leather 
intended for their boots. In the regiments of cavalry the revenues of 
the colonels are much more considerable than in those of infantry: 
they make savings out of the rations of the horses in hay as well as in 
oats. Finally, one of the most lucrative branches of the revenue of the 
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colonels consists in the official prices, that is to say, the amount, weekly 
arranged, of the prices of all that belongs to the feeding of men and 
horses, in the locality occupied by the regiment. This amount is 
established jointly by the colonel and the Jocal authorities ; the prices 
are always exaggerated beyond the reality ; the colonel gives a per- 
quisite to the local authorities, and pockets the remainder of the 
difference between the true and asserted price.”—P. 256. 


The gravamen of this charge depends upon its precise ac- 
curacy. A very slight deviation from perfect accuracy in a 
description of the English military system would have imparted 
a very sinister aspect to the perquisites of the “clothing 
colonels.” Venality, however, has been a common charge against 
officers in the Russian army: the pay of juniors is too small to 
admit of their living upon it, and maintaining the usual position 
of gentlemen ; and no Government whose poverty or impolicy 
leads to the adoption of such a scale of remuneration can anticipate 
any other result than dishonesty. 

With the venality of the officers, Prince Dolgoroukoff con- 
nects another evil of the Russian military system. “In the 
Russian system,” he says, “a chief can never be in the wrong 
towards his inferior ; an inferior can never be in the right towards 
his superior.” The Government, however, appears to have done 
its utmost to countervail this state of things, by appointing 
general officers of inspection, who make periodical visits to the 
different regiments, and demand of the soldiers if they have any 
complaints to make of their officers. If the opportunity be taken, 
the case is heard; but the colonel who has enriched himself, 
according to the author, with unlawful spoils, readily bribes the 
general of inspection to pronounce him in the right; and the first 
pretext, let it be as frivolous as it may, is seized by the colonel, 
when the inspecting general’s hack is turned, to sentence the 
complaining soldier to five hundred blows of the knout. The 
author describes the junior officers as standing in very nearly the 
same abject relation to their colonels with the privates in the ranks. 

The Russian soldier is here regarded as possessing by nature 
the best qualities for his profession. “ Humane, always ready to 
come to the aid of any one distressed, capable of sharing with him 
his last morsel of bread; in war brave as a lion, and after battle 
compassionate to a disarmed enemy ; gifted with a resignation 
based absolutely on religious faith ; presenting in his character an 
admirable combination of stoicism and good nature, the Russian 
soldier adores his chief, and is ready to give up his life ior him.” 
The experience of the Crimean war enables Englishmen to con- 
firm the author’s view of the courage and resolution, as we have 
said, of Russian soldiers; but few more barbarous acts are upon 
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record than their conduct to wounded enemies after several of 
their engagements with our own armies. 

We turn with more interest to M. de Dolgoroukoff’s view of the 
state of the Church in Russia. So great appear to have been the 
assumptions of ecclesiastical power by the Czars, that our author 
thinks it necessary to inform us, with what at first sight would 
seem great simplicity and some profanity, that the head of the 
religion is not the Emperor, but really Christ. And he goes on 
to distinguish between the spiritual prerogatives of ecclesiastics 
and the all-pervading absolutism of the Crown, in a manner 
which shows that spiritual rights are not wholly commingled with 
or lost in temporal power. The right of interpreting the doc- 
trines of the Church rests, as we all know, in Cicumenical 
Councils, but the supreme administrative power is exercised by 
a Synod, through which the Government contrives to rule the 
Church. Beyond the threefold order of bishops, priests, and 
deacons, Russia follows the general usage of the Oriental Church . 
in recognising four ranks in the order of the prelacy, viz., 
bishops, archbishops, metropolitans, and patriarchs. We shall 
not follow the author through his historical sketch of the relations 
of the Church with the State in Russia, the outlines of which 
are familiar to all. The relations of our own day are more 
inviting. 

Prince Dolgoroukoff describes the Russian clergy as exposed 
to the double absolutism of the State and of their own ecclesias- 
tical superiors, and the prelates themselves equally subject to the 
supreme will of the Government, insomuch that one is led to 
regard the yet lingering theoretic prerogatives of the Church, 
even in controversies of faith, as possessing but little reality. 
He tells the following anecdote of the Emperor Nicholas in 
the settlement ofa dispute between a civil and ecciesiastical 
dignitary :— 

“The prelates in the highest positions get bruised by the iron 
hand of despotism. Thirty years ago, Mgr. Irénéé, Archbishop 
of Irkoutsk, having had a dispute with the Governor-General of 
Eastern Siberia, Lavinski, a colonel aide-de-camp of the Emperor, 
and a colonel of gendarmerie, were sent from St Petersburg to re- 
unite the chic’s of the two powers, the temporal and the spiritual, 
in Eastern Siberia. The negotiation was not a long one: the aide- 
de-camp ordered the archbishop to be seized and shut up under lock 
and key in a carriage for four persons; he was thus conducted by 
the colonel of the gendarmerie over five thousand versts, into a con- 
vent of the province of Vologda, where he was consigned for the rest 
of his days. It seems that, if the Emperor consented to recognise our 
Lord Jesus Christ for the sole head of the Church, he acted in a 
way to make it believed that the vicariate belonged to himself.”— 
Pp. 346-347. 
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M. de Dolgoroukoff remarks that the absolute authority which 
the State exercises over the Church has rendered the bishops 
obsequious and sycophantic; for they are as liable to exile and 
imprisonment as the nobles. But the result of the attitude they 
are compelled to bear towards the State, he says, renders them 
the more intolerant and despotic towards their clergy :— 


“ But they amply take their revenge on the clergy of their dioceses, 
obliging them to observe towards them, on every occasion, the attitade, 
not of sons towards their father, but that of slaves towards all-power- 
ful masters. The disdain, the insolent hauteur, displayed by the 
prelates towards the clergy, especially towards the country clergy, 
cannot be expressed—it revolts the soul.” —P. 346. 


The same contemptuous treatment appears to await the in- 
ferior clergy at the hands of the nobles. In the cities, he de- 
scribes their position as scarcely bearable ; but in the country, “af- 
freuse.” Poor,” he writes, “far from every intellectual resource, 
often treated by the neighbouring proprietors with a want of 
respect absolutely shameful, their existence is but a long career 
of sufferings.” It appears, however, that the Russian Govern- 
ment has, during the last ten years, addressed itself to this 
question, and has successively introduced, province by province, 
a system of State endowment. This is certainly a great deal for 
a Government, so situated as it has been, to have done during so 
short a time. Prince Dolgoroukoff complains, indeed, that the 
incomes assigned to the clergy are very insufficient for their 
maintenance, oppressed, as he commonly describes them, with 
large families; nor should we expect to hear of adequate re- 
muneration, honestly obtained, in any department of a country 
in which a colonel is driven to dishonesty, because his pay is no 
more than that of an English lieutenant in the line. A Church 
depending on a State revenue is never likely to enjoy an ample 
one, let the polity of the State be what it may. An extravagant 
despotism, or an economical fraternity of radicals, will be equally 
sure to reduce it to the lowest possible ebb. 

But wretched even as this position of a Russian priest is made 
to appear, it seems that the tenure on which it is held is in the 
last degree precarious. Prince Dolgoroukoff speaks of no judicial 
process. as necessary to deprive a priest of his preferment. “He 
finds himself liable,” says the author, “at the slightest caprice of 
his bishop, to lose his place, and to be compelled to discharge, 
during the will and pleasure of the bishop, the humble functions 
of sub-deacon; finally, to see his family reduced to beggary.” 
With all this, it appears that venality is as general in the Church 
as in the civil and military administration. “La,” says our 
author, “tout se vend et tout s’achéte, suivant le beau modéle 
de l'administration Russe !” 
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Much of the hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, evinced 
by the Russian bishop towards his clergy, appears to spring from 
the distinction subsisting between them in point of marriage and 
celibacy. The secular clergy are not only permitted, but, ac- 
cording to the author’s phrase, expected or required, to marry. 
The regulars, on the other hand, are restricted to celibacy. The 
former are termed the clergé blanc, the latter clergé noir. The 
contradistinction of terms is somewhat felicitous. The bishojs 
are exclusively chosen from the latter; or, at any rate, a priest 
is excluded by marriage from the episcopate. Even the secular 
who has the good luck to become a widower, and turns himself 
into a monk, is looked on by the episcopate, according to thie 
author, as an insidious and aspiring interloper, is equally dis- 
qualified for a bishopric, and is treated by his diocesan with con- 
tempt and disdain. The Russian Church law of clerical celi- 
bacy is therefore, in effect, a compromise between the Roman 
Catholic system and our own; and so far as the cordiality of 
sacerdotal and episcopal relations is concerned, it seems to work 
worse than the Roman Catholic. The bishop is found to have 
neither knowledge of, nor sympathy with, the wants of a married 
priest, who has often a large family to maintain: and the con- 
temptuous view which he takes of such a priest appears to be 
akin to the sentiments which Queen Elizabeth has left it on re- 
cord that she entertained for Archbishop Parker. 

With less judgment and insight, Prince Dolgoroukoff has 
ascribed much of the moral inferiority of the Russian clergy, in 
respect of those of other nations, to their education in ecclesias- 
tical seminaries, the abolition of which he recommends :— 


* One of the principal causes (he says) of the moral inferiority of 
the Russian clergy, in comparison of the clergy of the other Christian 
churches, exists in the defective organization of the seminaries, 
where the studies are incomplete, insufficient, and directed under a 
system altogether behind the times. The seminaries should be abo- 
lished, and courses of theology should be instituted in the universities 
and the gymnasia,” ete.—P. 351. 

The author seems scarcely to bear in mind that seminaries are 
established in most Roman Catholic countries, under similarly 
exclusive ecclesiastical supervision, partly because the Churcli 
will not tolerate the civil interference inseparable from academi- 
eal tuition, and partly because the pecuniary resources of the 
classes from which secular priests are everywhere taken (whether 
Roman or Greek) will not bear its expense. There appears to 
be no necessary reason for the inferiority of the Russian to the 
French seminaries, except it be the inferior civilisation of the 
country; but that, again, is a difference which would apparently 
render the academical instruction of the Russian clergy still ore 
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impracticable. In proposing a sweeping measure of aboliticn 
against all ecclesiastical seminaries, we fear the Prince would go 
far to throw the rising generations of priests yet more into the 
hands of his friends the bureaucrats. 

We can hardly quit this interesting subject without glancing 
at the author’s view of the financial condition of the Russian 
Empire. Far from either Government or people having sur- 
mounted the expenditure caused by the Crimean war, both the 
one and the other appear now for the first time since that war 
to be suffering from a financial crisis. The author relates that, 
in 1858, the nation enjoyed considerable prosperity. That year 
appears to have been one of great, and probably undue specula- 
tion. Fresh companies arose day by day, money was abundant : 
for every million that was demanded, “eight or ten millions” 
were subscribed ; all the transactions of industrial bodies were 
negotiated at remarkably high prices. Now all this is changed, 
and, as the author himself says, as though “ war, pestilence, and 
famine had combined to present such a transformation.” He ob- 
serves, with a justice that will be generally recognised, that the 
transactions of the difterent industrial companies are now for the 
most part discredited ; that those even of companies which possess 
the guarantee of Government have declined; that gold and 
silver have completely disappeared, and the exchange upon them 
has arisen to a monstrous price; that even copper appears to 
be disappearing also, the exchange rising even upon this metal ; 
and that the credit of Russia in foreign money markets has 
greatly depreciated. This appears to be the result of recent 
events acting upon permanent misgovernment. 

The monetary, as distinguished from the commercial crisis, is 
readily accounted for by the flooding of the Russian Empire with 
paper money during the Crimean war. “In 1850,” says the 
author, “ there were notes of credit in circulation for 301,000,000 
roubles ; in 1856, at the moment of the peace of Paris, there 
were notes of credit for more than 690,000,000.” The Russian 
minister of finance, it would seem, by a rare combination of stu- 
pidity and bad faith, imagined that he could thus conduct the 
war gratuitously,—in other words, by swindling individuals at 
the cost of the public. These notes of credit, issued probably in 
an inverse ratio with the variation in the amount of precious 
metals, would quickly depreciate ; and the Russian Government 
would then probably act as they acted in the case of the depre- 
ciated paper roubles in 1840,—a transaction to which the author 
does not advert. This Russian paper had fallen to such an ebb, 
that its current value was that of three and a-half paper roubles 
to one silver rouble. At this time the Government issued new 
paper roubles, each of which was to be exchanged for old paper 
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roubles, at the corresponding rate of one to three and a-half. 
And in order to compel the acceptance of these terms by the 
nation, the Government announced that after a certain date the 
old paper roubles should not be current. This was virtually an 
act of national bankruptcy, whereby the Government paid their 
creditors some six shillings in the pound, and quietly circulated 
their new paper, as though their former obligations had been 
discharged. The present incubus, in the shape of notes of credit, 
will probably be got rid of with equal audacity and dishonesty. 

The existing commercial crisis is but inadequately explained 
by the author, where he ascribes it in part to the inherent care- 
lessness of the Sclavonic character, and to the ignorance mani- 

ested by his countrymen in the management of wholesale com- 
merce, even in the interior of the nation, and still more so in 
their relations with foreigners. Without expanded notions of 
the reciprocal nature of which true commercial policy consists, 
they rarely, he complains, take the initiative in transactions with 
foreign countries, or consider what goods of those countries will 
find the best market in their own. Chiefly sellers, they are rarely 
merchants, he tells us, in the highest sense of the term, and are 
too pleased to receive earnests of payment from foreign houses, 
for the goods that they are to deliver, to assure themselves of 
remunerative transactions; and thus he very naturally deduces 
commercial crises as the result of such a mode of mercantile ne- 
gotiation. It is not easy, however, to perceive, from such an 
explanation as this, how the import trade of Russia is conducted 
at all, although it requires no demonstration that losing transac- 
tions will eventually create a monetary panic. 

For the immediate redress of this evil, the author recommends 
the contraction of a loan by Government, either in the French 
or English money market; and such a loan, variously stated at 
sums between L.8,000,000 and L.12,000,000, was subsequently 
placed upon the English Stock Exchange, with Pi in- 
different prospects of success. ‘The smaller sum has been osten- 
sibly contracted for; but we believe that the Russian Govern- 
ment, in order to save themselves the discredit of a rejection of 
their demand, have themselves taken up the greater portion of 
it! Beyond this, the author urges the necessity of economy in 
the civil list, which he describes as now exceeding 14,000,000 
roubles, or above L.2,000,000 a-year. The extravagance of 
the Empress Dowager is described in terms for which we refer 
our readers to the author's financial chapter. There are twelve 
Grand Dukes already to be provided for ; and the Prince com- 
putes and complains, by a calculation compounded, as it were, 
of arithmetic and physiology, that the number will, in a certain, 
period be fifty. But the basis of his ideal and renovated Russia 
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is publicity—the publicity of the budget, the freedom of the press, 
liberty of discussion—whereby evils will become known, know- 
ledge will become circulated, and the sovereign may learn the 
actual truth of the state of his dominions. This, of course, is 
to demand an entire revolution in the system of government. 

The Czar has issued during the last few weeks an ukase, in 
virtue of which, both commerce and the occupation and _posses- 
sion of land will be henceforth open to all foreigners, with the 
exception of Jews. Hitherto scarcely a single foreign firm has 
been able to conduct business in Russia without the naturalisa- 
tion of its members. 

The Russian Empire has been an eminently progressive state 
in respect not only of territory, but of wealth; in fact, in respect 
of everything but freedom, honesty, and public virtue. When, 
therefore, we are told by the author, that, without publicity and 
its attendant reforms, that empire must fall into “ un cataclysme 
politique,” and soon disappear from the world as a great and 
single political structure, we are forced, unwillingly, as Liberals, 
to acknowledge that such a conclusion is not warranted by its 
political traditions; and that Prince Dolgoroukoff has not estab- 
lished such a clear distinction of circumstances between the past 
and the present, amid an intellectual darkness and a material 
oppression common to both periods, as shall falsify the force of 
precedent in presuming on the future. We see Russia stretch- 
ing herself with vigour and address in all directions. She can 
obtain in the West the alliance of whatever Power she chooses 
to approach; and in the extreme East she has just filched from 
China a territory on the Amour equal to the area of Germany, 
while she stands in relations with the Chinese Government which 
France and ourselves can only regain by force of arms. Neither 
does the policy of emancipation appear to have originated in the 
threatenings of the serf, but in the spontaneous liberality of the 
Czar and a minority of the nobles. A want of money is the 
incident of every ill-governed and half-civilised country ; but no 
one pretends that Russia is so poor now as she was half a cen- 
tury ago. The emancipation of 22,000,000 serfs is, in itself, a 
measure of such magnitude, that we must expect its progress to 
be slow. Neither do we see our way to assert, in the face of the 
example of Austria, that its accomplishment must produce, in 
our day, an irresistible reaction against secrecy and despotism. 
Every increase of civil liberty ultimately favours, no doubt, the 
creation of political freedom ; but it is impossible to predict the 
period which this tendency will require for its development. 

The aim of that class of Russian statesmen—which consists 
neither of philanthropists acting upon mere sentiment, nor of re- 
actionists governed by their own sordid interests—but is at once 
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reasoning, far sighted, and dispassionate, must be to transform 
Russia from a medizval into a modern empire, and thus gradu- 
ally to infuse into a vast population, and to spread over an im- 
mense area, all those elements of domestic wealth and external 
power, which the principal nations of Western Europe have 
acquired by an earlier adoption of civilised government and an 
earlier development of civilised society. Were such a policy 
attained, Russia would indeed be formidable to the rest of Europe ; 
and a great advance would be made in the undying ambition of 
the Muscovites. Well governed and well cultivated, we know 
of nothing to prevent Russia from creating and sustaining a 
population of a hundred and fifty millions at the least. Even now, 
that country produces from the soil vastly more than she con- 
sumes. Such a danger to Western Europe is, however, many 
generations distant; and the emancipation of the serfs presents 
a policy which may consume perhaps the whole of our own epoch. 
But slowly and surely, alike by repression and by reform, Russia 
appears to consolidate and to extend herself; and we have yet 
to trace the influences which, in the present position of the com- 
munity, are to produce that rapid revulsion in her career which 
the author of this able work so confidently predicts. 
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Art. [X.—Essays and Reviews. London: Parker and Son. 1860. 


THE volume recently issued under the above title cannot but be 
regarded as one of the signs in our theological firmament me- 
nacing change. Rightly or wrongly, it has been received almost 
unanimously, by friend and by foe, as the manifestation, if not 
the manifesto, of a theological school, numerous, active, and 
influential, and probably increasing in the Church of England. 
In the brief notice, summed up in three sentences, prefixed to 
the volume, there is something like a disclaimer, on the part of 
the authors, of their labours being accepted in this light; and 
they tell us that they “ are responsible for their respective articles 
only, and that they have written in entire independence of each 
other, and without concert or comparison.” We suspect that 
the disavowal is neither so ample nor so distinct as to disabuse 
the public mind of the impression which it has received, and 
which there is certainly nothing in the contents of the volume, 
or the manner in which they are treated, calculated to remove, 
and not rather to confirm. Perhaps the disclaimer was never 
meant to extend further than to a protest against the responsi- 
bility of individual opinions expressed by one essayist being 
imputed to another; and to this extent it may readily be allowed. 
But the authors unquestionably belong to one well-known divi- 
sion in the ecclesiastical world, and the opinions they advocate 
to one distinctly-marked school of religious thought. The 
combination, for the preparation of this volume, of men, most of 
whom are recognised as leaders of the Broad Church, can hardly 
be accounted accidental. The object they propose to themselves, 
of “a free handling, in a becoming spirit, of subjects peculiarly 
liable to suffer by the repetition of conventional language, and from 
traditional methods of treatment,” indicates a common purpose, 
and the consciousness of being engaged in a common work ; the 
topics embraced in the volume are avowedly of a kindred nature, 
and the views expressed, with one or two unimportant excep- 
tions, are entirely coincident ; and if the Essays themselves were 
written, as we have been told, without concert or comparison, 
they nevertheless exhibit in their teaching a general unity of 
aim, and a most unmistakeable harmony in the results. 

The Essays'—seven in number—bear more or less directly on 

1 We subjoin the contents of the volume :—The Education of the World, by 
Frederick ‘Temple, D.D.; Bunsen’s Biblical Researches, by Rowland Williams, 
D.D.; On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity, by Baden Powell, M.A., 
F.R.S; Séances Historiques de Genéve,—The National Church, by Henry 
Bristow Wilson, B.D.; On the Mosaic Cosmogony, by C. W. Goodwin, M.A.; 
Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 1688-1750, by Mark Pattison, 
B.D.; On the Interpretation of Scripture, by Benjamin Jowett, M.A. 
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the great questions connected with the genesis of theological 
opinion, and the grounds of religious belief; and there is hardly a 
disputed point in the wide field of recent controversy between the 
disciples of Reason and of Faith which is not either professedly 
discussed, or more summarily disposed of. Interpreting the 
preliminary announcement of our authors by the manner in 
which it is followed up in their subsequent discussions, it indi- 
cates with sufficient distinctness the spirit in which they have 
addressed themselves to their task, and the direction in which it 
tends. By the “conventional language,” under the repetition 
of which from age to age theology has so grievously suffered, is 
meant those current and technical forms of speech in reference 
to religious truth which have been to some extent adopted from 
the creeds and systems of the early Church and of the Reforma- 
tion period, but which, in one shape or other, theology must, like 
every other science, frame or adopt, if it would cease to be a frag- 
mentary and disjointed series of insulated ideas, and become an 
orderly and connected body of knowledge, harmonious in itself, 
and accurate and complete in its expression. Throughout these 
Essays nothing is more marked than the hostility evinced to- 
wards this systematic or scientific language into which Scripture 
thought is often cast by theologians; and that not because it may 
sometimes be justly chargeable with excessive and unnecessary 
dogmatism or definition in matters which the Bible has left 
unrevealed, or with mistaken representations of matters that have 
been revealed, but rather, where no such charges can be alleged, 
because it has shaped Scripture truth into positive and dogmatic 
statements at all. By “the traditional methods of treatment,” 
under which in like manner injury has been done to religious 
discussion, are to be understood all those methods of inquiry into 
the meaning of Scripture, and of appeal to its decision, which 
have originated in the idea, and proceeded on the principle, that 
it was a supernatural and authoritative communication of the 
mind of God to man, and hence the only infallible source of 
truth, and supreme standard of faith and practice; and that 
any system of interpretation suited to Scripture must start 
from the idea that it is a fountain of truth alone, and not of 
mingled truth and error alike. And the meaning of the “free 
handling” which the essayists at the outset propose to give to 
the topics discussed, is sufficiently made plain by the results 
arrived at, which go effectually to deprive the Bible of all that 
is characteristic of it, as embodying in its statements both the 
infallible truth and the supreme authority belonging to the 
spoken or written mind of God,—which make the sacred volume 
to be the best book in the world, not because it has God for its 
author, and His words for its contents, but because it exhibits, in 
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comparison with other books, more of human piety, and genius, 
and wisdom, and sympathy—although mingled to an unknown 
and indefinite extent with human error and folly—than does any 
other ; and which teach that he is not only a true Christian, but 
the very best, who has divested his Christianity of its historical au- 
thenticity, of its supernatural character, and of its positive dogmas. 

It can scarcely, we think, be accident altogether which has 
dictated the order of the Essays as they occur in the volume ; and 
we can hardly err in supposing that there is a meaning to be 
gathered from it. The first is by Dr Temple, Head Master of 
Rugby, and is plainly introductory to the rest. It is upon “ The 
Education of the World ;” and is an ingenious but fanciful at- 
tempt, such as has been frequently made, to establish some kind 
of parallelism between the advancement of the individual from 
childhood to manhood, and the development of the world in 
intellectual and spiritual culture. There are three stages in 
this training, each suited to its time, but each becoming obsolete 
and being superseded when it passes into the stage in advance of 
itself. The childhood of the world, as of the individual, is adapted 
to positive rules, and can be trained only by external restraints ; 
and hence in the early ages of our race the revelation of an out- 
ward system of commandments and ordinances. In youth, with 
the race as with the man, we are taught by example rather than 
by rule, and break loose from all external commandments not illus- 
trated and recommended by example; and therefore, in the pro- 
gress of God’s dealings with this world, the time came when a for- 
mer and outward dispensation became obsolete and passed away, 
and Christ appeared, the embodiment and example of all that had 
been revealed before. In the manhood of the Church, as in the 
maturity of the individual, there is more of freedom still: as 
regards our intellectual and moral education, we are emancipated 
from all restraint, whether of positive rules or authoritative 
examples, and are left to be our own instructors; and hence, in 
the last and highest stage of the advancement of the Church, 
God has handed us over to the teaching within. The bearing 
of such a theory on the question of the standing and authority 
of an external revelation, given partly in the childhood and partly 
in the immature youth of our race, and then closed, is sufficiently 
apparent, and indeed is not indistinctly hinted at. ‘ We can 
acknowledge,” says Dr Temple, speaking of the theology of the 
Church of the Fathers, “the great value of the forms in which 
the first ages of the Church defined the truth, and yet refuse to 
be bound by them; we can use them and yet endeavour to go 
beyond them, just as they also went beyond the legacy which 
was left us by the Apostles.”’ And again: “ First came Rules, 

1P, 44, 
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then Examples, then Principles. First comes the Law, then the 
Son of Man, then the gift of the Spirit. The world was once a 
child, under tutors and governors until the time appointed by 
the Father. Then, when the fit season had arrived, the Example, 
to which all ages should turn, was sent to teach men what they 
ought to be, Then the human race was left to itself, to be guided 
by the teaching of the Spirit within.”* 

The question of the existence or permanent obligation of an 
external revelation having been thus raised by a sort of a@ priori 
presumption against it, the transition is natural and easy to a 
consideration of the authority and historical validity of Scripture 
as a communication from God,—more especially those more 
ancient portions of it contained in the Old Testament, and be- 
longing to the infancy or earlier years of our race. The Biblical 
Researches of Bunsen afford to Dr Williams, of St David’s Col- 
lege, Lampeter, an opportunity, in the second of the Essays, for 
touching upon these points. In his review of Bunsen, he adopts 
to the full the destructive principles of criticism which Bunsen 
applies to the Scripture books, and seldom differs from his master, 
except when these principles, in their bearing on the inspired 
narratives, are not in his estimate destructive enough. In Dr 
Williams’ view, the Hebrew annals stand upon the same level as 
to supernatural authority with the Gentile histories ; for revela- 
tion was a communication of light from God not peculiar to 
prophets and chosen men of old, but common to other ages and 
individuals, and the fruit of “the Divine energy as continuous 
and omnipresent.” In regard to the New Testament, he tells 
us that “both spiritual affection and metaphysical reasoning 
forbid us to.confine revelations like those of Christ to the first 
half century of our era; but show at least affinities of our faith 
existing in men’s minds anterior to Christianity, and renewed 
with deep echo from loving hearts in many a generation.”? And 
in general he asserts, that “ considerations religious and moral, 
no less than scientific and critical, have, where discussion was 
free, widened the idea of Revelation for the old world, and 
deepened it for ourselves; not removing the footsteps of the 
Eternal from Palestine, but tracing them on other shores; and 
not making the saints of old orphans, but ourselves partakers of 
their sonship.” . . . “The moral constituents of our nature, so 
often contrasted with revelation, should rather be considered 
parts of its instrumentality.”* It is no wonder that, with such 
views as to the nature of revelation and the place of the Old 
Testament, he should be led to deny not only its supernatural 
authority, but also its historical veracity. Books which, like the 
Pentateuch, profess to narrate the beginning of creation in the 
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past, or, like the Prophets, the course of human affairs in the 
future, can be true only on the supposition that they are revela- 
tions in the special and supernatural sense of the word; and if 
not revelations, they must fall to be regarded as destitute, con- 
sidered as narratives, even of that everyday historical veracity 
which we ascribe to the genuine accounts of contemporaries, or 
of those who drew their information from contemporaries. No- 
thing but the fact of their being supernatural revelations from 
God could redeem the narrative of Genesis or the prophecies of 
Isaiah, in the greater portion of them, from the charge of being 
unsubstantial dreams or conscious frauds; and it matters little 
whether Bunsen and his commentator count them to be the one 
or the other, so long as the fact of their supernatural origin, 
which alone could give them an authentic and trustworthy clia- 
racter, is denied. When Dr Williams, therefore, impugns in 
detail the historical character and value of many portions of the 
Old Testament narrative, especially of the Pentateuch, he is 
only acting consistently with the views he announces in regard 
to the character of revelation in general, as not supernatural 
and infallible, but the reverse ; and when, following Bunsen, he 
further denies the existence of prophecy in the proper sense of 
it, as embodying the foreknowledge and declaration of the future, 
and makes an elaborate and offensive attempt to show that the 
Messianic predictions in Isaiah have no reference to Christ, but 
apply to the then Israelitish nation or to Jeremiah, he is only 
walking in the footsteps of his own preconceived theory. 

Although in Dr Williams’ miscellaneous and somewhat frag- 
mentary criticisms on Scripture, as he follows Bunsen in his 
researches, the absence of the supernatural element in revelation 
is always assumed, and occasionally vehemently asserted, yet the 
question is nowhere in his essay formally discussed. This part 
of the argument, so far as it is argued in this volume at all, falls 
to the lot of Professor Baden Powell,’ in the third of the Essays, 
entitled, “ On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity.” It 
professes to pass under review the existing state of the contro- 
versy between the friends and enemies of Christianity, and 
especially, to deal with the question as to the possibility and 
credibility of the supernatural, whether involved in the very fact 
of a positive communication coming from God, or employed in 
connection with it as a voucher for its truth. The leading ideas 
enforced in the essay, and the arguments brought to bear upon 
the discussion, must be familiar to all who have studied the Pro- 

1 While this article was in the course of preparation for the press, the death 
of Professor Baden Powell was announced. We have not thought it necessary, 
in consequence, to cancel our remarks upon his essay, believing that there is 
nothing in their substance or tone inconsistent with the feelings which such an 
announcement is fitted to awaken. 
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fessor’s recent works, more or less bearing upon the same points. 
The results at which he arrives are only somewhat more promi- 
nently and dogmatically brought out. Looking at a miracle as 
it is commonly understood, or, as he expresses it, in “ the old 
theological sense,” it is an event which no kind or amount of 
evidence, whether in the shape of testimony or otherwise, can 
possibly substantiate ; the very notion of it is inconsistent with 
the views which science and modern discovery have taught us 
most firmly to believe in regard to the universal order and in- 
violable continuity of physical nature; and revelation cannot be 
understood as being, in this sense, miraculous in its origin, in its 
historical narratives, or in its outward credentials. “ The case,” 
says Professor Powell, “ of the antecedent argument of miracles 
is very clear, however little some are inclined to perceive it. In 
nature, and from nature, by science and by reason, we neither 
have, nor can possibly have, any evidence of a Deity working 
miracles ; for that we must go out of nature and beyond reason.” 
. . - * Noone denies revelation in this sense” (a non-miraculous 
sense); “ the philosophy of the age does not discredit the inspira- 
tion of prophets and apostles, though it may sometimes believe it 
in poets, legislators, and philosophers, and others gifted with high 
genius. At all events, the revelation of civilization does not in- 
volve the question of external miracles, which is here the sole point 


in dispute. The main assertion of Paley is, that it is impossible 
to conceive a revelation given except by means of miracles. 
This is his primary axiom; but this is precisely the point which 
the modern turn of reasoning most calls in question, and rather 
adopts the belief that a revelation is then most credible when it 
appeals least to violations of natural causes.”* But while Mr 
Powell has no room in his “stem, od for the phenomenon which 


we call a miracle, with a happy inconsistency he still, in some 
sense not very intelligible, admits it into his theology, and tells 
us, that “ what is not a subject for a problem may hold its place 
in a creed.” Mr Hume, at the close of his anti-miracle discus- 
sion, in which he demonstrates the impossibility of the super- 
natural in any form or connection, still comforts us with the 
assurance that “ our holy religion is founded not on reason, but 
on faith.” And in the same spirit, and to the same effect, we 
are informed by Mr Powell, that a miracle wrought in connec- 
tion with religious doctrine “ ceases to be capable of investiga- 
tion by reason, or to own its dominion ; it is accepted on religious 

rounds, and can a only to the principle and influence of 
faith. Thus miraculous narratives become invested with the 
character of articles of faith, if they be accepted in a less positive 
and certain light, or perhaps as involving more or less of the 

? Pp, 140-2. 
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parabolic and mythic character; or, at any rate, as received in 
connection with, and for the sake of, the doctrine inculcated.”? 

The fourth and sizth Essays, which we may mention together, 
are somewhat aside from the mere logical order of thought in 
the argument, which this volume seems to contemplate, against 
the supreme and supernatural authority of Scripture as an out- 
ward and infallable standard of truth; although they materially 
contribute to the common result by explaining and vindicating 
the relations of this new school of doubt to the Church of Eng- 
land in particular, and the religious tendencies of the age in 
general. In the former of them, under the title of “ The National 
Church,’ Mr Wilson advocates the principle of what he calls 
a true mu/ltitudinism, in opposition to the individualist principle, 
as the proper character of churches; or, in other words, that 
churches are founded upon a national and not a personal con- 
version, and ought to embrace within their communion parties 
differing most widely from each other in personal character and 
creed. His desire to break down the exclusiveness of ecclesiasti- 
cal communities as regards their confessions and terms of mem- 
bership, and to open up the freedom of a common Christianity 
to those who cannot agree as to what Christianity is, has been 
signalized by an attempt to show that subscription to tlie Articles 
of the Church of England is consistent with the amplest liberty 
of opinion, and imposes no necessity for accepting them in any 
cne definite sense at all, Although now made in the interests 
of Rationalism, and not of Romanism, the attempt can hardly 
fail to recall to recollection the famous endeavour, in the “ Tracts 
for the Times,” to defend the principle of subscription to church 
formulas in a non-natural sense. 

In the latter of these Essays, Mr Pattison traces, in an extended 
but interesting sketch, “ The Tendencies of Religious Thought in 
England,” more especially during that long period to which he 
not undeservedly gives the appellation of Seculum Rationalisticum, 
beginning with the date of the publication of Locke’s Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity, and ending with the appearance of the 
Tracts for the Times. His delineation of the deadness of all 
religious faith and feeling, and of the utter decay of theology 
under the influence of Rationalism, applied first to the contents 
and then to the evidences of revelation, is interesting, but some- 
what overdrawn, amounting occasionally to caricature; but 
still well fitted to leave upon the mind the impression of the 
necessity and desirableness of such a reaction as might in some 
way rekindle the spiritual life of the Church. Mr Pattison leaves 
us to infer that this reaction is to be found in the religious move- 
ment of which this volume is an indication. 

1 P. 142. 
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The fifth Essay, by Mr Goodwin, is an attempt to seize upon 
the geological difficulties connected with the Mosaic account of 
the creation, and to turn them to account as an argument against 
the historic veracity of Scripture. It is in no sense noticeable, 
except as an illustration of the anxiety displayed throughout 
these Essays to lay hold upon the most popular of the recent 
objections against Christianity, and to use them as instruments 
for overturning the common belief in the authority of the in- 
spired record. 

The last, and perhaps the most important Essay in the volume, 
is that by Mr Jowett, “on the Interpretation of Scripture,” 
which appropriately follows up the previous reasonings of his 
coadjutors in this remarkable enterprise, and crowns the argu- 
ment. After dwelling at some considerable length on the un- 
certainty that prevails in the explanation of Scripture, and the 
multitude of various and opposite meanings that have been put 
upon the text, and referring to different causes,—such as the bias 
of religious parties, the prevailing theories of interpretation, ete.,— 
he truly remarks, that there are “ deeper reasons” which have 
exerted a dominant influence in this matter; and that “no one 
would interpret Scripture as many do, but for certain previous 
suppositions with which we come to the perusal of it.” What these 
previous suppositions are, Mr Jowett hastens to explain, as well 
as the fatal influence they have had in the misunderstanding 
and misinterpretation of Scripture. “ There can be no error in 
the Word of God; therefore, the discrepancies in the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles are only apparent, or may be attributed 
to differences in the copies. Jt is a thousand times more likely 
that the interpreter should err than the inspired writer. For a like 
reason, the failure of a prophecy is never admitted, in spite of 
Scripture and of history; the mention of a name later than the 
supposed age of the prophet is not allowed, as in other writings, 
to be taken in evidence of the date. The accuracy of the Old 
Testament is examined not by the standard of primeval history, 
but of a modern critical one, which, contrary to all probability, is 
supposed to be attained; this arbitrary standard once assumed, 
it becomes a point of honour or of faith to defend every name, 
date, place, which occurs.” . . . “It is better to close the book 
than read it under conditions of thought which are imposed from 
without. Whether those conditions of thought are the traditions 
of the Church or the opinions of the religious world, Catholic or 
Protestant, makes no difference. They are inconsistent with 
the freedom of the truth and the moral character of the Gospel.”? 
With such views as to the injury done to free inquiry and un- 
fettered criticism in connection with Scripture by the previous 
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conditions of thought under which interpreters approach it, Mr 
Jowett feels the necessity of examining into the source of them, 
and has no difficulty in recognising it in the doctrine of the in- 
spiration of the sacred volume. The views commonly enter- 
tained by the Church as to an inspiration of Scripture which 
secures for its statements the two elements of infallible truth and 
Divine authority, are the fountain of evil out of which have 
proceeded almost all the mischiefs of the false doctrine and 
unsound interpretation which have been imposed upon its text. 
That theory necessarily demands a mode of interpretation which 
shall conserve both the entire infallibility and supreme authority 
of the Bible ; while the rejection of that theory at once opens the 
door to unfettered freedom in the way of the application to the 
sacred text of a criticism which may find error as well as truth, 
and obsolete ideas as well as unchanging wisdom in its teaching. 
The question of, whether or not the bible is from God in the 
sense of its embodying His truth and His authority, is a question 
which Mr Jowett rightly regards as intimately connected with 
our understanding of its historic truth, its doctrinal announce- 
ments, and the general force of its precepts. If there is no 
such inspiration, the accuracy, and even the reality of its historic 
statements are of no practical importance, and it becomes an 
unnecessary, and even unmeaning attempt, to labour at the recon- 
ciliation and vindication of those discrepancies and mistakes 
which the condition of knowledge and the unavoidable infirmities 
of its human authors might lead us to anticipate in their writings. 
On the same supposition, the doctrinal statements of Scripture 
lose much of their meaning and importance in relation to us 
of the present day ;—such dogmas being the truths of the men 
and the age when believed, but long since obsolete in conse- 
quence of the progress of thought, and no longer applicable in 
their primary sense to our beliefs: “ the growth of ideas in the 
interval which separated the first century from the fourth or 
sixth, makes it impossible to apply the language of the one to 
the explanation of the other.” And in like manner, if there is no 
such inspiration, the general force and sense of Scripture precepts 
must be altogether different from what the Church has uni- 
versally believed them to be ; there can be no Divine authority in 
them to bind us with the obedience that is due to God, or even 
the inferior obedience that is due to well-ascertained truth; and 
Scripture commands and example are evacuated of all power to 
lay the conscience under obligation, and become obsolete and 
inapplicable in their bearing upon succeeding times. 

But while Mr Jowett is clear and decided in his rejection of 
the doctrine of a plenary inspiration as “a condition of thought,” 
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under which, as a ruling principle, the interpretation of Scripture 
is to be conducted, he is not equally explicit as to what idea of 
inspiration he would substitute in its place. His announcements 
are negative rather than positive, and much more destructive as 
to the ancient and received doctrine of the Church than explana- 
tory or decided as to his own. He is quite sure that inspiration 
did not exempt the writers of the Bible from error in their writings. 
He has no doubt that their inspiration, whatever it might be, was 
quite consistent with historical inaccuracies and doctrinal mis- 
takes, and did not convey to their teaching any supernatural 
wisdom, or any infallible authority binding upon us. But he is 
prodigal of explanation in attacking the common views of the 
Christian Church, rather than in announcing those he himself 
has adopted. He holds that the Bible, in some sense or other, is 
the fruit of inspiration. He tells us that all Christians agree in 
the word which use and tradition have consecrated to express the 
reverence which they truly feel for the Old and New Testament. 
But this veneration “is not less real because it is not necessary 
to attribute it to miraculous causes.”’ It is an inspiration which, 
whatever influence it might have in directing the parties who 

ossessed it, was not of a supernatural kind. If we understand 

Ir Jowett aright, it was an influence of the Spirit of God identi- 
eal in character and effect with that which Christians now enjoy, 
leaving them liable not less certainly to error in thought and 
word ; and the Scripture, which is the fruit of that inspiration, is 
not different in kind from writings of the present time which 
contain the embodied beliefs and feelings of the wise and good. 
He announces, and apparently with approbation, that theory of 
inspiration which is explicitly adopted by some of his coadjutors 
in this volume, and which is commonly advocated by a certain 
school of rationalist theologians in the present day,—that “the 
apostles and evangelists were equally inspired in their writings 
and in their lives, and in both received the guidance of the Spirit 
of Truth in a manner not different in kind, but only in degree, 
from ordinary Christians.” ? 

We have endeavoured to give our readers some idea of the 
yeneral contents and the more important theological results of 
the volume before us, because, considering the quarter from which 
it comes, and its own peculiar character, it cannot be regarded 
with indifference, and must be accepted as a significant. indication 
of the religious tendencies prevailing among a considerable num- 
ber, if not an influential party, in the Church of England. There 
is nothing that is, properly speaking, new in the views propounded 
in the Lssays and Reviews; there is nothing even noticeable in 
the manner of treating them, or in the ability employed in their 

1 P, 426, 2 P, 345. 
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support. They are almost all familiar to us before; and although 
there is no small skill and learning displayed in some of the 
papers, even this has failed to give freshness and interest to the 
argument, or to raise it out of the common rut of recent Ration- 
alism, with which it must be identified. The essay of Dr 
Williams is avowedly a reproduction of Bunsen’s lucubrations, 
adapted to the level of English capacities ; the argument of Pro- 
fessor Powell reads very much like a new edition of Hume’s 
Essay, with additions accommodated to modern science; and 
the dissertation of Mr Jowett is, in its main theological posi- 
tions, identical with those familiar to all as characteristic of a 
school of religious belief which, on the subject of inspiration, 
has borrowed its spirit and principles from Germany. But what 
is really new and interesting, is the fact that such a volume should 
have issued from within the pale of the English Establishment, 
and been accepted by many as the manifesto of a religious party 
there. The writers of it are all, without exception, clergymen of 
that Church, and some of them of name and standing; and the 
very character of the undertaking seems to indicate that it would 
not have been hazarded unless the authors had seen some reason 
to count upon an audience, neither inconsiderable in numbers, 
nor altogether without sympathy with their views. 

It is right to say, that there is, in the case of some of the 
papers, a tone of religious feeling and an earnestness of sentiment 
that speak for the fact that the notions propounded, such as they 
are, form no matter of unreal speculation in the minds of the 
authors, but are living and practical beliefs. But at the same 
time it cannot be denied that there is scarcely an objection to the 
plenary authority of the Bible, or to its doctrines as commonly 
understood by the evangelical Church, that, from whatever cause, 
however insignificant, Happens to have been raised into tem- 
porary importance through recent controversies, which has not 
been repeated and adopted by one or other of these essayists. 
The Scripture doctrine of creation out of nothing by a Creator, 
is contrary to the principles and discoveries of modern science. 
Organic life is to be accounted for by spontaneous generation, 
or the transmutation of species by the law of selection. The 
Bible account of the origin of the world is not only, as yet, not 
reconciled to the discoveries of modern geology, but irreconcil- 
able. The story of the descent of mankind from Adam and Eve 
is traditional, and not historical; and the facts may all be con- 
served if men are regarded as placed on the earth in many pairs, 
or in distinct centres of creation. The inspired narrative of tlic 
age of man on the earth is contradicted by the belief of all com- 
petent archeologists, founded both on the monuments of anciei.t 
history and on the conclusions of ethnology. There was a Bible 
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before our Bible, out of the fragments of which the sacred his- 
tory has been manufactured. The patriarchal narrative of our 
race is half ideal and half traditional, having in it no chrono- 
logical element. Revelation is neither supernatural nor histori- 
cal, free neither from error in fact nor defect in doctrine ; but 
the Bible is before all things the written voice of the congregation. 
Inspiration is not confined to prophets and evangelists, but is co- 
extensive with the action of the everywhere present Spirit, tle 
same as good men in all ages enjoy. Prophecy is not to be 
understood in the sense of the declaration or prognostication of 
the future. The types and symbols of Scripture have no meaning 
secondary or spiritual, or representative of future truth. The 
historical reality of Scripture facts is a matter of no importance, 
and it need not trouble us to apply both an ideal origin and an 
ideal meaning to them. Such opinions as these are not only 
scattered up and down the pages of these Essays, but naturally 
grow out of the principles advocated. It would not be difficult to 
add largely to this catalogue of anti-beliefs. 

We regret, although from the facts and presumptions of the 
case it cannot be matter for wonder, that the views promulgated 
in these Essays should by many have come to be identified with 
the present opinions of the at least more advanced, and perhaps 
influential, section of the Broad Church party. There was not a 
little in the position and character and aims of that party, when 
it arose into public prominence, that gave promise of good. There 
Was an opportunity given them for making an effective diversion 
in favour of a revival of religious life in the Church ; and for a 
time it seemed as if they were to prove themselves not unequal 
to it. The representations of Mr Pattison, although in some 
points exaggerated, are to a large extent true, when he speaks of 
the long period, in the history of the English Establishment, of 
theological barrenness and spiritual death which had preceded, 
unalleviated, save only to a partial extent, by the rise of Methodism 
without the Church, and of Evangelism within ;—a period during 
which the forms and confessions of the faith were divorced from 
faith itself,—when religion consisted in articles and evidences, 
apart from the life of it in the heart,—and when men were so busy 
in proving the doctrines of Christianity to be true, that they had 
no time to believe them for the salvation of their own souls. And 
it seemed to be put in the power of the new school which had 
arisen among the disciples of Coleridge, to recall the thoughts of 
the age to the almost forgotten principle, that in order to the 
existence of a living Christianity, it was necessary to have the 
faith within as well as the truth without ; and that creeds sepa- 
rated from the belief of them, and systems of theology from their 
practical hold upon the conscience, were like the body without 
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the spirit, waiting only to be buried out of sight. But it was not 
alone against a party who kept a creed without a faith that the 
Broad Church school were called upon to contend. The rise of 
the Tractarians had brought into vogue once more the Catholic 
theory, in which the exercises of individual conscience and per- 
sonal conviction are dispensed with or overborne, to make way 
for Church authority as the ground of religious belief. And it was 
good service done to a sound Christianity when such errors were 
met by a vigorous protest on behalf of individual responsibility ; 
and when the importance of an inward spiritual life, and of a 
personal and vital faith in truth, were set up against the claims of 
ecclesiastical authority and the virtue of an outward religion. So 
long as Broad Churchmen directed their exertions against that 
one party which had learned to substitute a Church creed for 
the belief’ of it, or that second party which put Church authority 
in the place of God’s, their success was so much gain to the cause 
of truth. 

But when from the duty of censors of the opinions of opponents, 
the Broad Church party proceeded to set forth those teachings of 
their own in which they are peculiar, it has been otherwise ; their 
success lias been not gain, but loss. We can welcome their efforts 
directed against the lifeless orthodoxy of a former age, and de- 
signed to prove that a creed without a faith is vain; but we can- 
not look on with approbation, or suffer it in silence, when they 
rush to the opposite extreme, and advocate a faith without a creed, 
—when they teach us that a saving belief can exist apart from 
the proper object of such belief, the truth given by God, and 
guaranteed by His veracity,—and when they assume that religious 
life can be quickened and sustained by something other than a vital 
union between the human heart within and the Divine and super- 
natural Word without. Wecan accept it asa benefit to Christianity 
when they achieve a triumph over the Tractarian doctrine of 
ecclesiastical authority as a basis for religious belief; but we must 
reject their teaching when, taking from the Church but not giving 
God, they would disown His unerring word as the sure founda- 
tion of such belief, and would have us to put up with a revelation 
neither supernaturally true nor historically authentic. To this 
state of opinion the Broad Church party have reached, if the 
volume before us is to be taken as anything like an accurate 
representation of their views. 

It were impossible within our limits, and indeed endless, to 
attempt to follow our authors through the numerous and very 
miscellaneous topics embraced in their discussions,—most of them 
turned into objections against the commonly received beliefs as 
to the standing and authority of Scripture. But there are certain 
preliminary or higher questions raised by their argument, which 
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it may be important to advert to. In former times, the contro- 
versy with those outside the pale of belief has been very much 
one as to the relevancy and sufficiency of the evidence by which 
the fact of a supernatural revelation of truth from God was held 
to be made good. The tendency of recent discussions, and more 
especially the character and scope of the objections urged in this 
volume, raise the preliminary question as to the nature of a 
revelation itself, aad the possibility of it in the sense in which it 
has been commonly or universally understood. Is an external 
revelation of truth from God to man, in the sense of a presenta- 
tion of it to him from without, and not in the way of quickening 
thought and feeling within, a possible thing at all, and is it the 
actual revelation which we possess in Scripture? Is this revela- 
tion, in its own nature or in its credentials, really supernatural : 
and is a miracle, in the common and strict sense of the word, either 
possible or credible? And, finally, is the record of this revelation 
properly inspired,—that is to say, marked by the infallible truth 
and supreme authority which must belong to anything which is 
truly the utterance of the Divine mind? ‘These are the prelimi- 
nary questions that are raised by the topics of this volume, and 
the settlement of which, one way or other, must to a large extent 
rule the minor and secondary discussions spread out in detail 
over its pages. We might have believed that, at least within 
the limits of the Christian Church, embracing all its denomina- 
tions, such questions had been long regarded as settled and set 
by. But these are plainly the questions that must be discussed 
before we can properly be called upon to come down to the 
minuter points of chronological inaccuracies, and historical dis- 
crepancies, and doctrinal mistakes in Scripture, to which we are 
challenged in this volume. We have to complain, indeed, that 
with the exception of Mr Powell’s Essay, which is, more than any 
of the others, something like an approach to a direct facing of the 
point at issue, there is nowhere throughout the work a formal 
statement or systematic discussion of the real questions in dispute. 
They are rather silently assumed or taken for granted, as matters 
no longer in doubt with enlightened and liberal inquirers, than 
either plainly stated or formally argued. But as we cannot admit 
that the ancient and almost unanimous belief of the Christian 
Church, on points so elementary and fundamental, has suddenly 
become obsolete and untenable, we must crave leave to say a 
word or two on the subject. 

As to the first point, or as to the nature of a revelation, it has 
not been until recent times that the question of its being exter- 
nal and not internal, from without man and not from within 
him, could have been mooted within the pale of the Church. The 
English Deists, indeed, a century and a half ago, strongly main- 
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tained the doctrine, that the light within man, aided by the 
common influences of that Spirit of God which has given and 
sustains his understanding, was the only revelation necessary or 
competent to our present state ; and that an external and super- 
natural revelation, such as Scripture contains, was both untrue 
and impossible. They had not conceived the idea, that Scripture 
itself claims to be regarded, not as an external and superhuman 
revelation at all, but really as the result and product from 
its human authors of that very light within, transferred from 
their own hearts to its pages. The idea of a positive external 
revelation of some kind or other, apart from man himself, and 
coming to him from a higher source, lies at the very foundation 
of all systems of Christian belief hitherto known. It is the doc- 
trine of the Romanists, which, recognising the twofold revelation 
of Scripture and tradition, equally coming, although in different 
ways, from God, and the Church as the living and infallible 
interpreter of both, teaches man to look not to the light 
within, but to the oracle without, for Divine instruction. It is 
the doctrine of all the Churches of Protestantism, which, what- 
ever differences they may exhibit as to the grounds of religious 
belief, have none as to the source of it,—teaching with one voice, 
that the revelation we enjoy was supernaturally emitted by 
God once for all, and has been permanently recorded ; and that 
the teachings in the pages of it differ not only in the degree of 
light, and in the fulness of their wisdom, from the teachings of 
man, but are really a supernatural presentation of truth from 
the mind of God to the ellen of the creature. Be- 
tween this doctrine and the doctrine assumed or asserted by one 
and all of the authors of the volume before us, there is an ex- 
treme, and indeed irreconcilable difference. They explicitly 
talk of the “ fiction of an external revelation,” and of the belief 
of it as one of the fatal sources of the disease of our times. 
They regard the Bible not as a record of thought transferred from 
the mind of God to the mind of the prophets who received it, 
but as a record of their thoughts in the page which they wrote— 
“ an expression of the devout reason” of man, apart from know- 
ledge given him from without ; not a discovery made to them of 
the ideas of the Eternal Wisdom, coming directly from Himself, 
but discoveries of truth and wisdom in divine things, which, in 
the exercise of their own faculties, guided by the teaching which 
all Christians enjoy from the Spirit, they have made for them- 
selves, and written down for the benefit of others. 

It is important to mark all that is implied in theories of reve- 
lation so distinct, and indeed so opposite. A positive external 
revelation, implying a presentation of objective truth from God 
to the prophet, even though it unavoidably comes to us through 
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the human channel of his mind and lips, must, if inspired, carry 
with it the character of God’s truth ; it must be infallibly true 
and supremely authoritative. A revelation from within and not 
from without—a discovery by the devout reason of man, and not 
a discovery coming from God apart, may be erroneous or defec- 
tive, as man’s discoveries of spiritual things, even when under 
the common guidance of the Spirit, oftentimes are, and must, 
even though true, be destitute of that Divine authority which 
alone could make it binding upon the reason and conscience 
of others. A Bible that is a revelation in the one sense, must 
come to us pregnant with the truth, and armed with the autho- 
rity of God, and therefore fitted to command both the belief and 
obedience of man. A Bible that is a revelation only in the 
other sense, would come to us mingled with human error and 
imperfection ; or, even when the expression and record of hu- 
man piety and truth, could have no power beyond the force of 
human truth to bind the understanding, or constrain the faith 
of those who received it. 

We find it difficult to understand the exact argumentative 
position of our essayists in impugning this “ fiction of an ex- 
ternal revelation.” It is hard to make out whether they are 
prepared to commit themselves to the general position, that it 
is not possible with God to communicate to man an eternal 
revelation of His mind, or whether they limit themselves to the 
narrower position, that He has not been pleased to do so, because 
such a revelation is not necessary, or not adapted to man’s con- 
dition. Either alternative is almost too extravagant to be 
seriously or formally advocated. 

It is not, of course, with those who disown the existence of a 
personal God that we have at present any discussion; with 
atheists or pantheists, the denial of the possibility of an external 
revelation is no extravagance, but a consistent part of their 
creed. But with theists it is different. It is impossible, in our 
conception of the Divine Being, to limit His nature or power in 
such a manner as to admit the idea of the inability of God to 
manifest Himself in the way of external revelation to others, 
without contradicting the conception altogether—without making 
the Creator to be less than the least of His intelligent creatures, 
to whom He has given the power of speech and of intelligent 
intercourse with each other. The parallelism between an external 
revelation from God to man, and a simple communication made 
from one man to another, may not in certain non-essential par- 
ticulars be complete; but after being taught the lesson of “ He 
that formed the ear, shall He not hear?” it is enough to suggest 
the additional question, “ He that created the lips, can He Him- 
self not speak?” It is not necessary to enter into the inquiry as 
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to the medium through which such a communication from God to 
man may be made ; it is not necessary to limit the Almighty to 
the method of oral or visible symbols by which thought cir- 
culates from man to man, and we usually hold intercourse with 
each other. He may have methods and instruments of His own, 
and all inconceivable by us, for communicating with the minds 
of His creatures, and making presentation of His thoughts to 
them. But to assert that God cannot convey truth to the minds 
of His creatures unless in the way of awakening their faculties 
to search for and apprehend truth for themselves, and that it is 
impossible for Him to communicate to them many things which 
their own minds never have, and never could have discovered 
except by being presented from without, is simply to assert, that 
what is competent to the creature is nevertheless impracticable 
with the Creator. 

But the second branch of the alternative is hardly less unten- 
able than the first. It is difficult to imagine how it can be seri- 
ously asserted, that if an “ external revelation” is possible, it is 
nevertheless not adapted to the condition of man, and inconsistent 
with the essential principles of his being, or with their free deve- 
lopment and natural exercise. 

Throughout the whole of the representations of our essayists 
on this subject there is a strong opposition, asserted or implied, 
between an external revelation on the one hand, and the exercises 
of conscience on the other, as if the homage or obedience due to 
the former were inconsistent with the claims of the latter ; or as if, 
to borrow the emphatic language of one of their number, such “a 
deference to external authority” must inevitably “ quench the 
principles of reason and right” in the human mind. Now it 
cannot be denied that an external revelation, because a commu- 
nication from God, must carry with it His claims to authority 
over the conscience, and must constitute a law, with right to rule 
not only the actions of the outward life, but also the feelings and 
beliefs of the heart. But it is plain that it is not because the 
revelation is external, and embodied in the form of an outward 
standard of belief and practice, that this objection can be taken 
against it, but rather because of the absolute and supreme autho- 
rity which it claims; and that any other organ of authority 
equally comprehensive and sovereign, although its utterances 
were from within and not from without, would be as much exposed 
to the same charge. The objection, if of any force at all, is one 
not to the shape in which revelation is expressed, but to the claim 
it makes to hold man responsible for his opinions and beliefs, as 
well as for his outward obedience,—and would, if urged to its 





legitimate issues, go to deny that responsibility altogether. 
But the objection is of no real force. If, indeed, the mind of 
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God, as disclosed in His written revelation, were something in- 
congruous with the mind of man,—if the doctrines propounded 
for our belief, or the commands promulgated for our obedience, 
were contradictory to the first principles of reason and conscience, 
and irreconcilable with the fundamental dictates of our intellec- 
tual and moral nature, there might be ground for the charge that 
deference to such an authority is calculated to injure or to quench 
the light within. But such a difficulty as this is not an objection 
to an external revelation, but rather to one, whether external or 
not, which embodies in it falsehood and wrong. To assume 
that the Bible contains such a revelation, is really to take for 
granted the question in dispute. We believe that the revelation 
of God found in Scripture embodies an image of His own eternal 
wisdom and perfections, and must therefore be in harmony with 
the intellectual and moral nature of the creature made at first in 
His likeness. The authority, therefore, which gives to that 
revelation a sovereign right to rule our beliefs and our conduct, 
so far from tending to contradict or overbear the principles of 
our rational and moral being, must be fitted rather to develop 
their healthy growth, and strengthen and regulate their rightful 
action ; the faith that is called into existence by the truth re- 
vealed, and the obedience summoned forth by the command 
given by God, will be the very exercises of our nature best 
adapted to ennoble and exalt, and ultimately perfect it; anda 
feeling of responsibility in opinion and practice to the declarations 
of His Word, will be an influence tending to advance rather than 
hinder the progress of both our intellectual and religious life. 
Will not truth be most firmly held and fully realized in our 
spiritual being when it is believed on the authority of God? and 
will not a life of holiness be most steadily pursued and the farthest 
attained when it is followed as a duty done to Him? 

But the unsuitableness, and therefore the incredibility, of an 
“ external revelation” such as Scripture, according to the com- 
mon understanding of it, professes to be, has been argued in 
another way by our authors. It is historical; it is developed in 
the events, and narratives, and persons of other times, with 
thoughts and feelings long passed; the religion of the Bible can 
only be read and understood in connection with the men, and 
deeds, and ideas of a bygone age, and an obsolete system of life 
and manners ; and the truth of a religion so revealed comes to be 
mingled up with questions as to the genuineness of ancient 
documents, and the authenticity of books, and controversies about 
the consistency or discrepancies of narratives, and the historical 
truth or falsehood of persons, and events, and dates. 

Now, the Apologist has no occasion to deny that Christianity, 
to a large extent, has developed itself in history, and that with the 
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prominent and essential facts of that history its truth as a revela- 
tion is intimately connected. It could not have been otherwise, 
unless each man had been made a prophet to himself apart from 
every other. No system of religious belief can fail to ally itself 
with outward facts, unless it were inborn in every individual in- 
dependently of all around, and no man had to teach his neighbour 
the truths shut up within himself. If the revelation given to one 
has to be communicated to a second, and looking beyond his own 
benefit he has to become a prophet to transmit it to other men, 
and perhaps other ages, he must be prepared to give some out- 
ward evidence of his call sufficient to vindicate it in the sight of 
others ; and the vouchers of his commission as a prophet and of 
the authority he has received, the record of his vocation by God, 
and of the contents of his message, become so many historical 
facts, with the truth or falsehood of which the reality and value 
of his revelation to others is intimately and necessarily connected. 
The moment a revelation passes from the lips of one man to 
another, it becomes historical to the latter. ‘This is a necessity 
not to be avoided, unless revelation were with each innate and 
never to be revealed. 

But it is not only a necessity, it is an advantage that revelation 
should develop itself in an historical form, and record its spiritual 
doctrines, not in the way of abstract teaching and dogmatic state- 
ments, but in the lessons and examples of human life and practice. 
To appeal to the human heart, and even to reach with effect the 
human understanding, abstract spiritual truth must be embodied 
in the living and practical illustrations of human fact. So far from 
the consideration that Christianity has become historical, and has 
allied itself with outward facts, being a reason for challenging its 
credibility, this is, in comparison with other religions, its pecu- 
liar characteristic, and one of its main recommendations. What 
would the character of God have been to us but an unresolved 
problem or an abstract idea, had it never been revealed and em- 
bodied in the man Christ Jesus? And how long a time would 
it have taken to learn anything of the doctrine of His love and 
holiness, in their perfect development and harmonious union, had 
we never read the lesson as it has been written out in the life 
and death of Him who suffered for us? The historic exhibition 
of the doctrines of Christianity in the incarnation and death and 
resurrection of our Lord, is the circumstance that, above others, 
makes it to be a revelation for man and kindred to his heart. 
Had these doctrines been disclosed to us in no other way than 
as abstract propositions apart from outward facts, they would 
have been a shadow without the substance, a letter without the 
life; and, in so far as regards the evidence of their Divine origin, 
there would have been an intrinsic probability against them. That 
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the spiritual truths of the Christian revelation are embodied and 
exhibited in historical reality, is no presumption against it, but 
rather an argument in its favour. 

But if an “external revelation” is neither impossible in itself, 
nor in its character inconsistent with the nature and necessities 
of man, there are general considerations on the other side, apart 
from the proper and direct credentials that belong to it, which 
tell very strongly in its favour. 

A revelation from without and not from within, or, in other 
words, truth presented to the mind by God and not merely 
sought out and discovered by the mind itself, under the common 
operation of His Spirit, such as ordinary Christians enjoy, is the 
only form in which it is possible for us to conceive that many of 
the doctrines of Christianity could have been made known at 
all. There are mysteries in Scripture undiscoverable, until made 
known from without, by any reach of human thought, or by 
any guesses of spiritual insight, even when under the common 
teaching of the Spirit, which nevertheless are intelligible after 
being so made known, of the origin of which no account at all 
can be given on the supposition that the Bible is the fruit and 
record of some source of religious thought and truth from within, 
to the exclusion of any from without. And we must be prepared 
either to strike out these mysteries from the Bible, or to reduce 
them to the level of natural truths discoverable by the sanctified 
wisdom of man, if we are to accept the theory of an inward 
revelation as true, and disown all fruits of a miraculous presen- 
tation of fact and doctrine from above. It is not difficult to 
discover in the volume before us the influence of both of these 
processes for the reconciliation of supernatural truth with a 
theory of natural revelation. The supernatural character of 
prophecy and type, as predictions of the future, is dispensed 
with; and the historical reality of many miraculous events both 
in the Old Testament and in the New, when not explicitly dis- 
owned, is spoken of as a fact which it is of no consequence to 
their religious value to verify or not,—seeing that, to borrow the 
words of one of the essayists in reference to the superhuman 
signs recorded in the latter, “the spiritual significance is the 
same of the transfiguration, of opening blind eyes, of causing 
the tongue of the stammerer to speak plainly, of feeding multi- 
tudes with bread in the wilderness, of cleansing leprosy, what- 
ever links may be deficient in the traditional record of particular 
events.” 

And the second process, of reducing supernatural truths 
to the level of natural reason, is not less plainly exemplified 
than the first. About the beginning of this century, when the 
religious life within the Church of England had sunk to its 
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lowest ebb, it received a new impulse and direction from 
Coleridge, who, after having drunk to intoxication of German 
philosophy and spiritual mysticism, dreamt a dream, and called 
it Theology. He startled from out of their propriety the ra- 
tionalistic theologians of his time with the announcement, that 
there “are mysteries in Christianity, but that these mysteries 
are reason,—reason in its highest form of self-affirmation ;” 
and, among others, that the Athanasian creed, so often before a 
stumblingblock to Rationalism, was nothing but “the perfection 
of human intelligence.” And the authors of this volume have 
faithfully followed his footsteps. Professedly expounding the 
theory of Bunsen, but also defending it as his own, Dr Williams 
gives us a “ philosophical rendering” of the first chapter of the 
Gospel by John. “The profoundest analysis of our world,” 
says he, “leaves the law of thought as its ultimate basis and 
bond of coherence. This thought is consubstantial with the 
Being of the Eternal I am. Being, becoming, and animating, 
or substance, thinking, and conscious life, are expressions of a 
Yriad which may also be represented as will, wisdom, and love ; 
as light, radiance, and warmth; as fountain, stream, and united 
flow; as mind, thought, and consciousness ; as person, word, and 
life; as Father, Son, and Spirit. In virtue of such identity of 
Thought with Being, the primitive Trinity represented neither 
three originant principles nor three transient phases, but three 
eternal inherences in one Divine Mind.”* In a similar manner he 
explains the mystery of the Fall, not as truth undiscoverable 
except by a supernatural disclosure, but as a natural truth com- 
petent to the unaided reason of man. “The fall of Adam 
represents ideally the circumscription of our spirits in limits of 
flesh and time, and practically the selfish nature with which we 
fall from the likeness of God, which should be fulfilled in man.” 
To make in this manner the language in which the doctrine of 
the Trinity is expressed to speak (as Dr Williams himself admits) 
with a “ Sabellian or almost Brahmanical sound,” and to evacuate 
the doctrine of the fall of all real import as a theological truth, 
is necessary in order to satisfy the demands of a theory of 
natural and inward revelation. And if all that is supernatural 
in doctrine and fact is not cut out from the page of Scripture as 
unhistorical and untrue, this other process must be carried 
throughout all its extent, and the spunge applied to every mys- 
tery it contains, if it is to be made level to the conclusions of the 
self-evident reason, and lowered to suit the principles of a revela- 
tion wholly from within and not at all from without. 

But apart altogether from the existence in Scripture of mys- 
teries of supernatural doctrine and fact, which no revelations of the 
1 P. 88. 
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religious consciousness from within could have reached, there are 
other considerations which point decisively to the same conclusion. 
Putting out of view that fae portion of Scripture which em- 
bodies truths undiscoverable or undiscovered by man, it may be 
questioned whether there can be a discovery of truth at all in 
which the teaching from without does not combine with the 
apprehension from within; and influences ab extra are as inti- 
mately connected with, and necessary to, the knowledge received, 
as the power of knowing in the mind itself. The capacity of 
apprehending truth, of whatever kind, is very different trom the 
apprehension of the truth itself; and while philosophy and ex- 
perience alike combine in assuring us that the capacity is native 
to the mind, they also tell, that in order to the truth being 
apprehended, this capacity must be awakened and called forth 
by external influences, All ideas received, realized, and appro- 
wriated, are thus founded upon a true and necessary antithesis 
send the power to perceive and know within, and the objec- 
tive truth presented to it from without ; and the seclusion of the 
mind from the influences of this external teaching would leave 
its powers shut up in the germ, and its consciousness no better 
than a blank. Such seems undoubtedly to be the law of man’s 
development, both as to his perception of the visible world and 
his knowledge of the intellectual. The power of perception 
would remain for ever dormant, and the eye as its organ would 
be without vision, unless an outward world, by the presentation 
to it of its sensible objects, awakened the capacity to life and 
exercise ; and, in like manner, the mind itself would remain a 
tabula rasa, with all its noble faculties wrapt in slumber, and its 
opulence of thought unknown, unless the external conditions of 
knowledge necessary to develop it were present, and became its 
teacher from without. And the same conditions that are neces- 
sary to the acquisition of ideas, whether in the sensible or in the 
intellectual world, are no less necessary to the apprehension of 
truth of a moral and spiritual kind. An outward teaching of 
spiritual truth would never indeed lodge the apprehension of it 
in the understanding and heart, unless there were previously 
existing there the innate capacities for apprehending it; but it 
is no less certain that the powers of thinking and feeling within 
would of themselves never conduct to truth, unless there were 
the outward teaching, which is an indispensable condition for their 
exercise and development. 

The analogies, then, of all God’s methods of educating the 
human mind in natural truth clearly point to the employment of 
an outward teaching in combination with an inward capacity of 
learning, in the education of man in spiritual things. These 
methods are uniformly based on the fundamental antithesis be- 
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tween the subjective susceptibilities of knowledge within, and the 
objective realities of knowledge external to the mind; and the 
one is no less necessary to the result than the other. It would, 
therefore, have been to traverse all the analogies of the past in 
regard to the education of both the individual and the race in 
natural knowledge, if supernatural knowledge had been com- 
municated in any other nee than as an outward presentation 
of truth to the capacities for truth waiting to receive it from 
within. The two theologies of nature and revelation are both 
taught in this way. The outward creation, with the impress 
upon it of God’s wisdom, power, and goodness, addresses itself 
to the religious faculty even of those who have no other teach- 
ing, but who, under this appeal from without, have that faculty 
awakened to know something, however imperfectly, of His 
eternal power and Godhead. And the volume of a super- 
natural revelation, with its mysteries of Divine thought and 
reality far beyond what creation embodies, is an appeal also from 
without, which awakens to the apprehension of its Divine truth 
the capacities of spiritual knowledge and faith which, without 
such appeal, had remained useless and undeveloped. So far is it, 
then, from being true, that our subjection to the influences of an 
external revelation is not adapted to man’s condition and wants, 
that it is perhaps the only method of teaching by which the capa- 
cities of faith and spiritual discernment within could have been 
really developed or perfectly taught. At all events, it is certain 
that a revelation of Divine wisdom, embodied in human speech, 
is not only admirably adapted for the purpose of the religious 
instruction and spiritual training of man in Divine truth, but is 
the only method in strict analogy with those processes by which 
other truth is communicated. 

But there is a farther and important consideration that must 
not be lost sight of in this argument. It may be questioned 
whether faith, in the true and Scripture sense of the word, and 
as the mighty instrument that quickens the soul out of the death 
of sin, and justifies and saves it before God, can exist at all on the 
supposition that there is no Divine and supernatural word to be 
believed, but only truth, the revelation and discovery of human 
thought and feeling from within. Faith is not a believing of any 
doctrine which is in itself true, or of any truth at all which man’s 
own reason or religious consciousness has discovered. It is not a 
believing of the Newtonian law of gravitation, or of Butler’s 
theory of conscience, however truly established as conclusions in 
the departments of natural and moral truth these doctrines may 
be. It is not a believing even of the facts and dogmas of 
Scripture itself, as historical events or spiritual truths, which our 
own minds have discovered to be true, even granting that such 
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a discovery were possible to them. In such a case, it would be 
an homage paid to our own understanding, or to the influence 
of truth itself,—a submission yielded to the force of our own 
reason in its investigations into the department of spiritual 
knowledge, or a conviction wrought out by the evidence belong- 
ing to the discovery made. It would be a belief of truths, the 
same indeed as those which God had revealed, but without any 
reference to God as having revealed them, and having no respect 
whatever to His authority, which had appointed them as neces- 
sary, or to His testimony, which made them worthy, to be be- 
lieved. It would be a faith which would bring us into no con- 
scious or immediate communion with God, as receiving truth 
because He commanded it, and on the ground that He had 
declared it, thereby rendering an homage at once to His authority 
and His veracity ; but rather a faith which, being founded upon 
our (liscovery of religious truth for ourselves, was in reality a 
tribute to our own powers in discovering it to be true, or a tribute 
to the force of truth itself. Such a faith would be without God 
rather than with Him,—a belief of man’s truth rather than of 
His. Scriptural faith, on the contrary, is one which brings us 
immediately into personal contact and intercourse with a personal 
God, because, in the very act of believing, we recognise both His 
sovereign authority and His infallible testimony as the occa- 
sion and the ground of our belief,—our faith being yielded not 
to the influence of truth so much as the authority of God, and 
resting not upon the certainty of our own discovery and appre- 
hension of it, but upon His word who hath said it. In the 
acceptance of the truth believed, the understanding is brought 
consciously to submit itself to the authority of Him who has : 
right to rule our opinions and belief; while the heart, in em- 
bracing the same truth, is resting, not upon its own apprehen- 
sions of what is true, but upon the testimony and the veracity of 
Him who cannot lie. Scripture faith thus brings us into corres- 
pondence with a supernatural word, and with Him who has 
spoken it: there is a true and vital union effected, through the 
medium of the word, between the believing spirit and the God 
in whose word, and because of whose word, it believes. 

But what becomes of this faith in the case of a revelation 
where there is, in the proper sense of it, no word of God or super- 
natural truth to be believed,—in which the doctrines and facts 
are divorced from their Divine source, and reduced to the level of 
“reason in its highest form of self-affirmation,’—and when the 
Bible is regarded as nothing beyond the fruit and the record of 
the religious consciousness in man? A Bible constructed upon 
the theory and lowered to the standard of a revelation that has 
come from within, gives no room or opportunity for faith in the 
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true and Scripture sense of the phrase. Even if it were possible 
that such a revelation should embrace and declare the very same 
doctrines which the Scriptures contain, yet, because neither com- 
manded by His authority nor resting upon His truth, the belief 
in them would not be the same act of the soul with the belief of 
God’s revelation, nor would it imply the same feeling on the part 
of him who received it. The attitude and the spirit of the man 
who has found out truth for himself, and believes it on the 
strength of his own discovery, are altogether different, and, indeed, 
opposite to those of the man who has accepted it as a supernatural 
gift from God, and who believes it because God has commanded 
him, and because it is His truth. The latter of these is saving 
faith ; the former is not. Even Cudworth, as quoted by one of 
our authors, although far enough from the evangelical school of 
thought, sufficiently saw that “Scripture faith is not a mere 
believing of historical things, and upon artificial arguments or 
testimonies, but a certain higher and divine power in the soul, 
that peculiarly correspondeth with the Deity.” 

We are quite aware that such considerations as these are not 
the sufficient or proper arguments to which to appeal on behalf 
of an external revelation of truth, supernaturally communicated 
by God. We have been led into them not for the purpose of 
proving the existence of such a revelation, but rather to meet the 
presumption, or, as some believe, the arguments, which have been 
set forth against the possibility of it, or its appropriateness to the 
nature and condition of man,—admitting, at the same time, that 
such considerations, while quite conclusive in setting aside the 
objections referred to, having somewhat of an & priori character, 
are not the proper proof of the fact in dispute. The question 
as to whether or not a supernatural and external revelation of 
truth has actually been given by God to man, is one to be de- 
cided by other evidence. It is one of historical fact, and only to 
be dealt with as other questions of historical fact are dealt with. 
We are not to be frightened from this position by any sneers or 
insinuations, that, in adopting it, we are identifying ourselves with 
the obsolete school, now in so much disrepute, of “ miracle- 
mongers.” If we inquire whether God did or did not, eighteen 
hundred years ago, give to certain men a supernatural communi- 
cation of His mind and will, and empower them, by miraculous 
signs, to verify their commission in the sight and to the satisfac- 
tion of others, we inquire as to a matter of fact which, whether 
true or untrue, can be proved or disproved only in the way and 
by the methods by which other allegations of fact are disposed of. 
Unless we are prepared to commit ourselves to the extravagant 
position, that an “ external revelation” is impossible, the only 
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competent or sufficient way to deal with the affirmation of it, is 
to try it by the tests that other matters of fact, alleged to be true, 
are tried by. Nothing else will suffice. Antecedent presumptions 
and & priori speculations are not the true and relevant evidence 
bearing upon the fact,—or are relevant only as secondary and 
subordinate presumptions in the matter. We have no intention 
of entering upon this wider field of argument: we are not called 
upon to do so, because there is not so much as the profession of 
an attempt in this volume to deal with it, or even to look at it. 
There is a vast deal of censure, perhaps not to some extent un- 
deserved, directed against those who belonged to what is called 
the “evidential school” of the last century, for making Chris- 
tianity itself not a thing to be believed so much as a thing to be 
proved. There may be a measure of justice in the accusation. 
But it would be an error of an opposite kind, and censurable also, 
if we refused to Apologetics their place and value in theology, and 
asserted that Christ was to be believed in, not for His works’ 
sake, but in spite of them. 

But, passing from the topic of an “external revelation,” we 
must advert to another question of a preliminary and funda- 
mental kind, raised by this volume,—that, namely, of the possi- 
bility and credibility of the supernatural. 

Hitherto it has been very generally admitted that the two ques- 
tions of an actual revelation from God, and of the reality of the 
supernatural, are intimately connected : the latter has almost uni- 
formly been regarded as involved in the former. It is not so, how- 
ever, in the theology of recent rationalism, and it is not so in the 
theology taught in this volume. Miracles, instead of being ac- 
counted as inseparable from a Divine revelation, because neces- 
sary and appropriate parts of its manifestation on earth, and its 
historical development,—are rather looked upon as excrescences 
on the face of it, unconnected with its true nature, and a bar to 
its reception. Signs and wonders, and mighty deeds, instead of 
illustrating a communication from God, and establishing its truth, 
are difficulties to be overcome in our believing it; they are no 
longer to be seen as a halo around the head of the Worker, shed- 
ding a glory upon his path, and telling of the place whence he 
came, but are features of a mythic and unhistorie era, which 
cast a doubt upon his character, or stamp with falsehood his 
pretensions. “ If miracles,” says Professor Baden Powell, “ were, 
in the estimation of a former age, the chief supports of Chris- 
tianity, they are at present among the main dificulties and hind- 
vances to its acceptance.” 

Now, it does seem even at first sight to be a strange and almost 
startling announcement to be told, as we are, in effect, told in 
this theory, that the more God should seek to make Himself 
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known to His creatures, by direct manifestations of His presence, 
the less He should succeed in doing so, and that the seen evi- 
dences of His power are an effectual. bar to our believing in their 
existence. It is because miracles are the direct and extraordi- 
nary manifestations of God’s presence and working, that they are 
rejected as incredible. “ We neither have nor can possibly ‘have 
any evidence of a Deity working miracles.” Now, it is not a little 
remarkable, that the very means which God makes use of to dis- 
cover Himself to His creatures, should so completely counteract 
the object He has in view;-—that the direct revelation of His pre- 
sence in the midst of us should prevent us from seeing it ; and 
that the immediate working of His power, exhibited before our 
eyes, should have a mischievous tendency in the way of hindering 
us from believing it. It cannot but represent the Deity as in a 
very helpless if not hopeless position, in reference to the possibility 
of making known His will to men at all, that the revelation of 
it, which must, from the very nature of the thing, be a miracle, 
should be one of “the main difficulties and hindrances” to its own 
credibility, and should render it almost impossible for us not to 
reject it as untrue. Perhaps it would have been better in itself, 
and better for our faith in a supernatural revelation, had God re- 
fused to work miracles at all, in order that we might have had no 
difficulty in believing them ; were it not that this would have 
looked something like a contradiction, or that it might have given 
rise to the idea, that God did not work miracles only because He 
could not. It is certainly a cruel dilemma in which a super- 
natural revelation and the author of it are placed, that it ought 
not to be received without miraculous attestation of its truth, and 
cannot be given without itself being a miracle; and yet that this 
is one of the greatest obstacles to its reception, and a chief’ pre- 
suinption that it is untrue. 

What is the proper place or character of miracles in connec- 
tion with a revelation? Are they to be reckoned among the cre- 
dentials or the credenda of Christianity,—the evidences or the 
objects of our faith,—helps to our belief, or difficulties that must 
be believed? ‘The answer to that question is given by the modern 
school of theology, when they discard the supern natural as evi- 
dence, and either reject it as in itself incredible, or receive it, not 
on the ground of reason, but of faith, as something which, though 
worse than the Athanasian creed, must in one sense or other, 
natural or non-natural, be put up with. They reverse the import 
of our Lord’s demand, and, instead of believing Him for His 
works’ sake, believe the works, if at all, for His sake. But is this 
the proper order of things in the established connection between 
revelation and the miracles that : accompany it, and are embodied 
in its record? We do not deny that miracles are, in their own 
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nature, and when embraced in the narratives of revelation, matters 
to be believed, forming part of the creed of Christianity. But we 
must, at the same time, strenuously maintain that they have, in 
addition, another character and office; and that, both from the 
manner in which on numerous occasions they are represented in 
Scripture, and from their own nature, we are warranted in re- 
garding them as the confirmations and credentials, or, if we must 
use the obnoxious word, evidences of Christianity. 

It is difficult or impossible to conceive how the doctrines and 
facts of a revelation could have been brought home to the beliefs 
of men in any other way. The contents of Scripture are not the 
affirmations of the self-evident reason, the innate thoughts and 
feelings, or the necessary results involved in the thinking and feel- 
ing of the human mind, as rationalists untruely allege. Neither 
can it be said that the “self-evidencing” power, which really 
belongs to the few essential and prominent truths of Christianity, 
which we call the Gospel, belongs to all its truths and lessons, and 
especially to the detailed narrative of facts found in its record, ex- 
tending from Genesis to Revelation. That self-evidencing power 
is sufficient for the Bible as a system of truth, made up of the 
few and leading doctrines essential to the salvation of the soul ; 
but it is not sufficient for the Bible as a record comprehending 
many books and facts, and embodying numerous and various 
doctrines and commands, extending over the whole field of re- 
ligious duty and belief. And we know not in what manner a sect 
of men, commissioned by God to receive His revelation, and to 
transfer it to such a record as we actually have in the Scripture 
books, could have been enabled to commend these books to the 
acceptance of others as Divine and inspired, without the aid of 
supernatural help and attestation. The nature of the fact to be 
proved is in accordance with such evidence, and demands it. 
That a prophet has been taken up into the mount, and been 
alone with the Almighty, in order that he might receive a com- 
munication of the Divine will, is a secret thing known only to 
himself and God; and when he comes forth to the world with 
the inspired record of it in his hand, it can be made known and 
received publicly only by his bringing with him some token of this 
supernatural intercourse to which he has been admitted. The 
message will not in all cases accredit the messenger, and still less 
authenticate the record of it as inspired; the messenger must 
accredit both the doctrine and the book by some sign that has in 
it a manifest connection with the supernatural source from which 
they are derived. Internal evidence, arising out of the way in 
which the Gospel divinely commends itself to the heart, will not 
cover the whole of the doctrines or many of the historical facts 
of Christianity ; still less will it attest the canonical authority of 
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the books: there must be external evidence of a supernatural 
kind to declare their supernatural origin and inspiration. 

Still we are brought back to the question of the possibility or 
credibility of the supernatural. It may be certain that there is 
no alternative between a supernatural revelation such as we 
account the Bible to be, and a human discovery of spiritual truth 
from within, wrongfully usurping the name, but truly denying 
the reality of a revelation. There may be no alternative between 
a true supernaturalism from without, and the theory of internal 
reason, or intuition, or consciousness, or spiritual insight, or by 
whatever term it loves to be called,—a theory that makes each 
man the inventor of his own religion, and the ruler of his own 
creed, varying in its form and substance from the belief of the 
“poor Indian,” whose only doctrine of the Absolute is the very 
ancient one that recognises God in stocks and stones, up to the 
complicated and refined subtilties of Brahmanism. But still the 
questions which underlie the whole controversy are these: Is the 
supernatural possible ? and, if possible, is it proveable ? 

Now, notwithstanding the theory of Professor Powell, which 
implies the contrary, we cannot help maintaining that these two 
questions, although nominally and theoretically different, are 
practically and in reality one. Mr Powell has not committed 
himself to the wide and thorough-going doctrine held by others, 
that the supernatural is impossible, although he has asserted very 
strongly that it is incapable of proof, and although this asser- 
tion, and the grounds of it, would legitimately and consist- 
ently compel him to deny the possibility of it also. He admits 
that there is a region beyond reason. in which miracles may 
have their habitation, and be believed in on the ground, not of 
reason, but of faith. But he ought to have seen that the admis- 
sion of the possibility of the supernatural unavoidably carries 
with it the inference that it is capable of being proved. Unless 
there be some fatal and unaccountable necessity in the case of 
miracles, which does not exist in the case of other phenomena, 
that what is true cannot be believed to be true, supernatural 
facts must be open to the possibility of proof as much as others. 
We are not treating of those “ invisible miracles” of which Butler 
speaks. We are dealing with the case of visible miracles cognis- 
able by the senses, and open to all those methods of observation 
and scrutiny by which other visible phenomena are discerned and 
recognised. And to allege, that a miracle, if it be a possible 
thing, cannot be proved to be true, is very much the same 
as to assert that what is visible cannot be seen, and what is 
a fact cannot be accepted as real. From the very nature of the 
case, miracles, if they occur at all, must commend themselves to 
the eyesight of those present at the occurrence of them, and be 
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capable of being reported through the ordinary channel of testi- 
mony to those who are not present ; and of all the methods by 
which the truth of the eyesight in the one case, and the certainty 
of the testimony in the other, are tested and substantiated, reason 
is the competent and sufficient judge. The assertion, therefore, 
that these miracles cannot be proved to have occurred, if they 
have actually occurred, is nothing more nor less than an assump- 
tion that in the instance of such supernatural facts, and in that 
alone, our reason underlies a strange necessity of error, which 
would be as supernatural as the miracles themselves. 

Nor does the reference which we are compelled to make of the 
miraculous fact to a supernatural and not to a natural and ordinary 
source, in reality make any difference in the case. If it is granted 
that there is a God, and that reason is competent to recognise his 
existence, —if His presence and power are facts not lying beyend 
the region of reason, and not to be accepted only on faith,—we 
have a sufficient cause to which the visible miracles resting on 
the witness of eyesight or of testimony may be referred. And, 
unless we are competent and able, by means of the ordinary 
exercise of our rational powers, and by the methods appli- 
cable to other facts, to recognise the existence and certainty of 
those which we call miraculous because due to a superhuman 
cause, it can only be because by some singular or rather super- 
natural derangement in our mental constitution, never witnessed 
in any other circumstances or at any other time, we have been 
made specially incapable of recognising as true what in reality 
is true. Were an actual miracle to become to us in any case 
incapable of proof, this itself would furnish us with proof of a 
miracle. 

We confess that we look with suspicion and distaste on those 
theories of religious belief which hand over Divine truth, in 
order that it may be believed, to some separate and special organ 
or faculty of the mind, distinct and apart from every other, called 
faith, or spiritual intuition ; and deny to qur rational and intellec- 
tual powers any share at all in the apprehension of it, such as they 
undoubtedly have in the case of all other truths. We have no 
space for entering upon the discussion of such a subject, although 
we cannot pass it by without a protest. In the first place, we 
believe that there is nothing in the observed phenomena of our 
nature giving warrant to assert the existence of such a spiritual 
organ, standing alone and acting apart from every other, and 
having nothing to do, in its relations to religious truth, with the 
logical faculty. And, in the second place, the very nature of re- 
ligious truth, combining in itself and holding in vital connection 
logical as well as spiritual elements, and given us to be known 
as well as to be believed, renders it utterly impossible that the 
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apprehension of it can be referred to the spiritual faculty alone, 
apart from the understanding. We hold very cheap, therefore, 
the concession that Professor Powell makes, when he admits that 
miracles, disowned and repudiated by reason, may yet be ac- 
cepted on a principle of faith. It is more especially in the case 
of miracles, which, if possible and actual at all, must be embodied 
in outward and visible facts cognizable by the senses, and sub- 
ject to all those tests of observation and experiment by which 
similar facts can be tried, that we are warranted in asserting 
that they must be apprehended, not by faith apart from every 
other faculty of the mind, but through those powers of knowing 
and seeing through which other phenomena of a sensible kind are 
apprehended. A miracle is, properly speaking, a supernatural 
power embodied in a visible fact ; and it certainly, to our appre- 
hension, would look very like a miracle, if it were true that a 
visible fact cannot be known or seen to be a real one. 

But what are the grounds alleged by Mr Powell for holding the 
proof of miracles to be impossible? It is mainly, or entirely, be- 
cause he considers that they are inconsistent with a certain theory, 
which he believes to be strongly established by modern discovery, 
as to the inviolable order and universal uniformity of physical 
nature. He tells us that there is no truth more firmly demon- 
strated on the basis of modern science, and that is receiving every 
day more pointed confirmation from its progress, than the truth 
of the prevalence, everywhere and without exception, of law and 
order in the material world. The uniformity of the connection 
of causes and effects in nature rests upon an induction as wide 
and complete as it is possible to conceive, and admits of no in- 
terruption; the apparent deviations from that uniformity, the 
greatest and most marked, have, by the progress of scientific in- 
vestigation, been proved to be no more than apparent; the pro- 
digies and marvels of one age have, through means of the ad- 
vancement of discovery, been reduced to the level of natural 
and ordinary events in another, and are regarded as prodigies no 
more ; anomalous cases, at first sight inconformable to the course 
of law, have come at last to be explained and recognised as in 
strict accordance with it; and, judging from the past and its 
analogies, we are forced to accept of those wider and more com- 
prehensive views of the material world which acknowledge unity 
and order throughout it all, and, whatever seeming exceptions 
may exist for a time, compel us to believe that they are excep- 
tions only relatively to our present imperfect knowledge, and 
that no event can possibly occur truly in violation of the regu- 
larity and unchangeableness of physical causation. Instructed and 
emboldened by the lessons of the inductive philosophy, and the 
success of past investigation, Mr Powell can look forward to the 
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time as not a distant one, when all seeming irregularity shall 
disappear from the sensible creation, and the fair image of unity 
and order shall be impressed upon it all; when anomalies, in the 
course of nature, shall be reconciled, and the disorders of chaos 
and ancient night shall be brought under the power and uni- 
formity of physical causes; and when, even throughout the re- 
motest limits of the universe, the “ Anarch Old” shall be com- 
emg to give up his kingdom, to be replaced by that of law and 
ight. 

The vision is a fair one; and we do not say that it is no more 
than a vision. The most advanced and cultivated intellects, and 
those best taught in the school of modern science, can most 
readily understand the force of those analogies that lead us to 
believe that law and order are universal, and that within the limits 
of physical causation there may be apparent, but can be no real 
exception to the uniformity of its operation. And were there 
nothing real or operative beyond the limits of physical causation, 
the argument of Mr Powell would be irresistible: the anomalies 
of the supernatural could have no place within the order and 
uniformity of material laws; and we should be forced not only 
to admit with him that it is impossible to prove the existence of 
a miracle, but to carry out consistently the principle to a length 
which he inconsistently has not reached, and to add, that the 
occurrence of a miracle is impossible. But there are other causes 
in existence than physical causes, and more in nature than is 
dreamt of in this materialistic philosophy. Beyond and above 
the world of matter, although acting upon it, and capable of 
controlling it, there are supernatural causes, and especially the 
First Cause of all; and in the existence of these, and of their 
power to operate within the region of sensible things, we recog- 
nise the source and possibility of the miracle. We have no in- 
terest to question the argument of Mr Powell as to the uniformity 
and regularity of material law. It is not necessary to discredit 
the inference he draws in favour of “ the universal order and 
indissoluble unity of physical causes.” It is not in violation of 
that law, but in obedience to it, that the introduction of a new 
cause within the region of sensible things should be followed by 
a new effect; and it is no breach of the order of physical causa- 
tion, but in harmony with it, when the operation of a super- 
natural cause within the world of matter should be seen and 
recognised, not in a natural, but a supernatural result. 

Even among the most familiar phenomena of daily life, we ac- 
knowledge the presence and power of the unseen acting upon 
the seen, and of spiritual forces abutting upon and controlling the 
events of the material world. The presence with, and action upon 
matter of the human will, afford an example. It is an unseen 
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element operating upon sensible things, although not belonging 
to them—influencing and controlling physical phenomena with- 
out deranging or interfering with the uniformity of physical causa- 
tion,—an active force within the world of matter, and working 
without derangement of the laws of matter, and yet itself belong- 
ing to the number of spiritual causes. It is not in violation of 
the order and regularity of physical law, but strictly in analogy 
with it, that we recognise in the will one cause of motion in the 
material world. And it is a strange argument that would assert 
that the Divine will may not hold a similar place in the universe 
which has been created by it ; and that would forbid us to acknow- 
ledge in it a cause in nature, though itself supernatural, that 
can act, within the region of sensible things, in the way of visible 
effects, and which, just because it is supernatural, must, in con- 
formity with the order and uniformity in the succession of cause 
and effect, issue in a supernatural result. We accept the grand 
doctrine of order and law which the discoveries of modern 
science have taught. We are willing, nay glad, to recognise 
the prevalence of undeviating uniformity in all the successions 
of material nature. We acknowledge the unity of creation, pre- 
sided over and ruled by the one unvarying principle of cause 
and effect. But we accept the doctrine in a higher and more 
comprehensive sense than any that Mr Powell has recognised. 
We believe that the unity of law and order embraces not only 
the material world, with its series of material phenomena, but 
also the spiritual world, and the relations between the two, in- 
cluding the action and reaction of the one upon the other. We 
believe that not only the natural world, but the supernatural 
likewise, is pervaded throughout by a law of order as perfect as 
any witnessed in the material creation ; and that when the natural 
meets with the supernatural, and yields up to its interferenee 
and control the course of its visible phenomena, it is not in con- 
tradiction to that law, but in consequence of it, that the super- 
natural power is followed by a miraculous effect. Beyond the 
region of sense and the domain of physical causation, if there be 
a God, there is a cause sufficient to work that work which we call 
a miracle. No perfect theory of the Absolute taken from modern 
schools of speculation,—no borrowed light from Scripture as to 
the infinity of the Divine perfections, is necessary to supplement the 
teachings of natural theology, which tell that if there is a Being 
who has made the world, He must have power sufficient for such 
intervention in it. ‘The exercise of His power, when it is put 
forth, must be in accordance with the order both of the seen and 
unseen, the material and the spiritual world: side by side with 
the succession of natural phenomena,—apart and ditierent from 
it, but not in contradiction to it,—the introduction of that power, 
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because supernatural, will be embodied in a visible but super- 
natural result ; and the miracle, so far from marring the unity 
or being incompatible with the order of the physical world, will 
only be part of a higher and wider system of law, which com- 
bines the physical and the spiritual world in one harmony. 

There is one other question, of a general and preliminary kind, 
raised by the volume before us, to which we wish briefly to ad- 
vert before we close. We refer to the question of inspiration, 
more or less spoken of by Mr Jowett in his elaborate essay on 
the Interpretation of Scripture, but not formally stated or deli- 
berately discussed. As we have already hinted, his position in 
regard to it is negative rather than positive, being dogmatical 
and elaborate in telling what it is not, rather than what it is. 
He informs us, indeed, that the word is “incapable of being 
defined in an exact manner,’—the only thing about it of which 
he is exactly certain being, that “for any of the higher or super- 
natural views of inspiration there is not any foundation in the 
Gospels or Epistles.” Now, it is not our intention to enter upon 
an exhibition of the grounds of evidence and argument upon 
which the inspiration of Scripture, in the sense of its being a 
book infallibly true in all its parts, and divinely authoritative 
in all its announcements, has been maintained. We would have 
felt ourselves exempted from the call to such a task by the 
manner in which Mr Jowett has evaded it, putting a simple as- 
sertion in the place of a serious discussion, even had our limits 
not forbidden the attempt. But we wish, in closing, to refer to 
the bearing of the question of the inspiration upon the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, more especially in connection with Mr 
Joweti’s views on the latter subject. 

There can be no right or scriptural view of inspiration which 
does not afford room in it for the twofold element of the Divine 
power and the human, and each in its own integrity and freedom. 
Lhe denial of the one or of the other of these, would equally con- 
tradict the statements of Scripture in regard to its own character 
and place, as a book distinguished from all others by the combina- 
tion in it of the features of infallible truth, and yet of human au- 
thorship. If the Divine element in Scripture inspiration were 
denied,—if there was the presence in the Bible of no supernatural 
power, guarding its authors from error, and guiding them in what 
they wrote into Divine wisdom,—we could have no security for 
our faith, such as the veracity of God speaking to us in His Word 
furnishes, or beyond what spiritual truth, discovered and appre- 
hended by ourselves or others, might supply; and there would 
be no obligation upon the conscience to believe it, such as the 
authority of God, when addressing us, imposes, or other than 
natural and not revealed truth may in any circumstances lay 
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upon us. The refusal to acknowledge the supernatural element 
in inspired Scripture must indeed reduce very much of its teach- 
ings far below the level of natural truth, and deprive them of 
their claim to be regarded as authentic and credible in the sense 
in which even a human composition may be authentic and 
credible. There is a large portion both of the histories and of 
the doctrines of the sacred volume which no human powers could 
apprehend or authenticate as really human discoveries of truth, 
and which nothing but a supernatural communication from God 
could impart or make credible to the prophet who received it, 
or to us for whom he has recorded it. ‘The narrative of creation 
and the fall can be nothing more than a fiction, written with all 
the pretensions of truth, if Moses did not divinely receive it, and 
was not supernaturally qualified to record it: there is no possi- 
bility of its being authentic and credible even as a piece of 
human history. The doctrines of the miraculous conception, of 
the incarnation, of the resurrection,—the whole announcements 
of prophecy,—cannot by possibility be human discoveries of truth, 
and can be nothing better than dreams and undevont fables 
simulating the authority and aspect of Divine truths, if they 
are not authenticated by supernatural revelation, and are not the 
utterance of that voice which spake to apostles and evangelists 
out of heaven. But, on the other hand, the denial of the human 
element as present in all its integrity and freedom, equally with 
the Divine, in Scripture, would be to contradict its own both ex- 
press and implied declarations, and to make it a book severed by 
the peculiarity of its character from human sympathies, and in- 
capable of appealing to man’s understanding and heart. 

But how does this doctrine of the double element of the Divine 
and human, the supernatural and natural in Scripture, bear 
upon the question of the interpretation of it? There is plainly 
demanded for it a method of treatment suited to the twofold 
character which it bears: it must be interpreted as a book no 
less Divine than human, and at the same time no Jess human 
than Divine; acknowledging with equal frankness and fulness 
the features of infallible truth and supreme authority necessarily 
belonging to it in the one respect, and those of human personality 
appropriate to it in the other. The canons of interpretation 
advocated by Mr Jowett are compressed, as he tells us, in a few 
precepts, or rather in the expansion of a single one, which is to 
the effect, “Interpret the Scripture like any other book.” Now 
there is, no doubt, valuable and important truth in the canon, 
that we ought to enter upon the interpretation of Scripture in a 
way similar to that in which we would seek to ascertain the 
meaning of any other composition,—applying to the language of 
the sacred writers, because it is human language expressive of 
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human thought, like grammatical principles and like methods 
of criticism to those appropriate to any other book. But although 
this canon be true and important, and no right understanding 
of the Bible can be reached without a due application of it to 
Scripture exegesis, yet it is no more than half the truth, and 
unless properly limited and supplemented, may lead to serious 
error. It may be understood and applied in a sense unfriendly 
to the truth and authority of Scripture as the one book which 
is supernaturally inspired, and therefore infallible, and as if its 
statements were to be received and interpreted on the principle 
that they are no more exempted from human error, or raised 
above the defects of human ignorance, than those of any other 
composition. If this maxim is to be received without explana- 
tion or limitation, it must originate and sanction a method of 
interpretation inconsistent with the idea that there is present in 
the Bible a supernatural element, imparting to it the characters 
of unerring truth and Divine authority ; and that, consequently, 
it is free from the unavoidable results of imperfect knowledge or 
deficient veracity witnessed in the writings of other authors. A 
due consideration given to the supernatural element, no less than 
to the natural, in inspired Scripture, necessitates and authorizes 
us to modify the above-mentioned canon, to the effect of excluding 
all those methods of interpretation which, however suitable to 
merely human composition, or even demanded by the acknow- 
ledged imperfections of their ‘authors, are yet irreconcilable 
with the idea of a human composition in alliance with a Divine 
inspiration. 

The sense in which Mr Jowett understands and applies his 
own canon to Scripture is apparent from the conclusions to which 
it conducts him, and to which we have already referred ; and 
which are plainly hostile to its record, equally of doctrine, of 
miracle, and of ordinary events, and fatal at once to its super- 
natural truth and its historical authenticity. But the extent 
to which the denial of a supernatural element in inspired Scrip- 
ture may conduct, in the direction of explaining away both its 
Divine truths and historical facts, may, perhaps, be best illus- 
trated by a quotation from one of his coadjutors in this volume, 
in which he explains the application of the principle of what he 
calls ideology to the sacred text. 


“The application of ideology to the interpretation of Scripture, to 
the doctrines of Christianity, to the formularies of the Church, may 
undoubtedly be carried to an excess,—may be pushed so far as to 
leave in the sacred records no historical residue whatever. On the 
other side, there is the excess of a dull and unpainstaking acquiescence, 
satisfied with accepting in an unquestioning spirit, and as if they were 
literally facts, all particulars of a wonderful history, because it is in 
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some sense from God. Between these extremes lie infinite degrees of 
rational and irrational interpretation. 

“Tt will be observed that the ideal method is applicable in two ways, 
both to giving account of the origin of parts of Scripture, and also in 
explanation of Scripture. It is then either critical or exegetical. An 
example of the critical ideology carried to excess is that of Strauss, 
which resolves into an ideal the whole of the historical and doctrinal 
person of Jesus; so, again, much of the allegorizing of Philo and 
Origen is an exegetical ideology exaggerated and wild. But it by no 
means follows, because Strauss has substituted a mere shadow for the 
Jesus of the Evangelists, and has frequently descended into a minute 
captiousness in details, that there are not traits in the scriptural per- 
son of Jesus which are better explained by referring them to an ideal 
than an historical origin ; and without getting into fanciful exegetics, 
there are parts of Scripture more usefully interpreted ideologically 
than in any other manner,—as, for instance, the temptation of Jesus 
by Satan, and accounts of demoniacal possessions. And liberty must 
be left to all as to the extent to which they apply the principle ; for 
there is no authority through the expressed determination of the Church, 
nor of any other kind, which can define the limits within which it may 
be reasonably exercised. 

“Thus some may consider the descent of all mankind from Adam 
and Eve as an undoubted historical fact ; others may perceive in that 
relation a form of narrative into which in early ages tradition would 
throw itself spontaneously. Each race naturally—necessarily, when 
races are isolated—supposes itself to be sprung from a single pair, and 
to be the first or the only one of races. Among a particular people 
this historical representation became the concrete expression of a great 
moral truth,—of the brotherhood of all human beings, of their com- 
munity, as in other things, so also in suffering and in frailty, in physi- 
cal pain and in moral corruption. And the force, grandeur, and reality 
of these ideas are not a whit impaired in the abstract, nor indeed 
the truth of the concrete history as their representation, even though 
mankind should have been placed upon the earth in many pairs at 
once, or in distinct centres of creation. For the brotherhood of race 
really depends not upon the material fact of their fleshly descent from 
a single stock, but upon their constitution, as possessed in common of 
the same faculties and affections, fitting them for a mutual relation and 
association ; so that the value of the history, if it were a history strictly 
so called, would lie in its emblematic force and application. And 
many narratives of marvels and catastrophes in the Old Testament 
are referred to in the New as emblems, without either denying or 
asserting their literal truth,—such as the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah by fire from heaven, and the Noachian deluge. And espe- 
cially if we bear in mind the existence of such a school as that of 
Philo, or even the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we must 
think that it would be wrong to lay down that whenever the New 
Testament writers refer to the Old Testament histories, they imply of 
necessity that their historic truth was the first to them. For their 
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purposes, it was often wholly in the background, and the history 
valuable only in its spiritual application. The same may take place 
with ourselves, and history and tradition be employed emblematically 
without on that account being regarded as untrue. We do not apply 
the term ‘untrue’ to parable, or fable, or proverb, althongh these 
words correspond with ideas without material facts; as little should 
we do so when narratives have been the spontaneous product of true 
ideas, and are capable of reproducing them. 

“ The ideologian is evidently in possession of a principle which will 
make him to stand in charitable relation to persons of very different 
opinions from his own, and of very different opinions mutually. And 
if he has perceived to how great extent the history of the original itself 
of Christianity rests ultimately on probable evidence, his principle will 
relieve him from many difficulties which might otherwise be very 
disturbing. For relations which may repose on doubtful grounds as 
matters of history, and as history is incapable of being ascertained or 
verified, may yet be equally suggestive of true ideas with facts abso- 
lutely certain. The spiritual significance is the same, of the trans- 
figuration, of opening blind eyes, of causing the tongue of the stammerer 
to speak plainly, of feeding multitudes with bread in the wilderness, 
of cleansing leprosy,— whatever links may be deficient in the traditional 
record of particular events. Or, let us suppose one to be uncertain 
whether our Lord were born of the house and lineage of David, or of 
the tribe of Levi, and even be driven to conclude that the genealogies 
of Him have little historic value ; nevertheless, in idea, Jesus is both Son 
of David and Son of Aaron, both Prince of Peace and High Priest of 
our profession ; and He is, under another idea, though not literally, 
without father and without mother. And He is none the less Son of 
David, Priest Aaronical, or Royal Priest Melchizedecan, in idea and 
spiritually, even if it be unproved whether he was any of them in 
historic fact. In like manner, it need not trouble us, if, consistently, 
we should have to suppose both an ideal origin and to apply an ideal 
meaning to the birth in the city of David, and to other circumstances 
of the infancy. So, again, the incarnification of the Divine Immanuel 
remains, although the angelic appearances which heralded it in the 
narratives of the Evangelists may be of ideal origin, according to the 
conception of former days. The ideologian may sometimes be thought 
sceptical, and be sceptical or doubtful as to the historical value of re- 
lated facts ; but the historical value is not to him the most important ; 
frequently it is quite secondary. And, consequently, discrepancies in 
narratives, scientific difficulties, defects in evidence, do not disturb him 
as they do the literalist. 

“ Jesus Christ has not revealed His religion as a theology of the 
intellect, nor as an historical faith; and it is a stifling of the true 
Christian life, both in the individual and in the Church, to require of 
many men an unanimity in speculative doctrine which is unattain- 
able, and a uniformity of historical belief which can never exist.”! 


With one sentence in this extract, explanatory of the applica- 
1 Pp. 200-5. 
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tions of ideology to Scripture, we entirely concur, when the author 
assures us that, in the case of those holding this theory of inter- 
pretation, “ liberty must be left to all as to the extent in which 
they apply the principle, for there is no authority through the 
expressed determinations of the Church, nor of any other kind, 
which can define the limits within which it may be reasonably 
exercised.” It is quite plain that, with such a principle in his 
hands, ready to apply to any doctrine or fact of Scripture, it will 
depend mainly upon the length or shortness of his creed, or 
upon the particular school of rationalism to which he belongs, 
whether an interpreter of the Bible shall find in its teachings 
much or little of Divine truth and historical reality, or none at 
all. Carried out to its legitimate issues, and applied with fear- 
less consistency to the sacred text, it would be quite sufficient to 
evacuate it of everything like dogmatic statement of doctrine or 
even exact narrative of authentic fact, leaving it with but the 
shadow and not the substance of positive truth. It can excite 
no surprise, that, repudiating a supernatural inspiration, and sym- 
pathizing with such views of the interpretation of Scripture, we 
should find Mr Jowett stating, apparently with approbation of 
it, that “a theory has lately been put forward, apparently as a 
defence of the Christian faith, which denies the objective charac- 
ter of any” of the doctrines of Scripture at all.’ The question 
of the inspiration of the Word must bear with immediate and 
decisive effect upon our method of interpreting it and our under- 
standing of its teaching; and nothing but the cordial and unre- 
served recognition of the supernatural element, no less than the 
human, in Scripture, can lead to a sound exegesis, or furnish a 
secure foundation for a saving faith in its truths, bringing the 
soul into vital union with God through the medium of His own 
Word. 


1P, 421, 














Recent Theories in Meteorology. 


Art. X.—1. Periodicité des Grands Hivers. Par M. E. Renov. 
Comptes Rendus, etc., Jan. 9, 1860, Tom. L., p. 97. 

2. Sur les Rapports entre les Phenomenes Meteorologiques et la 
Rotation Solaire. Par M. Buys-BaLtLot. Comptes Rendus, 
Tom. XLVI., p. 1238, June 21, 1858; and Jd. Jd., Tom. 
XLIX., p. 812, Nov. 21, 1859. 


In a previous article on “The Weather and its Prognostics,”? 
we endeavoured to give our readers a popular account of what 
has been done, and of what was then doing, on the subject of 
Meteorology. Our object in the present article is to notice 
briefly some of those speculations, or theories, if they merit the 
name, connected with meteorology which have lately attracted 
public attention, but especially the Periodicity of Severe Winters, 
which, on account of the peculiar severity of the one which is 
past, has excited much interest both in this country and else- 
where. 

As the Sun is the centre and source of all those influences by 
which climates are formed and seasons diversified, philosophers 
have begun to observe with care the spots and other phenomena 
on his surface, and to study their relation to the temperature 
and magnetism of the Earth. By the help of his powerful tele- 
scope, Sir William Herschel discovered a great variety of pheno- 
mena on the surface of the Sun which had never been previously 
seen, and he endeavoured to deduce from them “the causes or 
symptoms of its variable emission of light and heat.” In order 
to ascertain whether there was any considerable difference in 
the quantity of light and heat emitted by the Sun, he recorded 
a series of observations, made between 1795 and 1800, in which 
there was a deficiency of what he calls the Juminous or empyreal 
clouds, and no ridges, nodules, corrugations, or openings. In an- 
other period, beginning with 1800, he observed phenomena of a 
contrary nature, and he was led to believe that the character of 
the seasons may be greatly dependent on these phenomena. By 
appealing to La Lande’s Astronomy for the solar phenomena, and 
to Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations for the prices of wheat 
during the same periods, he found that the prices were low, and 
consequently the crops abundant, and the seasons warm, when 
the spots of the Sun- were most numerous, as if the great central 
fire was stirred up for the benefit of man. 

These views, interesting though they be, did not excite the 
notice of astronomers, and no attempts were made either to con- 
1 North British Review, vol. xxv. p. 173. 
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firm or refute them. Professor Henry, indeed, found that less 
heat was emitted from the spots than from the luminous disc of 
the Sun; but it was not till M. Hofrath Schwabe of Dessau had 
completed a series of continuous observations on the solar spots, 
that the views of Sir William were proved to be groundless. 
These observations are contained in the following table :’— 


Year Groups. Days free from Spots. Days of observation. 
1826 118 22 277 
1827 161 2 273 
1828 225 0 282 
1829 ¥99 0 244 
1830 190 1 217, 
1831 149 3 39 
1832 84 49 270 
1833 33 139 267 
1834 51 120 273 
1835 173 18 244 
1836 272 0 200 
1837 333 0 168 
1838 282 0 202 
1839 162 0 205 
1840 152 3 263 
1841 102 15 283 
1842 68 64 307 
1843 34 149 312 
1844 52. 11t 321 
1845. 114 29 332 
1846 157 1 314 
1847 257 0 276 
1848 330 0 278 
1849 238 0 285 
1850 186 2 308 


From this table it appears that the solar spots have a period 
of ten years,—the maximum number of groups occurring in 1828, 
1837, and 1848, and the minimum number in 1833 and 1843. 
M. Schwabe does not believe that the spots of the Sun have any 
influence on the temperature of the year. Although he observed 
the barometer and thermometer three times a day, yet he “ could 
trace no sensible connection between climatic conditions and 
the number of spots.” If any minute influence is really exerted 
by the spots on our atmosphere, M. Schwabe states that his table 
would rather seem to indicate that the years when the spots 
were most numerous had fewer clear days than those in which 
spots were less frequent,—a result not in harmony with the views 
of Sir William Herschel. 

The existence of a decennial period in the occurrence of the 
solar spots is a remarkable cosmical fact, indicating a periodical 
change in the causes which produce the light and heat of the 

' In almost every year, except those of the minima, M. Schwabe observed 
spots visible to the naked eye, their diameter being about 50 seconds. The 
ee appeared in the years 1828, 1829, 1831, 1836, 1837, 1838, 1839, 1847, 
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Sun; but it derives a new and peculiar interest from the re- 
markable discovery made by General Sabine, that there is a 
decennial period exactly corresponding with it, in the greater 
frequency, duration, and occasional magnitude of the magnetic 
disturbances, when the Sun’s disc is most obscured by dark spots, 
and in the less frequency of these disturbances when the Sun is 
less obscured by spots. This decennial period is shown sepa- 
rately in each of the three magnetic elements, namely, the de- 
clination and inclination or dip of the needle, and the intensity 
of the magnetic force. The connection of all these disturbances 
with the Sun is also proved by another discovery of General 
Sabine’s, that their mean effects in every part of the world, and in 
each of the three elements, are invariably governed by periodical 
laws, whose period is a mean solar day. 

The connection of the Solar Spots with Terrestrial Magnetism 
has been studied also by M. Rod. Wolf, Director of the Obser- 
vatory of Berne.!’ By comparing the observations of Schwabe 
with the annual means which our countryman, M. Lamont of 
Munich, has obtained for the variations of the needle in decli- 
nation, hé has found “ that the numbers of spots, and the mean 
variations in declination, are not only regulated by the same 
period of 10} years (assumed by Lamont), but that these periods 
correspond, even in the minutest details, with the manner in 
which the number of spots reach their maximum at the same 
epoch with the variations.” 

In continuing the study of these phenomena,’? M. Wolf has 
collected, from nearly 400 volumes, all the observations on solar 
spots from the time of Fabricius, Galileo, Scheiner, to Schwabe ; 
and he has found, by means of the sixteen different epochs estab- 
lished by the minimum and maximum of the solar spots, that the 
mean duration of these spots is— 

11111 + 0°038 years ; 
so that nine periods are exactly equivalent toacentury. M. 
Wolf has also found, that in each century the years— 
0:00, 11°11, 22°22, 33°33, 44°44, 55°56, 66, 67, 77°78, 88°89, 
correspond to the minimum of Sun spots. 

Not content with confirming and correcting his former law, 
M. Wolf has studied the connection between the weather and the 
spots on the Sun; and has devoted the last chapter of his Me- 
moir to “a comparison between the solar period and the meteo- 
rological indications contained in a Zurich Register for the years 
1000-1800.” “The result,” he adds, “is in accordance with 
the opinion of Sir William Herscliel, that the years in which ihe 


' Comptes Rendus, etc., 1851, tom. xxxv., p. 364; Lett. of M. Arago, 2 Avril 
1851. 
7 Id., id., p. 704, Nov. 1852. 
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spots are more numerous, are also drier and more fertile than 
others ; the latter, or those with few spots, being more moist and 
stormy.” M. Wolf has added another most interesting fact, 
that the aurora borealis and earthquakes predominate strikingly in 
the years when the solar spots are numerous! If this law shall 
be established by more extensive observation, the character of the 
seasons may be predicted with at least some degree of certainty. 

Interesting as these speculations are, and useful as they may 
be, the theories of Mr Waterston and Professor William Thom- 
son are of a bolder and more speculative character. Every 
theory of the constitution and life of the Sun, says Professor 
Thomson, “that has hitherto been proposed, as well as every 
conceivable theory, must be one or other or a combination of the 
following three :— 

“1. That the Sun is a heated body losing heat. 

“2, That the heat emitted from the Sun is due to chemical 

action among materials originally belonging to his mass, 
—or that the Sun is a central fire. 
“3. That meteors falling into the Sun give rise to the heat 
which he emits.” 
The first of these theories Professor Thomson regards as demon- 
strably untenable. The second, which is the one generally 
adopted, he has also proved to be indefensible ; and the third he 
regards as therefore necessarily true. 

The meteoric theory of solar heat was first proposed by Mr 
Waterston to the meeting of the British Association at Hull. 
In that communication, which is neither published nor noticed 
in the report of the year, Mr Waterston suggested that solar 
heat may be produced by the impact of meteors falling from 
extra-planetary space, and striking his surface with velocities 
which they have acquired by his attraction. Professor Thomson 
calls this the gravitation theory of solar heat, and considers it as 
included in the general meteoric theory which he maintains. 
The following is the general view given of the theory by Pro- 
fessor Thomson :— 

“The source of energy from which solar heat is derived is 
undoubtedly meteoric. It is not any intrinsic energy in the 
meteors themselves, cither potential, as of material gravitation 
or chemical affinities among their elements; or actual, as of 
relative motions among them. It is altogether dependent on 
mutual relations between those bodies and the Sun. <A portion 
of it, although very probably not an appreciable portion, is that 
of motions relative to the Sun, and of independent origin. The 
principal source, perhaps the sole appreciably efficient source, 
is in bodies circulating round the Sun at present inside the 
Earth’s orbit, and probably seen in the sunlight by us, and called 
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the zodiacal light. The store of energy for future sunlight is at 
present partly dynamical, that of the motion of those bodies 
round the Sun; and partly potential, that of their gravitation 
towards the Sun. This latter is gradually being spent, half 
against the resisting medium, and half in causing a continuous 
increase of the former. Each meteor thus goes on moving 
faster and faster, and getting nearer and nearer the centre, until 
sometime, very suddenly, it gets so much entangled in the solar 
atmosphere as to begin to lose velocity. In a few seconds more 
it is at rest on the Sun’s surface, and the energy given up is 
vibrated in a minute or two across the district where it was 
gathered during so many ages, ultimately to penetrate as light 
the remotest regions of space.” 

Professor Thomson has made it very probable that the deduc- 
tions of physical astronomy are opposed to the extra-planetary 
meteoric theory, which ascribes the heat of the Sun to solid 
meteors striking him, or darting through his atmosphere ; that 
the heat is produced by friction on an atmosphere of evaporated 
meteors drawn in and condensed by gravitation, while brought 
to rest by the resistance of the Sun’s surface; and that the 
meteors thus supplying the Sun with heat have been for thou- 
sands of years far within the Earth’s orbit. Considering the 
Sun’s rotation in 25 days 43 hours as produced by the incorpor- 
ation of meteors, he computes that ;},5th of the Sun’s mass 
would have to full in to produce his present rotation; that 
32,000 years would be the time in which this would take place; 
and that “it is improbable that the Earth has been efficiently 
illuminated by the Sun alone for not many times more or less 
than 32,000 years.” 

The last speculation of an astronomical, and probably of a 
meteorological character, which is exciting an interest in the 
scientific world, is the doctrine of a repulsive force emanating 
from the Sun, which is maintained by M. Faye, a distinguished 
member of the French Academy of Seiences.!. There are two 
grand astronomical facts which are not explicable by the theory of 
gravitation,—namely, the form of the tails of comets, and the acce- 
leration of the motion of comets. The form of the tails of comets, 
and their direction opposite to the Sun, have been ascribed to an 
impulse from the solar rays, which is equivalent to a repulsive 
force; and the acceleration of the motion of comets has been 
explained by the retardation which they experience in moving 
through a resisting medium; but these explanations are not ad- 
mitted by philosophers, and hence M. Faye has been led to call 
in the aid of a repulsive force exercised by the Sun as an in- 


 Astronomische Nachrichten, No, 1240, Comptes Rendus, etc. Motions. 9 Avril 
1860. Tom. 4, p. 703, 
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candescent body. The only conditions upon which any new 
force can be introduced into the system of the world are, that it 
will not sensibly disturb the general harmony, and that it must 
be susceptible of an experimental verification. 

That the first of these conditions is satisfied by a repulsive 
force emanating from the Sun, is shown by M. Faye. Such a 
force will not affect the planes of the orbit of the planets, nor the 
direction of their axes, nor their eccentricities. It may affect, he 
admits, in a slight degree, the revolution of the planets nearest 
the Sun, and it is possible that so small a force may disturb the 
delicate numerical relation which La Place has proved to exist 
between the mean motions of the three first satellites of Jupiter. 
That this is not the case he has satisfactorily proved, and it 
remains to be seen whether or not he can satisfy the second 
condition, by proving that a repulsive force really emanates from 
incandescent surfaces. 

For this purpose M. Faye proposed to observe the effect of an 
incandescent surface upon highly rarified matter in the receiver 
of an air-pump, and to make this matter visible by the spark 
from Rhumkorft’s induction coil. A thin slice of platinum, 
about an inch in diameter, was placed in vacuo, and brought to 
a red heat by a double current of gas and air. Phenomena in- 
dicating a repulsive force were seen in the action of the platinum 
upon the stratified light produced by the electricity of the coil, 
but M. Faye does not regard this experiment as a decisive one." 
The repulsive force of the Sun’s incandescence cannot be veri- 
fied, as our author remarks, by direct experiments, as it is 
exhausted on the upper strata of our atmosphere, where it pro- 
duces effects still unknown. A repulsive force arising from the 
magnetic action of the Sun, has been employed by Bessel, 
Herschel, Pape, and Professor Pierce, to account for the pheno- 
mena exhibited by the tails of comets. 

Various attempts have been made to deduce meteorological 
laws from the influences of the Sun and Moon. As these bodies 
exercise so powerful an influence over the waters of our seas, it 
was a natural inference that they would produce analogous 
changes in our atmosphere. By comparing the results recorded 
in meteorological registers, M. Toaldo, an Italian observer, was 
led to believe that changes of weather took place more fre- 
quently two or three days after new and full moon than at any 
other time, and to a less degree when the Moon was in quadra- 
ture. The more accurate observations, however, of modern 
times have placed it beyond a doubt, that the Sun and Moon exert 
no influence over the Earth’s atmosphere, in virtue of the force 
of attraction by which they produce the tides. Other meteoro- 

1 Astronomische Nachrichten, Tom. iv., p. 894. 
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logists have studied the phenomena of the weather in connec- 
tion with the solar and lunar period of eighteen years, when 
those luminaries return nearly to the same relative position ; and 
Mr Luke Howard, an able and industrious observer, believed 
that he had established “ A Cycle of Eighteen Years in the 
Seasons of Britain.” If the most careful and long-continued 
observations with the barometer do not indicate any lunar influ- 
ence, we can hardly suppose that such an influence would show 
itself periodically. There may, however, be forces emanating 
from the Sun and Moon of whose existence we are entirely 
ignorant, and which may yet show themselves when our registers 
of the weather are more correct and numerous. It is only, indeed, 
by comparing the most ancient observations on the state of the 
weather, as accidentally recorded in history, and contained in 
meteorological registers, that there is any chance of discovering 
those periodical changes which may take place in our atmosphere. 

An interesting attempt of this kind has been recently made by 
M. Buys-Ballot, in the memoir “ On the Connection between 
Meteorological Phenomena and the Solar Rotation,” which we 
have placed in our list of books at the head of this article. Ina 
previously published work,? which we have not seen, M. Buys- 
Ballot makes the following observations :—“ The ring which 
may have produced the phenomena observed in the eclipse of the 
Sun, which M. Babinet regards as a planet in the act of forma- 
tion, to which he has given the name of Vulcan, can be of no use 
to us (in explaining the connection between temperature and 
solar rotation), for its revolution would be too short for our pur- 
pose. We must, therefore, admit other rings,—one for a period 
of 27°68 days, for which I have already admitted this hypothesis, 
and one, as I suppose, for a period of 27°56 days. These two 
rings will have for their great semicircle 16 and 19 diameters 
of the Sun; and in the same manner as the ring of Saturn is 
composed of several sections which revolve independently of one 
another, we may consider the two rings which I assume as 
originally only one, but which have subsequently separated. If 
such a ring is elliptical, it ought to emit more heat when we are 
near the part most distant from the Sun; but this would only 
produce an annual variation of temperature. We must, there- 
fore, seek in the ring itself the cause of the variation of tempera- 
ture. If we refuse to regard the ring as a heated mass, we may 
consider it as absorbing heat—that is, as retaining the heat of the 
Sun, which traverses it.” ; 

From a comparison of meteorological observations made in 
the Netherlands, from 1729 to 1846, M. Buys-Ballot had found 





' This is the title of a work which he published in 1842. 
* Changemens de Temperature dependants du Soleil et de la Lune. Utrecht, 1847. 
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that there is a period of maximum and minimum heat emitted 
by the Sun, and that this period is 27-682 + 0:004 days. This 
period was confirmed by observations made at Dantzic, Munich, 
and other places, but particularly by those made at Breslau from 
1791 to 1855. This period is obviously too long to be explained 
by the solar spots, which make the time of the Sun’s rotation 
from 25°25 to 25:4 days. M. Buys-Ballot’s period supposes a 
rotation of 25°75, which appertains to a ring, the diameter of 
whose medium is about 36 diameters of the Sun. 

The period being 27°682 + 0:004 days, we have 65 of them 
in about 5 years and a day, and the epoch of maximum heat is 
the 6th-9th January 1850. In order to confirm this result, 
M. Buys-Ballot calculated anew from the series of observations 
made at Breslau between 1791 and 1855, by Dr Galle. He 
divided them into groups of jive years, and distributed them 
into 28 columns, so that in the same column were conjoined the 
observations of Feb. 7, 1791, the day of the maximum, and those 
of Feb. 8, 1796; Feb. 9, 1801; Feb. 18, 1841; and Feb. 20, 
1846, as well as all those made after an exactly whole number 
of periods. The result of this was, that fourteen numbers, repre- 
senting the sums (after an unequal diminution of all of them) of 
the temperature taken on all the days distant, by a number x of 
periods, of the day of maximum, of the siz days which succeed, 
and of the seven days which follow this day of maximum, are all 
greater, without exception, than the other fourteen sums of the 
temperatures observed on the days when (according to the hypo- 
thesis) the other side of the sun is turned towards the earth. 

By uniting the partial results into four groups every fifteen 
years, as follows 


In column A, the sums from 1791 to 1806 
B 1806 ,, 1820 


” 3” 
2 Cc . 1820 ,, 1835 
i D - 1835 ,, 1854 


it appeared that the final result above mentioned was shown in 
the individual groups as well as in the whole table. 

Hence M. Buys-Ballot concludes, “that the observations at 
Breslau from 1791-1855, distributed according to the period 
of 27-682 + 0°004 days give absolutely the same result, as 
much with respect to the epoch of the maximum at the 6th-9th 
Jan. 1859—the duration of the period—and even the magnitude 
of the periodical quantity, as those which he had deduced— 

1. From the Netherland observations of 1729-1844. 

2. From the observations made at Dantzic.' 

3. From the observations at Munich.’ 





? Poggendorff Annalen, 1xxxiv. 521, 1851. 2 Td. Id. Ixxxvii. 541, 1852. 
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4, From the observations of magnetic declination at Green- 
wich and at Utrecht, which augment and diminish with 
the same period. And, 

5. From the observations at Iceland and Labrador. 

A more recent and important attempt to establish a meteoro- 
logical law on the authority of historical facts and direct obser- 
vations, has been made by M. Renou, in the Memoir “On the 
Periodicity of Severe Winters,” which we have placed at the 
head of our list of works as the principal subject of this article. 
M. Renou is Secretary to the Meteorological Society of France, 
and the author of some important memoirs, which have been 
published by the Academy of Sciences; and he has certainly 
rendered it very probable that rigorous winters occur in groups 
at a certain distance from each other. The difficulty of dis- 
covering long meteorological periods arises, as he observes, from 
thermometrical registers having been only recently established, 
and from historical facts being vague and incomplete, when we 
recur to times long past. Some phenomena, however, and 
among these, rigorous winters, make such an impression upon 
us, and have had otherwise such effects, that they are not only 
well characterized, but carefully recorded. 

In proceeding to treat of this class of meteorological facts, M. 
Renou is of opinion that the difficulty of discovering long meteoro- 
logical periods arises from the want of regular observations with 
the thermometer, and other instruments for observing atmosphie- 
rical phenomena,' and from the necessity of appealing to the 
vague and imperfect facts which history records. He thinks, 
however, that certain phenomena, among which he places in the 
first rank rigorous winters, which leave a deep impression behind 
them, and produce, also, effects which distinctly characterize 
them. 

M. Renou defines a rigorous winter as one which ought to give 
rise at Paris to minima of temperature from 5° of Fahr. to zero, 
and of a mean temperature kept up during a montli at several 
degrees below 32°, or the freezing-point. The simultaneous 
freezing of the Seine and the Po, of the Rhone, the lakes of 
Venice, or the ports of the Mediterranean, which must be thie 
result of a continued cold of more than 4°, are the necessary 
characteristics of a rigorous winter. 

On examining meteorological registers, published at different 
epochs, such as those of Dr Fuster and Arago, extended and 
completed by M. Barral, M. Renou found that severe winters 
were very unequally distributed ; but that, in place of occurring 
in an arbitrary manner, they formed natural groups of from four 


' M. Renon seems to express his belief in the short period observed by M. 
Buys-Ballot, which we have already mentioned. 
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to siz, surrounding a winter more rigorous than the rest, to which 
he gives the name of a central winter, calling those which accom- 
pany it lateral winters. By uniting these groups, he discovered 
the law of their distribution, namely, that they were reproduced 
after an interval of a little more than 41 years. Occasionally, 
however, the period is effaced, or rather masked, the cold distri- 
buting itself over a great number of shorter, less rigorous, and 
more separated winters; but, on an average, the great winters 
occupy a space of 20 or 21 years, leaving another ecual interval 
without remarkable winters. In this last interval there is, in the 
climate of Paris at least, winters of a certain severity ; but some- 
times the minima of temperature are very much insulated, as in 
the winter of 1847; sometimes the mean of a month is sufficiently 
low, as in January 1848, without the minimum attaining even 
the mean minimum of an ordinary winter. “ We are then,” says 
M. Renou, “ struck with the difference of character which the 
two periods present, and the differences of the extreme minima 
under atmospheric conditions, which appear identical.” 

The following is the Table of Rigorous Winters given by our 
author, with the extreme minima, which are all of temperatures 
below the freezing-point :— 


Groups without the Extreme Minima. 


Year. 

1408 1490 1656 
1416. < 1426 1494 1658 
1422 1499 1660 
1500 1663 
1503 1666 
( 1443 1508 1665 
| 1458 1511 1670 
1458. < 1460 1571 1672 
1464 1584 1677 

1469 1582 

1591 

1595 


Groups with the Extreme Minima. 


Year. Year. Extreme Minima. 
1695 —0°'0 1776 — 2°4 
1707 1696 _-_-— 1784 — 2°4 
“11709 —9"6 1789, 2 1789 —_7"5 
1716 —3"0 ' - 1 1795 —10°3 
| 1799 + 06 
1748. 1764 (Leap). (1802 + 401 
Year. Extreme Minima. 
( 1820 + 6°°2 
1823 + 5°6 
| 1820 +14 
1830. 
| 120 +1°0 
1838 + 2°2 


1840 —3"3 
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The minima of the winters of 1795, 1709, and 1665, and the 
great analogy of the effects produced by the cold in these years 
and the great winters of the preceding centuries, show us, 
according to our author, “that —9%4 is a fixed term, which is 
reproduced at each period, at least in the conditions which are 
observed in Paris; and that, far from constituting an exceptional 
temperature, it represents a normal atmospherical state at each 
recurrence of the period. We observe, indeed, that in 1830 the 
cold did not exceed +1°0 at Paris; but this cold singularly 
moderated in connection with an extension a little more easterly 
than usual of the marine climate between the Loire and Brussels, 
coincided with an atmosphere more calm, and a steadiness of 
weather so great, that the mean of the three winter months was 
certainly lower than in 1709, 1789, and 1795. We know, in- 
deed, that the extremes of heat or of cold quickly bring with 
them south-west winds and changes of weather. Besides, this 
immunity, which Paris enjoyed in 1830, did not extend itself far, 
for the following degrees of cold were observed at 


Fahr. 
La Chapelle, near Dieppe, . ‘ ‘ . — 3°7 
Agen, 2 ; 7 ‘ ‘ e —10°°9 
Aurillac, r = . ‘ P ° * — 10°°6 
Nancy, ‘ ‘ ° ‘i . ° — 15°4 


“ We therefore find the temperature of from —10 to —12, a 
little less towards the sea, and a little greater towards the con- 
tinent. 

“ The principal lateral winters present the same regularity, as in 
the following table, which shows the minima observed in Paris :— 


1695 0°-0 1799 -+.0°6 
1716 —3"8 1838 —2™2 
1776 =—2"4 


All these minima approach to — 1° or — 2°. 

“Tn the interval between two periods the minima are infinitely 
lower. Thus, from 1802 to 1820, the thermometer did not fall 
below + 9°53; and, from 1840 to 1859, the cold did not exceed 
+ 5°7——a minimum much insulated, which took place on the 
19th December 1846, after an exceedingly warm summer. 

“The period which ought to follow 1830 is that of 1871. But 
we have now (1859-60) reached the first winter of this group; 
and the cold of the 19th and 20th December falls too completely 
under my prediction to make me delay the publication of this 
note. I shall not be surprised if, at the next return of cold, the 
thermometer at the Observatory descends lower than in Decem- 
ber. We shall have, after this winter, one, or probably two, 
rigorous winters, increasing in severity to a central winter, which 
will be towards 1871; then a decreasing series, even to 1881.” 

In the preceding table, M. Renou has left blank the periods 
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of 1748 and 1624, because these years correspond to disturbed 
periods, in which the rigorous winters are not concentrated in a 
space of 20 years, but are extended, on the contrary, so as almost 
to join the neighbouring periods. Thus, from 1729 to 1760, we 
meet with a great number of winters sufficiently rigorous, espe- 
cially those of 1740, 1742, 1754, 1767, 1768. The period of 
1624 is replaced by several severe winters from 1600 to 1638. 

M. Renou states that he could have prolonged the Table of 
Rigorous Winters beyond the fifteenth century, but the docu- 
ments became incomplete. He nevertheless found frosts, which 
could not be mistaken, such as those of 822, 860, and 864, 
in which the Rhone and the lakes of Venice were > frozen. In 
order to have introduced these winters into the table, it would 
have been necessary to lengthen the interval of 41 years to 42, 
at least during several centuries. 

With the view of ascertaining the cause of severe winters oc- 
curring in groups, M. Renou studied, month by month, the years 
in which rigorous winters occurred; and he found that these 
winters did not arise from any cause from which cold is produced, 
but from unusual irregularities. Beside great winters were found 
winters exceptionally mild, as those of 1796, 1822, and 1834, 
—summers very cold, and summers very warm. 

Rigorous winters, according to our author, may extend them- 
selves indefinitely towards the poles; but they do not affect the 
equatorial regions, excepting, perhaps, in modifying in a small 
degree the temperatnre of some months, and in producing more 
copious rains and stronger winds. Their influence seems to stop 
at the 30th degree of latitude,—a remarkable limit, which is 
nearly the limit ‘of winters properly so called, and which divides 
each hemisphere into two equivalent parts. “It is probable,” 
says M. Renou, “that, in the half that has winters, each country 
will be visited in its turn with a rigorous winter; and as in this 
ease the Earth ought to be thus visited in 41 years, the winter 
ought to extend itself each time over the 82d part of the globe, 
or a surface equal to twelve times that of Fratice. This, indeed, 
is nearly the extent which great winters seem to embrace. They 
appear to occupy a space a little elongated, from the north-east 
to the south-west: and I am led to believe that they propagate 
themselves from the east to the west, so as to run through the 
northern hemisphere in 20 or 21 years, and then through the 
southern hemisphere in the same time, and while we have only 
ordinary winters. The essentially maritime character, however, 
of the southern hemisphere ought to render its severe winters 
much less distinctly marked than they are with us.” 
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Ir we take up a map of Africa, published before the accession of her 
Majesty to the throne of these kingdoms, and compare it with one of 
the present day, we are sure to be struck with the different aspect it 
offers to its more recent companion. In the latter, the coast line pre- 
sents us with a mass of names of native towns, villages, and markets, 
which replace the naked outline of the former; whilst in the interior, 
deserts become fertile wildernesses, and mountain ranges are sup- 
planted by lake-regions, only to be excelled by those of America. In 
no portion of the maps of Africa, which in boyhood were placed in 
our hands, is this more apparent than in that which delineated the 
countries south of the so-called Mountains of the Moon; and of that 
portion none was so destitute of names as the large tract which 
stretches from the country of the Adal to Mozambique, and is subject 
to the Imam of Zanzibar. 

It was owing, in some measure, to this absence of names in the map 
of Africa of that period, that we are indebted for this interesting nar- 
rative of Missionary Travels of Dr Krapf, who, during an eighteen 
years’ residence on the eastern coast of Africa, has been the means of 
adding considerably to our geographical knowledge of those regions, 
no less than to our acquaintance with the languages, religion, manners 
and customs, and resources of the independent tribes which form its 
population. 

The son of a small farmer in the vicinity of Tiibingen, Dr Krapf 
early evinced an ardent desire for knowledge, and a somewhat morbid 
temperament, more of fear and dread than of love, gave his mind its 
first and strong religious bias. He tells us himself :— 

“* My father, whose circumstances were easy, followed farming, and 
lived in the village of Derendingen, near Tiibingen, where I was born, 
on the 11th of January 1810, and baptized by the name of Ludwig, 
the wrestler,—no inapt appellation for one who was destined to become 
a soldier of the cross. Many were my providential escapes in child- 
hood from dangers which beset my path, from falling into the mill- 
stream which flowed,through the village, from accidents with fire-arms, 
or falls from trees in the eager pursuit of birds’ nests. The inborn 
evil nature of the child was somewhat held in check by a nervous sus- 
ceptibility, and the consequent dread I experienced in witnessing the 
contest of the elements in storms, or which shook my frame at the 
sight of the dead at the grave, or even when reading or listening to 
the narrative of the torments of the wicked in hell. On these occa- 
sions I secretly vowed to lead a pious life for the future, though, 
childlike, I soon forgot the promise when the exciting cause had 
passed away, as is ever the case throughout life with the natural, un- 

1 Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours during an Eighteen Years’ Resi- 
dence in Eastern Africa, ete. By the Rev. Dr J. Lewis Krapf. With a Concise 
Account of Geographical Researches in Eastern Africa. By E. G. Ravenstein. 
London,Triibner and Co. 1860. 
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regenerated heart of man. Thus, but for an apparently trivial event 
in my boyhood, though in it I gratefully recognise the hand of the 
great Teacher, the evil of my nature might have choked the good seed 
with its tares, or destroyed it altogether.” 

That event was a brutal assault by a neighbour, who, mistaking 
the lad for another who had given him offence, nearly murdered the 
child in the heat of passion. An illness of six months’ duration fol- 
lowed, and to that bed of sickness our missionary ascribes the incipient 
awakening of his heart to its best and truest interests. His hours 
were spent in reading the Seriptures; and, soothed by the care and 
affection of two true-hearted women, his mother and sister, of whom 
we have but an occasional glimpse in the autobiographical sketch of 
his boyhood, with which the work opens. His greatest delight was 
in those portions of the Old Testament which recorded the history of 
the patriarchs, and their intercourse with the Creator, originating an 
earnest desire that he “too might be permitted to listen to the voice 
of the Most High, even as did the prophets and apostles of old.” In 
the autumn of 1822, during the period of his convalescence, he spent 
much of his time in the harvest fields amongst the farm-labourers, and 
to them he would relate such Bible stories as had taken a strong hold 
on his boyish imagination; and so earnestly and vividly did he do 
this, that more than one of the men would say to his father, “ Mark 
my words: Ludwig will be a parson.” In the beginning of the ensu- 
ing year, his sister had to visit Tubingen to buy a new almanack, 
and, mistaking the house of the widow of a former vicar for that of 
the bookbinder to which she had been directed, she entered into a 
long discourse with that lady, who treated her with much kindness 
and affability, inquiring after her brothers and sisters, and eliciting 
from her that her youngest brother, Lewis, was clever at figures ; upon 
which the widow expressed a desire to see the lad, and to promote 
his welfare, suggesting that he should be sent to the grammar-school, 
and afterwards to college. ‘To this lady’s interference, and the zeal 
and affection of his noble-hearted sister, it was owing that, instead of 
following the plough, the boy was sent to the Anatolian School at 
Tiibingen, and, showing considerable ability, soon became a favourite 
with his teachers, and gradually rose to the head of his class; and so on, 
till he reached the fifth and highest form, when he added the knowledge 
of Hebrew to that of the languages of classical antiquity, and those of 
Italy and France, which he had already studied along with his own 
native German. At first the early morning always found him on the 
road from home—a distance of some four or. five miles from the town 
—with satchel on his back, in which, besides his books, were a bottle 
of sweet must and a great hunch of bread, to constitute an al fresco 
mid-day meal, and which he “ quickly swallowed, between twelve and 
one o’clock, under the willows on the banks of the Neckar, in order 
more leisurely to devour his Latin Grammar and Scheller’s Voca- 
bulary, which he soon learnt by heart ;” and thus in boyhood, almost 
intuitively, acquired a method of learning languages, which, in his 
missionary life, was most serviceable to him. 
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Whilst yet on the fourth form, the rector read to the whole school 
an essay upon the results of missionary labour for the conversion of 
the heathen. The reading struck a kindred chord in the soul of the 
future missionary. A small still voice asked, ‘“‘ Why not become a 
missionary, and go and convert the heathen?” The Easter holidays 
of 1825 were at hand; and, as the boy walked homewards to Deren- 
dingen, the thought arose in his mind with the force of a command, 
“to go to Basel and announce himself willing to devote his life to the 
labours of a missionary.” His future career was fixed; and again we 
have a glimpse of two true-hearted women upholding and strengthen- 
ing the boy’s resolve, furnishing him with the means, and a letter to 
Missionary Inspector Blunhardt, a former vicar of their own village. 
The journey from Derendingen to Basel, by way of Shaffhausen, anil 
back through Freiburg, altogether some two hundred and fifty miles, 
was performed on foot,—no small testimony to the zeal and deter- 
mination of purpose in a boy-missionary of fifteen. 

But even earlier the idea of African travel had become familiar to 
the boy’s mind. He was still on the lowest form in the lower school, 
when his father sent him an atlas of maps, and, by a singular coiuci- 
dence, just at the moment that a bookselier in the town had lent him an 
odd volume of Bruce’s Travels in Abessinia, which had fascinated his 
boyish imagination by the frequent mention of hyznas. With the 
natural eagerness of a young and inquiring mind, he at once turned to 
the map of Africa to trace the scene of the traveller’s adventures, and, 
to his astonishment, found but few names put down in the districts of 
Adal and Somali upon the map. “Is there, then, so great a desert 
yonder,” was his first exclamation, “ which is still untrodden by the 
foot of any European?”—a curious thought to have been instilled 
into the mind of a child, who, in manhood, was to be the means of 
expanding the knowledge of those very regions of which then so little 
was known. 

His visit to Basel led to a rejection of his services for the time, but 
accompanied by the prospect of future employment, when he should 
have fitted himself for the missionary calling by self-imposed prepara- 
tion, and a long course of preparatory study at the Missionary Institute. 
At length, in February 1837, he was employed by the English Church 
Missionary Society, and set out on his long and difficult journey to 
Abessinia, the land of his youthful dreams and aspirations. “ Yet,” 
he adds, “it was not without tears at parting, and with fear and 
trembling, that I took up my pilgrim’s staff, and bid adieu to my dear 
friends, and to the home of my childhood.” 

After a short residence at Adowa with the Protestant missionaries 
at the Court of Ubie, the Abessinian Regent of Tigre, where they 
were at first well received, he and his companions were forced to re- 
tire, through the intrigues of some French Roman Catholic priests, 
who managed to poison the black prince’s mind against the English, 
by alleging that the excavations they were making for the foundations 
of a missionary house were, in fact, the commencement of a tunnel by 
means of which English troops were to be smuggled in to conquer 
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Abessinia. It is not very likely that Ubie, who appears to have been 
a shrewd and sensible man, should have been duped by such a repre- 
sentation. It is far more probable that he was compelled by his wily 
new friends, backed by his own priesthood, to whom the Protestant 
mission was distasteful, to make choice between the friendship of 
France or England, between that of a country seeking by every means 
in its power to conciliate the native princes of Africa, with the sinister 
intention of ultimately founding in that continent a French equivalent 
to British India, or of one whose only object was the disinterested pur- 
pose of spreading the Gospel and distributing the Bible amongst the 
Monophysite Christians of an expiring branch of Christ’s Church. No 
doubt French gold was not wanting, as, in the end, France acquired 
the port of Zula, to the south of Massowa, in the Red Sea. 

“It is,” says Mr Ravenstein, “the avowed design of France to 
found in the Eastern Sea an empire to rival if not to eclipse British 
India, of which empire Madagascar is to be the centre. Hence, not- 
withstanding that engineers of eminence have pronounced against the 
practicability of such a canal as that of Suez, the enterprise is being 
persevered in under the auspices of the French Government, or rather 
the isthmus has been occupied within the last few weeks by a party of 
armed ouvriers. Across the Isthmus of Suez leads the shortest route 
from Southern France to Madagascar and India; its possession by a 
power desirous to extend her dominions in that quarter, and capable 
of availing herself of its advantages, would therefore be of the utmost 
consequence. The mere fact of the isthmus being part of the Turkish 
empire, or of Egypt, would not deter France from occupying it; for 
scruples of conscience are not allowed by that nation to interfere with 
political ‘ideas.’ Zula has been chosen as the second station on the 
route to Madagascar, and while the occupation of Suez may at wiil 
furnish a pretext for seizing upon Egypt, that of Zula may open 
Abessinia to French conquest. 

“ Fortunately there is a power which can put a veto upon those 
plans of aggrandisement in North-Eastern Africa, and that power is 
Great Britain. Gibraltar, Malta, Perim, and Aden, form a magnifi- 
cent line of military and naval stations on the route to India, and per- 
fectly command it; and Perim, though at present only destined to 
bear a lighthouse, properly fortified, would command tlie entrance of 
the Red Sea even more effectually than Gibraltar does that of the 
Mediterranean. Therefore, only after having converted the last three 
into French strongholds, and thus striking a decisive blow at the naval 
supremacy of Great Britain, could France ever hope to carry out her 
designs.” 

Whatever may have been the true causes of the expulsion of thie 
Protestant missionaries from the territories of the ruler of Tigre, it is 
chiefly to it that we are indebted for our knowledge of the Galla, 
whose conversion to Christianity Dr Krapf looks upon as the future 
and surest means of spreading the Gospel throughout the interior of 
Africa. Driven from Adowa in March 1838, the three Protestant 
missionaries reached Massowa in safety,—the two senior, Messrs Isen- 
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berg and Blumhardt, proceeding thence to Cairo to await orders from 
the Committee of the Church Missionary Society as to the field of 
their future labours; whilst Dr Krapf, full of zeal, and with a fixed 
purpose not to give up Abessinia entirely to the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, determined to penetrate into the Christian kingdom of 
Shoa, whose friendly ruler, our old acquaintance, Sahela Selassie, 
introduced to us years ago by Sir Cornwallis Harris, had formerly 
sent a message to missionary Isenberg, inviting him to visit his domi- 
nions. Having reached Mokha, on his way to Tajurra on the Adal 
coast, the proper landing-place for penetrating into Shoa, he was 
taken so seriously ill as to be compelled to return to Cairo ; and it was 
not till the spring of the next year that, in company with his friend 
Isenberg, he at length reached Tajurra. The old Sultan, who affects 
to be the king of all the Adal tribes, gave them permission to land. 
The Adal call themselves in their own language Afer, and hence Dr 
Krapf seeks to identify their country with the Ophir of the Bible :— 
“That the Ophir of the Bible is to be sought for on the eastern 
coast of Africa, is evident from two circumstances. One is, that 
right opposite to Arabia Felix there is a people who call themselves 
Afer, and called by others Adals and Danakil from their chief tribe 
Ad Alli, but whose designation in their own language is Afer. In the 
second place, it must be considered that Ophir, beyond a doubt, means 
gold dust; for, in Job xxviii. 6, the words ‘ dust of gold’ in Hebrew 
are ‘Ophirot Sahab.’ Hence, by easy transition, the word Ophir was 
made to comprise two things, the name of a people and of a substance ; 
and the Land of the Afer was simply the land where Afer Sahab, gold 
dust, was found.” 

Our missionary was detained four weeks at Tajurra in making the 
necessary preparations for his journey into that land which, he says, he 
**had found so barren and empty in the map in his boyhood.” The 
Adal desert of the maps is a wilderness with elephants, gazelles, and 
ostriches amongst its wild animals, but badly watered, and hence little 
visited by man; and as our travellers approached the river Hawash, 
and camped out for the night in the open air, a hysena glided so near 
their resting-place, that they might have grasped it with their hands. 
The plate which illustrates the passage of this river, is the pictorial 
representation of a rich and fertile country, which the old maps have 
represented as a desert waste, and the broad river and old timber trees 
are worthy of the pencil of a Wilson or a Gainsborough. 

Dr Krapf and his companion, Isenberg, were at first well received 
by the ruler of the Shoans ; but Sahela Selassie was a man of progress, 
and took more delight in watching the operations of the artizans, gun- 
makers, smiths, and weavers, than in listening to the polemics of the 
missionaries. We know of old that Africa was the land of dreams, 
and so it is still. The father of Sahela Selassie had had a dream, 
when his son was yet a boy, that when he should come to the throne 
Europeans would arrive and teach the Shoans all arts and knowledge. 
The dream seemed about to be realized. Since 1835, Combes and 
Tamisier, Martin, Dufey, Isenberg and Krapf, Rochet, Airston, 
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Beke, and Harris, had all visited Ankober and Angolala in quick suc- 
cession. After the establishment of the Protestant mission, with the 
king’s sanction, at the former place, missionary Isenberg returned to 
Europe, leaving Dr Krapf the only Protestaut missionary in the whole 
of Abessinia; but before his departure, M. Rochet, a French agent, 
had arrived at Ankober, bringing with him a powder-mill and other 
valuable presents, things which could not fail to find more favour in 
the sight of his half-savage majesty than the dispersion of the Scrip- 
tures hy those whom, as a Coptic Christian, he could but look upon 
as sectarian missionaries. French influence was then already gaining 
the ascendancy in Abessinia, and the policy of Louis Philippe has 
been carefully followed up by his successor. As far back as 1835, 
M. Combes purchased of the Regent of Tigre the Turkish port of Ait 
for L.300, and subsequently that of Zula, though Ubie had never held 
the slightest authority at either, and France was at amity with Turkey, 
to whom they belonged. It was, however, the small end of the wedge 
for France, and she has never ceased driving it home since then. A 
correspondent of the Zimes, writing from Aden under date of the 18th 
of April last, calls attention to the increased activity of the French in 
the Red Sea. He says :—* By advices just received, I understand 
that a French steamboat, laden with the requisites for forming a new 
settlement, had reached La Réunion, and a steam frigate was expected 
to join her in a few cays. The destination of these two vessels is 
avowed to be Adulis, on the coast of Abessinia, though there can be 
little doubt that the island of Dissee will be the first point in the Red 
Sea occupied by our allies. It will be interesting to note the reasons 
which will be advanced for this new move on the part of France in 
this region. As a counterpart of what is going forward on the other 
side of the water, the tableau will in all probability represent Dissee 
and Adulis as the slopes of the Alps; the rebel Dejai Nagoosi will 
stand in the place of Victor Emmanuel, and the acquiescence of forty 
families of poor fishermen, who at present occupy the island of Dissee, 
will answer well enough for the votes of Nice and Savoy.” 

More recently still, news has reached England of the death of Mr 
Plowden, Her Majesty’s Consul in Abessinia, from wounds received in 
an attack made upon him by one of the chiefs under this very Nagoosi, 
whom the French are upholding in Tigre, while he was travelling 
through that province on his way from Gondar to Massowa. His loss 
cannot easily be supplied, and his memory is endeared to all travellers 
who have visited Upper Egypt and Abessinia, since he has held the ap- 
pointment, by his numerous acts of courtesy and unbounded hospitality. 

This increased activity on the part of France has been called into 
being by the favour shown by Kasai, or King Theodorus, to Pro- 
testants, and the English in particular, in which he is upheld by the 
Abuna, the Coptic Archbishop, at whose instigation all the Roman 
Catholic missionaries have been expelled from Abessinia, and who had 
to settle an old score with them for the part they played in the con- 
troversy about the three births of Christ,—the Abuna’s party, the be- 
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believers in the two births only, having been expelled by Sahela 
Selassie. 

“Tn a general way, the Abessinians are acquainted with the chief 
truths of the Bible, with the Trinity, and the nature and attributes of 
God; with the creation, the fall of man, and his redemption by 
Christ ; with the Holy Ghost, the angels, the church, the sacraments, 
the resurrection, and the last judgment ; with rewards and punish- 
ments, and everlasting life and torment. But all these articles are so 
blended with, and obscured by, merely human notions, that they exert 
little influence on the heart and life. The mediatorial function of 
Christ, for instance, is darkened and limited by a belief in the many 
saints who, as in the Romish and Greek Churches, must mediate be- 
tween the Mediator and man. Especially a great office is assigned 
to the Virgin, of whom it is maintained by many that she died for 
the sins of the world. The Holy Ghost, they consider, proceeds only 
from the Father, not from the Son, who, in the presence of the Father, 
recedes into the background, just as before the Father and the Son 
the Holy Ghost almost dwindles into nothingness. 

“ As regards the doctrine of the two natures of Christ, the Abes- 
sinians are extreme Monophysites ; for they admit only one nature and 
one will in Him. For sixty years the Abessivian Church has been 
rent by great controversies arising out of the dogma of the three births 
of Christ, broached by a monk at Gondar, and which consists in the 
assertion that the baptism, or conception of Christ with the Holy 
Spirit in Jordan, constituted his third birth. After a long war with 
the opposite party, which acknowledges only two births of Christ— 
begotten of the Father before all worlds (first birth); made man 
(second birth)—this doctrine of the three births, which evidently har- 
monizes with the rigid Monophytism of the Abessinians, was elevated 
into a dogma of the national Church by the decision of the king, 
Sahela Selassie, who received it from a priest many years before, 
and a royal ordinance deposed all priests who did not believe in the 
three births.” 

When Kasai became King of Abessinia, he at once invaded Shoa, 
and made it subject to his rule and obedient to the Abuna; and by 
this subjection the doctrine of the three births was made to give way 
in its turn, and that of the two births restored as the dogma of the 
Church. 

No Christian people are such rigid observers of the fasts, and of all 
the outward observances of a severe ritual, as the Abessinians ; yet, in 
spite of this, immorality is the order of the day, and even priests and 
monks break the seventh commandment. Monogamy is the rule of 
the Church, but concubinage is habitual and general,—the king, with 
his five hundred wives, leading the way with a bad example; for 
whenever a beautiful woman was pointed out to him he sent for her. 
Indeed, when Sahela Selassie entered into the treaty with England, 
through Sir Cornwallis Harris, he actually wished for an English 
princess to consolidate the alliance. 

It was during his three years’ residence at Ankobar that Dr Krapf 
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had frequent opportunities of accompanying Sahela Selassie in his 
expeditions against the Galla, and other tribes south of Shoa. Bruce 
knew the Galla only by name, whilst more recent travellers have not 
hesitated to represent them as a kind of link between man and the 
inferior animals. Dr Krapf solves the mystery by describing them as 
he found them, as one of the finest of the African races, strong and well- 
limbed, and of a dark brown colour; living in a beautiful country, with 
a climate not surpassed by that of Italy or Greece; speaking a lan- 
guage as soft and musical as pure Tuscan; cultivating the soil, and 
rearing cattle ; extending from the eighth degree of north to the third 
degree of south latitude ; and numbering from six to eight millions,— 
an amount of which scarcely any other African race can boast. 

They form no remnant of any degenerated Christian Church, as Dr 
Beke surmises ; but their religion, like that of all African savages, is 
Fetish, acknowledging a Supreme Being, whom they call Heaven 
(Mulungu, Wak, or Waka), and having a notion of a future state. 
They have also an undefined idea of the Trinity, of which Wak is the 
supreme, and Ogle a wasculine, and Atetie a feminine embodiment ; 
and the northern tribes hold both Saturday and Sunday in respect, 
not working on those days in the fields, calling the first Sanbata Kenna, 
little Sabbath, and Sunday, Sanbata gudda, greater Sabbath. The 
conversion of the Galla became a favourite idea with Dr Krapf, and 
early in 1842 he bid adieu to Ankobar, and started upon his perilous 
undertaking. At first he was well received, but ultimately plundered, 
and driven from the country by Adara Bille, a chief of the Lagga 
Gora, tribe of Wollo-Galla. One cannot but maryel at our mis- 
sionary’s indomitable courage and perseverance during the many trials 
and perils which he had to pass through, during his eighteen years’ 
residence amongst the Hametic tribes of Eastern and Central Africa. 
Dr Krapf not only travels well, but he tells his tale with a simple 
truth, and utter disregard of what his reader may think of the writer. 
His purpose is patent on every page. 

“He has no desire to shine as a literary man, to which he here 
makes no pretence ; and by eschewing that plastic elegance of diction, 
which has of late distinguished the writings of modern travellers, he 
believes his narrative has gained in accuracy what it thus lacks in 
word-painting.” 

His style is forcible and clear, and his narrative possesses a vigour 
far superior to that of any book of recent missionary travels which we 
have read, excepting Dr Livingstone’s, and, singularly enough, on 
many accounts, the two works should be read together; for both 
travellers, unknown to one another, were nearing the same point at 
the same time,—Dr Livingstone proceeding from the south, and Dr 
Krapf from the north, towards Mozambique, till, as their maps prove, 
they had approached each other within five degrees, the small section 
of the coast not visited by either being confined within ten and fifteen 
degrees southern latitude. The whole of the volume, from the first 
page to the last, will repay its perusal ; but perhaps the most graphic 
portion is the second journey to Ukambani, which reads like an epi- 
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sode from the adventures of Sindbad, yet as simple and painfully true as 
those of Robinson Crusoe and Friday. It will do more to dispel the errors 
of our geographical knowledge of Africa than even Dr Livingstone’s 
travels ; for to the missionaries of Rabbai Mpia, stationed opposite to 
the island of Mombaz, of whom Dr Krapf was the chief, we are indebted 
for a knowledge of the snow-capped mountains of Equatorial Africa, 
and for the earliest information of the lake-countries, since explored 
by Captain Speke and Major Burton. We cannot close our notice of 
these exploratory travels in Africa, without calling attention to Mr 
Ravenstein’s admirable sketeh of the recent geographical discoveries 
connected with that continent prefixed to the volume, which conveys 
the information of an octavo volume in the compass of a few pages. 


The Year of Grace; or, The History of the Ulster Revival of 1859. By 
the Rev. Witt1am Gisson, Professor of Christian Ethics, Presby- 
terian College, Belfast. 2d edition. Edinburgh: And. Elliot. 


Ir would not be easy to write a complete history of Ireland, and the 
reason is, that there has been little ‘unity in the events or in the 
character of the inhabitants, who consist of various races, with different 
religions, and aiming at different ends. It would not be difficult, 
however, and it would be very instructive, to write a history of 
certain great events in Ireland, of certain parts of Ireland, and of 
certain portions of the Irish: it would be easy, for instance, to write 
a history of Ulster since the time of the “ Plantation,” in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century (we have, in fact, an admirable 
history, by Dr Reid and Dr Killen, of the Presbyterian Church of that 
province), and the reason is to be found in the oneness of the character 
of the people, and of the series of occurrences. It would by no means 
be an easy task to give a full account of the widespread Revival 
which has of late years visited the Churches of Christ, for the work 
has extended over many countries, over many different sects, and has 
assumed various phases. But it is quite possible to give a clear and 
accurate narrative of the Ulster Revival, inasmuch as the movement 
began at a particular time, has taken place in a defined district, and 
is marked by certain prominent characteristics. We have already a 
wonderfully complete history of this remarkable movement, by Pro- 
fessor Gibson, of the Presbyterian College in Belfast. 

We are glad that the Professor has undertaken this work. Living 
in the very heart of the scenes, enjoying the confidence of his Presby- 
terian brethren, who have supplied him with full replies to certain 
queries, having the good will of other denominations, which have also 
furnished him with materials, he was most favourably situated for 
collecting the facts; and we reckon it a most fortunate circumstance 
that he has written them fully out when they were yet fresh in the 
memories of those who witnessed or took part in them. He has 
shown great judgment in the use of the materials placed at his dis- 
posal, and these, we may remark, are highly creditable to the intelli- 
gence of the Presbyterian ministers and others who furnished them ; he 
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has drawn out a perspicnous, lively, and intensely interesting account 
of the occurrences; he has fully brought out all that is good in the 
movement, while he has by no means commended the few incidental 
evils associated with it ; and he has done all this in a flowing, graceful 
style of language, and in an evangelical and truly catholic spirit. 

He commences with a brief account of the religious state of Ulster 
two centuries ago, and of the revivals with which the country was 
then visited. He then enters upon the state of religion in Ulster 
immediately previous to the late revival, and shows that there 
had been a large sowing of precious seed and many prayers for 
a time of refreshing. This brings him at once to the movement 
itself. He traces it from its rise in Connor, under the ministry 
of the Rev. John Moore, and in connection with a prayer-meeting 
held by a few young men in Connor, onward in its extension to 
Aghoghill and Ballymena and the adjoining districts, and then follows 
it to Belfast, Coleraine, and other districts of Antrim, and shows how 
it spread into the counties of Down, Derry, Tyrone, Armagh, and 
Monaghan. We must ever hold that in this movement there has 
been a great display of the sovereignty of Divine grace. There had 
been preparatory means employed in Ulster, but not more so than in 
other countries which have not been so visited; and in some of the 
districts in which the work was most intense, there had not been a 
very lively ministry of the Word, nor very much prayer among the 
people. Nor can we point to any one man, and say of him that he 
has been the leader of the work: some of those who were mentioned 
so often in the newspapers, and to whom gaping visitors were directed 
by friends or foes, did not, in our humble opinion, very much help the 
spiritual work. Much has been ascribed to the large religious meet- 
ings, but these were fully as much the effects of an excitement already 
begun as the causes of the life that sprung up. The main immediate 
means of carrying the work to new districts for the first time were 
undoubtedly the report of what was done in other districts ; and this 
was always brought most effectually by converts. Some have sought 
to conceal this, as if it were not sufficiently honouring to the regular 
ministry. But we are prepared to show it to be the fact, and that it 
is not dishonouring to the regular pastorate, which is nowhere more 
respected than it is in Ulster at this moment. It was often when 
a large mixed audience saw before them a man who declared in a few 
burning sentences that he himself, formerly careless and ungodly, had 
lately been arrested, that numbers were melted as wax is before the 
heat. Yet these converts were blessed only in one particular kind of 
work, When they went beyond their province, and instead of saying 
simply what the Lord had done for their souls, they began to deliver 
long harangues, it was found that their power for good ceased,—in 
fact, the people forsook them, and they could not get audiences. 
The people went back to the ordinary means of grace, and listened 
with greater eagerness than ever they had done before to their edu- 
cated ministers sharing with their people in the showers of blessing. 
Professor Gibson has a judicious, if not a very profound chapter, as 
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to the pathological affections which accompanied the Irish revival. 
He accounts for them by mental feeling, by nervous action, and by 
sympathy. He refers with greater suavity than we should be inclined 
to do, to the speculations on the revival by such journals as the Psycho- 
logical, the British and Foreign, and the Edinburgh Medical. The 
writers sitting in London or neighbourhood, and never having seen a 
person under a conviction of sin, and getting reports only at second- 
hand, talked the most arrant nonsense on the whole matter. ‘Thee 
persons might have really got further insight into the relation between 
mind and body, and probably some spiritual good too, had they 
thought it worth while to visit Ulster last summer. But the physio- 
logists, in their crude speculations on vague reports, only show how 
little progress their science has made. Some were inclined to refer 
the whole to hysteria, but without being able to explain or define 
what hysteria is,—which is, in fact, a loose name for a great variety 
of affections which should be carefully distinguished. Others talked 
of sympathy, but never ventured to express what sympathy as a 
mental affection is, and what its precise physiological effects. The 
truth is, physiologists have not seriously set themselves to determine 
the primary elements of the science of the relation of mental and ner- 
vous action. Were they to follow the proper method, they would 
begin with a classification of the emotions, and then they would seek 
to determine what precise kind of effect on the nervous system each 
species of emotion was fitted to produce. What, for example, are 
the precise nerves influenced by fear, or by hope, or by love, or joy. 
This would lead them into the more difficult question of the precise 
influence of the specially religious emotions upon the nerves and 
muscles. In all ages and countries, deep religious feeling, whether 
pure or superstitious, has had bodily effects. It would be worthy of 
a man of the highest science to determine what precise effect a seuse 
of sin has, what peace has, and what religious joy has. The history 
of Mahomet and his convulsions, and of the dancing dervishes, and of 
the religious fervours of the middle ages, and of the ranting Methodists 
in latter times, would only exhibit to us in excess what was truly a 
natural tendency in man, and might impart the highest instruction as 
to man’s being essentially a religious being, and of the connection of 
feeling and nervous action. We find very striking illustrations of 
this power of religious feeling over the body in the Ulster revival of 
last year. We see it, at times, in extravagance more or less sinful ; 
but we see, too, that a ministry of the Word, carefully educated, both 
in the spiritual nature of religion and in the ordinary truths of science, 
was quite able in the end to subdue and remove all excesses, which 
have now all disappeared, while the spiritual good has remained. 

As Professor Gibson’s work passes through edition after edition, 
we recommend him to be careful in giving an exact summary of the 
moral results, which will tell best, after all, on the world. We are in 
@ position to be able to say that the Ulster revival has stood the test 
of time. It is true that the awe, which was over the whole com- 
munity in certain districts of Ulster last year, has in a great measure 
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passed away. Men that would not have entered a public-house last 
summer are now drinking as greedily as ever; but then these persons 
were never supposed,—they never professed,—to have got any spiritual 
good. Those who were supposed to have been converted, have, with 
very, very few exceptions, kept stedfast all over Ulster. During the 
winter, they met for mutual edification in delightful little prayer- 
meetings, held weekly in nearly every street of the towns and every 
townland of the rural districts of Ulster. The converts, we suspect, 
got more good from these, and from the instruction given by their 
pastors, than they are likely to get from the large meetings which 
are being resumed in the summer. These large meetings may, how- 
ever, still be blessed to the careless, provided the trust be not in them, 
but in the power from on high. Every one sees that there has been 
an extraordinary increase of attendance on public worship, and in 
family worship, in Ulster. We are happy, too, to find some traces of 
increased liberality in missionary causes; but we have to add that 
Christians in Ulster are still, in this respect, far behind many of their 
brethren in England, Scotland, and the United States. 


Real-Encyclopedie f. Prot. Theologie u. Kirche Herausgegeben. Von D. 
Herzog. Band XII. Gotha: Besser. 1860. 


In this twelfth volume of the Real-Encyclopedie, the articles embrace 
from Poland to French Revolution. Especially worthy of notice are 
the papers on the Psalms, by Delitzsch ; on Ecclesiastes (Prediger), 
by Vaihinger; on Prussia, by Erdmann; and on Rationalism, by 
Tholuck. The biographical articles, where they have reference either 
to personages of older date, or to modern German and French theo- 
logians, Protestant or Romanist, are generally informing, accurate, 
and thoroughly satisfactory. We find, however, no mention of the 
elder Pomerius (of Arles); and while under Remigius (of Rheims) 
there is a passing reference to the other R. (of Auxerre), there is no 
special notice of the latter. In this, as in the former volumes of the 
Encyclopedia, we have to note considerable deficiency in regard of 
Spanish and Italian divines. Britain too, as usual, is far too much 
overlooked. Thus we have no account of Poole, Porteous, Potter, 
the two Prideaux, or John Rainolds. The Romanist Kirchen-Lexicon 
is more fair by far to British names. The only English theologian 
mentioned in this volume is Priestley ; and in the half page devoted 
to him, several inaccuracies are found. From the care with which 
Schoell has applied himself to the study of earlier British Church 
History, we went to the perusal of his article on the Puritans with 
high expectations. Its length, thirty-seven pages, is indeed such as 
the importance and interest of the subject demanded. But, neither in 
regard of research nor of correctness, is it worthy of much commen- 
dation. Schoell is obviously unacquainted with the modern authors 
who, from an Anglican stand-point, have treated the subject, such 
as Carwithen, Lathbury, Short, and others. Marsden’s two fair and 
informing volumes have escaped his notice. Nor have contem- 
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porary Dissenting writers, as Vaughan, Brook, Hanbury, etc., been 
availed of by him. It, of course, could not have been expected from 
a German, that he should have studied the many older memoirs, pam- 
phlets, ete., which are hardly to be obtained, except in the public 
libraries of this country. But it was not valuing aright his subject, 
nor justly treating his own reputation, for Schoell to prepare his 
article merely by the help of Strype, Neal, and Carlyle. We conse- 
quently see without surprise, though with much regret, that one of 
the most interesting periods in the History of the Church, whether we 
regard the principles involved or the great men who then played 
their part, is given forth to the cultivated German mind full of wis- 
statements, concealments, and anachronisms. ‘They who might expect, 
in a valued contributor to the ‘“ Encyclopedie,” to find on such a 
theme fulness of information without partisanship of feeling, will be 
greatly disappointed. Of so important a feature in the Elizabethan 
Puritanism as the Marprelate Tracts, we find no mention. Several 
of the most distinguished of the Puritan leaders, as Rainolds, by many 
considered the most learned Englishmen of his time, are not even 
mentioned. The work of Hall, in defence of Episcopacy, is entirely 
misplaced in regard of time of appearance. Not almost an equal 
number of the judges, but only two, deeided in Hampden’s favour, in 
the shipmoney case. It was not in the Westminster Assembly, where 
he never sat, that Usher brought forward his plan of moderate 
Episcopacy. Neither was 1616 the year, nor Oxford the place, where 
the standard of Charles was finally lowered. It is partisan exaggera- 
tion to assert, that in Scotland Independeney was hated and perse- 
cuted more than Popery. But in regard of this last statement, what 
better could be looked for from a writer who has not taken the trouble 
to consult one writer, older or more recent, holding Presbyterian 
views? We give these merely as samples of the numerous deficiencies 
of this unfortunate article. But, on the whole, the volume before us 
amply sustains the reputation which previous issues have acquired for 
the Eneyclopedie. Should, however, an “ Erganzungs-band” be pub- 
lished at the conclusion, no small part of it would be needed to make 
up for the deficiencies in regard of British theologians of all theological 
and ecclesiastical views; for Dr Herzog’s publication has from the 
outset been most impartially wanting in fair appreciation of them all. 
In an age when theological and literary communication has been so 
multiplied, this is really the reverse of -ereditable to the editor and 
contributors to the valuable work before us. 


Geschichte d. Thomismus. Von Dr Kart Werner, Regensburg. 
Manz. 1860. 


A GENERATION back, it seemed as if to no volumes more truly than 
to those of the schoolmen would Crabbe’s words apply :— 


“ Ah! needless now this weight of massy chain: 
Safe in themselves, the once-loved works remain ; 
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No readers now invade their still retreat, 

None try to steal them from their parent-seat. 
Like ancient beauties, they may now discard 
Chains, bolts, and locks, and lie without a guard.” 


Of Aquinas, Waddington says, in his Church History, that his works 
are now confined to the shelves of a few profound students, whence 
they will never again descend. But the Dean of Durham has lived to 
see his statement convicted of rashness. Subsequent writers in our 
language on Church history—Hardwick, for example—write in very 
different terms of the Angelic Doctor. No small credit is due to 
those who, as Bishop Hampden, have, by original research, qualified 
themselves to speak of the merits and deficiencies of this greatest of 
the schoolmen, and to give to the general opinion of cultivated minds 
a more fair direction than it previously possessed. 

The work of Dr Werner is not by any means so well arranged, or 
so attractive in style, as the recent book of M. Jourdain on Aquinas. 
But it is more comprehensive in range, and more complete in erudition, 
It is divided into three books, of which the first—which is as large as 
both the other two put together—embraces the history of Thomism 
as a theological-peripatetic doctrine ; the second goes over the same 
as a scholastic-peripatetic doctrine ; and the third narrates the bearings 
of the theme in its merely speculative aspects. The various parts 
of the extensive subject have been very carefully treated, in so far as 
the middle age and modern issues of Thomism in France, Germany, 
and Italy are concerned. A great deal of information is communi- 
cated, of which not a little will be new, even to those who have given 
special attention to the history of theological speculation. The influ- 
ence of the revived study of the scholastic philosophy within the pre- 
sent century is well traced, in so far as its principal continental results 
are concerned. But Dr Werner appears to have paid little attention 
to the English department of his subject; and his knowledge of 
Thomism, in its Spanish phase—one of the most distinctive and con- 
tinuous of any—is superficial, and in a good measure from secondary 
sources of information. On the whole, however, the book may be re- 
commended as one of careful research on most poiuts, characterized 
by a well-trained familiarity with theological and philosophical specu- 
lation. The book is also enlivened to the general reader by narrative 
and anecdote, connecting theological with general history. A carefully- 
executed summary of contents commences, and an equally useful index 
concludes, this portly volume. 


Concilien Geschichte. Nach den Quellen bearbeitet. V. Dr C. J. 
Herere. Vierter Band. Freiburg: Herder. 1860. 


Tuts fourth volume of Dr Hefele’s History of the Councils embraces 
the period from the death of Charlemagne to the accession of Gregory 
VII.—rather more than two centuries and a half. Originally in- 
timated to be comprised in five volumes, it is now obvious that it must 
extend to seven or eight. ‘There is the same beauty of typography, 
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completeness of list of contents, and accuracy of index, as in former 
volumes. 

Probably few of the readers of our most popular historian have ad- 
verted to the circumstance that, in referring to a question of ecclesias- 
tical antiquarianism, he speaks of the Council of Toledo; leaving us in 
doubt to which of the eighteen synods held in the capital of Gothic 
Spain he is making allusion. This vagueness of reference was only 
likely to be detected by professed students of Church History; but it 
was one which Macaulay’s master in constitutional learning, Hallam, 
would not have made. The Councils of the Council, general or local, 
mixed or purely ecclesiastical in composition, are eminently worthy of 
attention, not only from the professed theologian, but from all to whom 
the modes of thinking and habits of living of past ages afford interest. 
In the main, Dr Hefele’s work is a good guide to the historical student. 
But he would have given a wider interest, and afforded a fuller picture 
of the times, if he had relieved his narrative by the occasional intro- 
duction of anecdote, and poem, and even legend. It is one of the 
better features of Waddington’s Church History, that it does this to 
as great an extent as the brevity of his general treatment allowed. 
The proceedings of the eighth CEcumenical Council, and those of the 
synods held in France, Germany, and Italy, during the period embraced 
in this volume, have been traced by Dr Hefele with much painstaking 
research, except that to Milman, and other English writers on the 
Church History of that era, is no reference. But with regard to the 
synods of the flourishing and declining times of the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty in this country, he is by no means satisfactory. His volume 
closes shortly after Harold fell before William, and Stigand gave 
place to Lanfranc. ‘To no department of history have recent researches 
been more closely, and, on the whole, more successfully applied ; and, 
from the mixed nature of many of the Anglo-Saxon Councils, it was 
peculiarly requisite that their historian should give large attention 
to the connection of civil with ecclesiastical annals. But of the re- 
searches of Allen and Palgrave, of Thorpe and Kemble, Dr Hefele is 
quite unaware. Nor has he taken the pains to acquaint himself with 
the ecclesiastical works of Spelman, Johnson, Inett, with the Bampton 
Lectures or the History of Soames; and ancient works, such as the 
Saxon Chronicle, and the Lives of Dunstan and other Saxon saints, 
by Eadmer, have equally remained unconsulted by him. This stands 
out in signal and painful contrast to the course pursued by some other 
German divines ; as, for instance, in the articles on ancient British 
Church History in Herzog’s Cyclopedia, by Schoell. 

The consequence of such imperfect preparation for this part of his 
task has been, that Ir Hefele has left obscure various parts of Saxon 
Church History. He has omitted some Councils; to some, as that of 
Enham (p. 636), he has given a wrong date ; such places as Glaston-: 
bury and Amesbury are not easily to be recognised in the forms in 
which he quotes them. Of the very important legislation of some of 
these Councils on Sabbath observance we have a very imperfect notice. 
The general connecting narrative is superficial and defective, and 
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stands in most striking and unpleasing contrast to the carefulness of 
other similar parts of the volume. Of the pains which, elsewhere, Dr 
Hefele has taken, in order to clear up difficult or contested points, 
there is, in this portion of the volume, no trace. Without claiming for 
the Church legislation of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors more than its due 
shure of importance, we must remark, that this hurrying over the 
insular in favonr of the continental part of his subject, is unfair and 
unbecoming. It is doing, and as unreasonably, the opposite of what 
some writers, as Hardwick, has done, who give a disproportionate 
share of attention to the ecclesiastical minutie of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. Dr Hefele has given considerably less attention to the Church 
History of Britain than has been done, we shall not say by grave his- 
torians, but by our poets, Wordsworth and Henry Taylor—the former 
in his “ Eeclesiastical Sketches,” the latter in his “ Edwin the Fair.” 
We hope that, in Dr Hefele’s future volumes, the injustice of the pre- 
sent one will be repaired. Filling up a gap, as his work does, its cir- 
culation should extend beyond Germany ; and the better filled up its 
whole plan, the more likely is this to be the case. 


Schleiermacher. Ein Characterbild. V. Dr C. A. AUBERLEN. 
Basel: Dettloff. 1860. 


Ir Schleiermacher has influenced Britain and the United States less 
than Neander and Tholuck, he has influenced Germany far more than 
either. No theologian since Luther’s time has filled a larger place in 
the public mind. The little work before us seeks to give a thoroughly 
fair and judicial appreciation of his character and work. Schleier- 
macher is described in his family life; in his patriotic wishes and exer- 
tions, especially in Prussia’s seven years’ agony between Jena and 
Leipsic; in his capacities as a preacher, a lecturer, and a writer on 
theology and general literature. While full justice is done to his varied 
and signal merits, Dr Auberlen’s sense of duty to the living prevents 
him from delivering a mere panegyric on the great departed whom he 
commemorates. Schleiermacher’s deficient views both of sin and of 
justification are clearly and faithfully pointed out. 


Tistoire du Merveilleux dans les Temps Modernes. Par L. Ficuier. 
I. and II. Paris, 1860. 


Durtna the recent Revivals, persons hostile or indifferent to them 
-alled attention to various manifestations of enthusiasm on the Con- 
tinent in former times. Of some of these the able and carefully- 
written volumes before us give an account. In a somewhat lengthy 
introduction, M. Figuier describes the marvellous, as it was profess- 
edly exhibited in the times of ancient heathenism, Oriental and Classi- 
cal. The Demonopathy of the Middle Ages is next considered. Pro- 
ceeding to his more special subject, M. Figuier narrates the terrible 
story of the Ursuline nuns of Loudon, who, by their accusations of 
sorcery, sent the unfortunate priest, Urban Grandier, to the stake. 
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This tragedy, the reader may remember, forms a very striking chapter 
of the “Celebrated Crimes” of Alexandre Dumas. The Jansenist 
* Convulsionnaires,” in the early part of the reign of Louis XV., form 
the concluding portion of the first volume. The most generally inte- 
resting part of the second volume is that which treats of the “ Pro- 
phets” among the persecuted Protestants of the south of France, in 
the first generation of the “Desert,” the era of Jean Cavalier and 
Antvine Court. M. Figuier has prepared his readers for the circum- 
stances in which these supernatural pretensions were made, by a care- 
fully drawn-up account of the cruelties to which the Calvinists were 
exposed under Louis XIV. Their pastors exiled, their teachers 
silenced, their family life broken up, injury in deed only varied by 
insult in word, the name of Frenchman refused, that of man scarcely 
given, what wonder that the enthusiasm, which to a very small extent 
(among the Gibbites) appeared in Scotland under the Stuart persecu- 
tions, should have, on a far larger scale, pervaded the Camisards ? 
M. Figuier recognises in these appearances “a special and epidemic 
malady of the nervous system, engendered by the long sufferings to 
which the Protestants of the south had been exposed.” A considerable 
amount of interest in the supernatural claims of the “ French Prophets” 
was excited in England at the time. Various persons of distinction 
professed belief in these claims; and eminent divines, both of the 
Church and the Dissenters, deemed it necessary to write, disproving 
their pretensions. M. de Felice, in his recent History of the French 
Protestants, draws a parallel between the peasant girl Isabeau Vin- 
cent and Joan of Are. “ The religious phenomenon is absolutely the 
same. If the English had triumphed in the fifteenth century, the 
shepherdess of Vancouleurs would be, in the estimate of historians, only 
a poor peasant girl led astray by foolish hallucinations.” 

M. Figuier’s work is an important contribution to Church History, 
as well as to the philosophy of the human mind in its more morbid 
appearances. The author has by it increased the reputation which 
his previous work on Alchemy had deservedly gained him. 


Der Westgothische Arianismus. V. A. Hetrrericu. Berlin: Springer. 
1860. 

Uber das Leben d. Ulphilas. V. D. W. Pressett. Gottingen: Van- 
derhoeck. 1860. 


THE bypaths of Church History have furnished occasion to many 
carefully-executed monographs from German pens, and the two little 
works before us show that the list still increases. They are both 
(with allowance made for the theological laxity of the former author) 
interesting, as casting some light upon the extent to which Arianism 
prevailed, and the manner in which it was partially modified, among 
the Gothic invaders of the Roman Empire. General Church histories 
are by no means satisfactory upon this topic. The writings of the 
heterodox party have been consigned to destruction, and much must 
now be mere matter of conjecture. All the more on account of the 
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obscurity of the subject must the labours of the learned writers before 
us be welcome to the student. 


Histoire de la Reformation Francaise. Par F. Puaux. Paris: Levy. 
1860. 

Our school collections now include among their poetical extracts the 

noble lay of Macaulay on Ivry. But, if the least poetical, undoubt- 

edly the most Huguenot stanza is generally omitted. What more in 

keeping with the glad exultation of the victorious Calvinists than 


“ We of the religion have borne us best in fight, 
And the good lord of Rosny hath ta’en the cornet white. 
Up with it high, unfurl it wide, that all the host may know 
How God hath humbled the proud house which wrought His Church 
such woe!” 


The chequered, stirring, and bloody struggle, of which Ivry was the 
last great combat, was first adequately brought before the cultivated 
mind of Europe by Davila, in his ‘ Guerre Civili di Francia.” But 
the Italian historian has presented the civil rather than the religious 
aspect of the story to his readers; and, with all his merits of narra- 
tive, reflection, and character-painting, is too much “ politique par 
livre,” as De Retz says of Mazarin, to sympathise with the better part 
of the Huguenot section of Frenchmen, Since he wrote, the story of 
the French Reformation has been told in a variety of publications on 
the other side of the Channel and on this, and never more frequently 
than in this century. Sometimes, as in the Chronique de Charles IX., 
of Merimée, fiction has found a fertile theme in the vicissitudes and 
intrigues in which the chiefs of the party were involved. On other 
occasions new light has been thrown on obscure or contested por- 
tions of the Huguenot story, by the publication of letters, memoirs, 
and miscellaneous writings of the Reformation era. Attention has 
been of late specially paid to provincial Calvinist history. The mate- 
rials accuinulated in former times, or presented by contemporary 
research, have given to various German historians, as Soldan and 
Ebeling, opportunity to narrate, with interest and vigour, the history 
of the revolt of a French minority against Rome. Ranke, intermediate 
between his former German and his present English historical labours, 
has given to a public, ever and justly weleoming his compositions, an 
authoritative work on the France of the sixteenth century. In this 
country, notwithstanding the works of Browning, Smedley, Sir J. 
Stephen. and others, there is still room for a history really worthy of 
the subject. If no Englishman soon rise to fill up this gap, perhaps 
the United States may furnish a worthy companion narrative to the 
great work of Motley. 

Meanwhile, the work of M. Puaux is well worthy of the careful 
appreciation of the historical student. In no country have historical 
labours been, of late, prosecuted with greater continuousness, pains- 
taking, and success, than in France. The now venerable heads of the 
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French historical school—Guizot, Villemain, Amedée Thierry—have 
had the pleasure of welcoming an uninterrupted band of younger 
writers, not unworthy to carry on this part of the literary succession. 
Among these may be, without hesitation, classed the writer before us. 
What of late De Broglie has done for the Empire of the fourth cen- 
tury, M. Puaux has effected for the French Protestantism of the six- 
teenth. His work is removed alike from the bareness and unsatisfac- 
toriness of an abridgment, and from the overdone accumulation of a too 
prolonged chronicle. Availing himself of the labours of predecessors, 
turning to account the researches of contemporaries, he has made the 
work completely his own by the spirit in which it has been composed. 
Industry is competent to collect materials; literary power only can 
assort and fuse them. Differing sometimes from his view of occurrences, 
dissenting here and there from his estimate of characters, now and then 
holding an opposite view as to the proportion and the colouring of 
parts of his historical picture, we still warmly and confidently recom- 
mend M. Puaux’s volumes to our readers. The work has placed its 
author among the first authors of the French Protestant Church. 


The Works of the Rev. John Maclaurin. Edited by W. H. Goo pn, 
D.D., Edinburgh. In two vols. Edinburgh: John Maclaren. 


1860. 


Amone the Scottish Presbyterian divines of last century, none is en- 
titled to a higher place, or has actually obtained a greater name, than 
Joun Macravcrin. Though his writings have never been so popular 
or so extensively useful as those of Boston, Willison, and the Erskines, 
yet, in intellectual power, and in many of the attributes of true genius, 
Maclaurin will by most be considered superior to these distinguished 
men. His was an understanding of a very uncommon order, at once 
profound and subtle, remarkable alike for its vigour and its compre- 
hensiveness. He was also a man of fine culture an1 high accomplish- 
ments. His noble faculties were well traincd and fitly exercised ; 
were called into play by worthy literary labours, and directed to the 
elucidation of the grandest themes. As a theologian, a preacher, and 
a pastor, he held in his own day the highest rank; and with all com- 
petent judges he will never suffer any diminution of his fame. 

The late Dr John Brown, no mean judge of theological merit or 
literary excellence, styled Maclaurin “ the most profound and eloquent 
Scottish theologian of the last century ;” and also declared him to be 
“scarcely less intellectual than Butler, while as spiritual as Leighton.” 
This is high praise; but not too high in the estimation of those who 
have studied Maclaurin’s character in his works. These works show 
a philosophic power, a depth and subtlety of thought, a literary finish, 
and a majestic eloquence, seldom found united in any theological 
performances whatever, and certainly unequalled by any Scottish 
divine of his age. One sermon, ‘“ Glorying in the Cross of Christ,” is 
enough of itself to make a high reputation. Though, perhaps, some- 
what too rhetorical in style for modern taste, it must ever be regarded 
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as a noble composition, charged with evangelical doctrine, abounding 
in original thoughts, and adorned with the finest imagery. Several 
other sermons of this truly remarkable man, such as, ‘The Sins of 
Men not Chargeable against God,” “'The Law Magnified by the Re- 
deemer,” and “ Prejudices against the Gospel,” are of the same 
stamp, and exhibit that deep philosophic power characteristic of their 
author. 

Maclaurin’s miscellaneous works, especially his “ Treatise on the 
Prophecies relative to the Messiah,” and his ‘ Essay on Christian 
Piety,”—which last was unfortunately left unfinished,—are all worthy 
of his powers as a philosophic theologian. They contain views which 
seem to anticipate some of the most important speculations of the 
present age, and show how much at home their author would have 
been in a chair of theology or of moral philosophy. The pulpit and 
the Church courts claimed such a man, and greatly needed him in his 
day; and probably it was better that he was never tempted or re- 
warded with the honours of an academic chair. But no position in 
the Church or in a Scottish university would have been too high for a 
man of his exalted character and extraordinary powers. 

John Maclaurin was born in 1693, and was the eldest son of the 
minister of the parish of Glendaruel, Argyleshire. He had two 
brothers, the elder of whom, Daniel, died young, after giving proof of 
great genius, while the younger, Colin, lived to be one of the greatest 
mathematicians of his age. Having studied divinity at Glasgow and 
at Leyden, he was in 1717 ordained minister at Luss, a well-known 
parish situated on the shore of Lochlomond. His high theological 
attainments and remarkable pulpit eloquence soon made him exten- 
sively known in the west of Scotland, and procured him, in 1723, a 
call to Glasgow, where he became minister of what was then known as 
the North-west Parish. As a parish minister, on whom devolved most 
onerous and constantly-increasing duties, as an eloquent preacher, as 
a leader of the Evangelical party in the Church courts, and as a public- 
spirited citizen, ever forward to promote the good of the community, 
Mr Maclaurin took his place among the foremost, and won the affec- 
tionate admiration of a large circle of friends. Thus, while one dis- 
tinguished brother filled with the highest credit the chair of mathe- 
matics in Edinburgh, the other was acknowledged to be one of the 
most prominent men in the rival city of Glasgow, then rapidly increas- 
ing in importance. 

As might have been expected of such a man, Mr Maclaurin 
supported the popular or Evangelical party in the Church of Scot- 
land, and especially endeavoured to mitigate the rigour with which 
a prevailing majority in the General Assembly were already begin- 
ning in his day to enforce the obnoxious law of patronage. Yet 
extreme counsels were foreign to his calm intellect, and he did not 
take such high ground on the popular side as some of his more ardent 
coadjutors could have wished. But all that was evangelical in prin- 
ciple, or spiritual in religion, found in him a firm and intelligent 
friend. He took a lively interest in the revivals at Kilsyth and Cam- 
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buslang, and has left on record his deliberate, though guarded, testi- 
mony to the reality and power of these famed religious movements. Mr 
Maclaurin was also the friend and correspondent of Jonathan Edwards, 
and other eminent American divines, who looked very much to Scot- 
land for sympathy and support during their numerous trials. He was 
worthy of the friendship of Edwards; and on one occasion collected 
contributions among his friends in Scotland, to assist that great man 
in a period of difficulty. His life of usefulness and honour was sud- 
denly cut short, by a brief but severe illness, in 1754. He died in the 
61st year of his age, in the fulness of his powers and fame, leaving 
behind him works which posterity will never cease to admire. 

Dr Goold has performed his editorial task with his usual accuracy 
and judgment. He has prefixed to the first volume a short memoir 
of Maclaurin, written by his son-in-law, Dr John Gillies, the well- 
known author of the “ Historical Collections ;” and he has appended 
a variety of notes and letters illustrative of Maclaurin’s life and times. 
But this supplementary matter has a somewhat confused appearance. 
Indeed, notwithstanding what Dr Goold says about the scantiness of 
the materials for a life of Maclaurin, we are inclined to think that he 
might have used for that purpose such materials as he has collected 
with considerable success. Maclaurin, and other men of his stamp, 
lived before the biographical mania, which rages at present, had made 
its appearance; but it is due to such men that their lives should be 
carefully and classically written from what materials the industry of 
the present age can collect. A good life or memoir of an eminent 
man need not be a long one. It need not be copious in its details, or 
swollen out with journals and correspondence; yet, however succinct 
it may be, philosophical, and, in a sense, complete. We are per- 
suaded that the lives of a goodly number of our Scottish worthies 
have yet to be written. The materials for such biographies are not 
so scanty as many suppose. What is wanted is the skilful and philo- 
sophical use of the materials that exist, or may be collected. 

We heartily commend this new and complete edition of Maclaurin’s 
works, and hope it will find a place in every theological library. Its 
outward appearance, as well as its intrinsic worth, ought to gain for 
it universal favour. 








